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A  Humorous  Speich.—la  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, on  the  27th,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  'crack 
speech  of  the  day.  He  is  a  very  able,  acute.-uncouth, 
honest,  upright  man,  and  a  tremendous  wag  withal ' 
Alter  answering  nil  the  objections  raised  against 
i1'..  y«01i'he  turned  his  battery  upon  Gen.  Cass 
aud  the  Baltimore  Platform.  After  showing  that 
Gen  bass  and  his  supporters  had  a  curious  se'  of 
principles,  varying  with  the  breeze  to  suit  contingen- 
cies, wearing  one  Bhade  at  the  North  and  another  at 
Hie  isouth,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Mr.  Iverson, 
who  had  said,  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  that  the 
Whigs  had  turned  out  Henry  Clay  like  an  old  broken 
down  horse  to  root !  He  asked  if  the  gentleman's 
party  had  turned  out  no  old  horse  1  Had  they  not 
turned  out  Martin  "Van  Buren  to  root !  And  was  not 
that  old  horse  rooting  in  u  manner  that  made  them 
uneasy  and  uncomfortable. 

.He  said  the  friends  of  Clay  were  attempting  to 
sneer  at  the  Whigs  tor  nominating  a  Military  Chief- 
tain lor  their  candidate,  and  yet  these  very  innocent* 
were  striving  with  all  their  might  to  make  ii  out 

hat  Gen.  Cass  was  a  military  hero  who  had  broken 
his  sword,  marched  into  Canada,  and  all  that ;  and 
who  now  had  on  the  ticket  with  him  another  military 
man !  The  Cass  men  had  two  military  chieftains 
tor  candidates  where  the  WhigB  had  one,  and  yet 
they  presumed  to  rebuke  the  Whigs  for  going  after 
a  military  hero  ! 

Tffin'fjfiw.rifliii  mfMmmiim",^f"  *: 

noDody  opposed  him,  and  he  marched  out  again  in 
the  same  way.    As  to  his  breaking  his  sword,  his- 
tory waa  not  very  clear  upon  the  subject,  except  aa 
the  Louisville  Journal  well  says,  if  he  did  bieakit 
he  did'nt  do  anything  else  with  it !  > 

Mr  Lincoln  said  he  was  himself  something  of  a 
military  hero;  he  was  out  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  was  just  about  as  nrar  a  figtu  as  Gen.  Cass  ever 
was.  He  broke  no  sword,  for  he  had  none,  he  was 
sorry  to  s^y,  to  break— he  had  a  musket  ! 

He  alluded  to  and  ridiculed  Gen.  CaBs'a  extra 
charges,  and  his  great  faculty  of  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  business  .,t  the  same  time,  in  three  different  pla- 
ces, and  receiving  pay  and  rations  fur  the  whole  !— 
He  referred  10  the  fable  of  the  ass  between  two  s  acks 
of  hay,  unable  to  eat  either.  It  would  not  be  so 
with  Gen.  Cass,  for  he  would  manage  to  eat  both, 
of  them  up  at  once. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  manner  was  so  good-natured,  and 
his  style  so  peculiar,  that  he  kep;  the  house  in  a  con- 
tinuous roar  ot  merriment,  for  the  last  halt  hour  ot 
his  speech. 

He  would  commence  a  point  in  his  speech  far  up 
one  of  the  aisles,  and  keep  nn  talking,  gesticulating 
and  walking,  until  he  would  find  himself  at  the  end 
of  a  paragraph  down  in  the  centre  of  the  area  in 
front  of  tue  clerk's  desk.  He  would  then  go  back, 
take  another  head,  and  work  down  again.  And  so  on, 
through  his  capital  speech 

The  Locotocos  are  exceedingly  sensitive  when- 
ever a  question  is  started  as  to  whether  General  Cass 
really  broke  his  sword  at  Hull's  surrender.  He  may 
have  broken  it  for  aught  we  know.  It  is  proved 
beyond  all  dispute  that  Gov.  M'Arthur  broke  his 
sword  upon  the  occasion,  aud  Mr.  Robert  Wallace, 
of  Kenton  county,  Ivy  ,  a  prominent  locoloco,  has 
given  wntien  testimony  that  ne  saw  Lieut.  Anderson 
break  his,  and  it  is  certainly  putssible  that  Col.  Cass 
snapped  his  short  oil'  in  imuaiion  of  his  betters. — 
What  a  prodigious  consumption  ot  cutlery  there 
must  have  been. 

We  cannot  boast  in  old  Hough's  behalf,  that  he 
ever  broke  his  sword  at  a  surrender,  for  "General 
Taylor  never  surrenders."  He  has,  many  a  time  and 
olt,  thrashed  it  over  the  heads  of  his  county '<*  enemies 
far  more  violently  than  Gen.  Cass  thrashed  his  over 
the  stump,  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  heads 

weje  always  broken  instead  01  the  sword.— Lm  Jow 


Correspondence  ot    llic  Sl£le    Register. 

Chicago,  June  i),  1849. 

Business  for  lhe,,r.ast  week  lias  manifested  some 
improvement,  and  produce  by  teams  arrives  more 
freely.  The  market  continues  firm,  with  a  fair  de- 
mand for  bneadstulfs. 

Wheat— Winter,  70  to  75;  spring,  60  to  65. 

Corn— shelled. 38  to  41c  ;  in  the  car,28  to  30c, 
with  a  good  demand.  Sales  of  two  lots  at  40c,  and 
reported  sales  of  one  lot  at  41c. 

Flour — demand  small,  though  prices  continue 
firm.  City  brands  $4  50  to  $4  62^;  country  brands, 
$3  CO  to  $4.     No  sales  reported  this  week. 

Oats — good  demand,  supply  rather  limited.  On 
board  22  to  23c— street  22c.$  retail  25  to  28c— 
No  sales  reported  this  week. 

Salt— $1  18  to  $1  25.  Large  lots  arriving,— de- 
mand not  large.     No  sales  reported. 

Freights — freights  are  a  shade  lower  this  week 
than  last.  Wheat  to  Bnffiilo  by  steamer  4  to  4ic- 
Flour  23  to  25c;  provisions,35  to37^c  The  pro- 
peller California  loaded  at  4c  for  wheatto  Buffalo, 
'being  the  largest  price  offered.  The  consequence 
of  these  low  rates  is,  that  many  vessels  are  laid 
up. 

Canal — Business  on  the  canal  has  manifested  no 
decided  improvement,  and  but  little  produce  arri-. 
virig  by  this  route.  The  following  table  exhibits 
our  abstract  of  articles  cleared  from  this  port  by 
by  canal, 'for  the  Illinois  river  and  St.  Louis,  for 
the  month  ending  May  31  : 

Abstract  of  articles  cleared   at   the  ColloctorU  -qffi.ee  at 
Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  during  the 
I     month  of  Mat/,  1849. 


I  Passengers, 
| Lath, 


4,6631  Furniture,  lbs.,       ;225,083 


[Lath,  927,000  Leather,, lbs.,  27,613 

[Lumber,  feet,  2,504.060  Spiritsyibls.,  74 

[Shingles,  M.,  3,0005  Whisky,  31 

'staves,  W.,  3  ooo  Coals,  tons,  50 

iTimber,  feet,  3,112,00u  Dry  Hides,  lbs*,  386,675 


[Wood,  cord,  838  iron  and  Steel,  lbs.,  46,006 

tHideSjlbs.,  9,198  Lime,.1»bls.,  1,146 

boric,  bbls.,  902  Nails,  lbs.,  4,418 

pvool,  lbs.,  ;I3,34e  Powder,  lbs,  38,375 

Torn,  bush.,  4,779  Salt,  bbls.,  3,557 

t"ruit,  lbs.,  ,5,194  Stone,  cords,  91 

frlour,  lbs.,  621  Sugar,jlbs.,  :  30,S42 

pops,  I$s.,  695  Fish,  bbls,  131 

'fotatoes,;bush..,  103  Wagons,  17 

Wheat,      do     '  8,375  Castings,  lbs.,  4,255 

Ainers"  work,'lbs,,-31,976  Posts,  832  ' 

',  Mr.  Snowhook,  the  collector  of  custoraw'fbr  the 
port  of-Chicago,  was,  as  you  are  aware,  ousted 
jrametime  since,  and  Mr.  Jacot  Russell  appointed 
jin  his  place.  Mr.  'Russell  entered  upon  the  duties 
tof  his  office  yesterday. 

,  Reed's  new  4)oat,  the  ":Key  Stone  State,"  atri- 
r|d  from  Buffalo  yesterday,  making  the  trip  inthe 
ixtraordinary  short  time  of  three  days  and  sixteen 
••urs.  This  entitles  her  to  the  name  of  the  fattest 
(Oat  «n  the  Lakes.  Red  Jacket. 


*V/; 


Mr.  T.  U.  Webb* writes  from  Philadelphia  lo  know  if]        Lincoln's   Becor<l  in  Congreta. 

aro  sure  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  is  Abrataw  and  noi  j    We  havo  before  us  the  Congressional  Globe 

bane  has  slated  us  liuch  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  expi  ess  aut 
'e  liave    Hi 


Viimm.      We  answer,    thai    the.  Chicago  Pr-ssuitd  Tri-  \  . ,        ,    .     ,  ,  ,  -     ..., 

h0.  ontaimug  the  debate  ot  the  second    session   of 


my;  and    now  wt 


is  christian  name.  iV&s  l«ft  at  home.     But  here  is  his  record,  fully 

;.v,k-.„v,.    „   ,     i   «>d  faithfully  given:  t\L  ft  ^'l>    "•'&"'.'    * 
igubors  have  stuck     D        ,,.     « »      T  ■       i     i    ,      ■    •       i    ^ 

Page  lb.  Mr.  Linco  n  took  bis   seat,   Dec.  7, 


ne  Illinois  State  Journal,  pub-  jho  Thirteenth  Congress.     Id's  a  history  of  the  I 
jlislied  at  Springfield,  which  says  thai  the  name  Abram  Congressional  career  of  the  Republican  candl- 
■  does  not  belong  u>  Mr.  Lincoln. — A.  1.  Tnoitne.  „,.,<■  .  d  ,    ;a      ►       T.  ■      ,,  ,  ,  .     , 

°  |  ate  lor  President.     It  is    the    measure   of  his 

The  troubles  of  the  Republicans  over  the  lDility ;  and  it  classifies  him  with  the  "small? 
'  name  of  their  candidate,  have  been  really  dis-  >eople"  who  occasionally  attain  the  place  by  l 
j  tressing  to  witness.     Not  a  day  has  passed  since  wcident,  and  who  signalize  their  utter  lack  of 

Li  ■     ,-  f   ,i  -i  ii     t-       i     nental  ability,  by  sitting  through  the   term   in  I 

{  the    nomination    ot    the   unavailable   Lincoln,  „•!„_„„  „„j  ;„„„»;„„      c  ,„i        *  1    ,    »  *J  I 

>  ulence  and  inaction.     Such  rueaaro  not  elected  s 
I  without  the  occurrence   of  some  unhappy  com-  *  second   time,   and  accordingly   Mr.    Lincoln 
j  plication   connected   with   his 
I  So  loDg  as  our  Republican  neighb 

.  to  "  old  Abe"  they  have  got  along  well  enough;  L848.'    Page  111.      He   called  for   a   division 
|  but    once    forsaking     that    plain     appellation  ii  the  question!    Page  176.    He   asked   if  his" 
they   have   instantly    become    entangled    iu   a  rote  was  recorded  in  the  negative?     The  Clerk  [ 
L,  „  .,,   ,      •  ,,       ,[,..   ,■      „  .        ,•    .    said  it  was      Honest  Abo  said  "that  is   right!"- 

I"  Lam-ram"  labyrinth.    "It  \n  ham,"  hassuout-  p,__  ioa      uu„    T  ;„  „,  ,   ,       ,  °,   . 

J  rage  loo.        Mr.  Lincoln    presented  a   bill   in  i 

j  ed  one.     "  It  is  rum,"'    has  responded  another,  relation  to  school  lands  which  have  or  may   be  I 
,  The  "hams"  have  grown  heated,  and  the  "rams"  relinquished."      Page  212.      He   presented   at 

I  havo  beet,  rampant,  until  a  pitched  battle  be-  Dil1  of  six  8ect'on«.  one  of  which  provides  a) 
,,,,,,  ,  fuoiixvjs    law— an    "efficient"    one    for    the 

twecnthe  rams"  and  the  "hams-'  has  appear-  District  of  Columbia.  Page  211.  Mr.  Lin-  i 
j  ed  unavoidable.  By  the  above  official  announce-  :oln  gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  f. 
'  meat— to  which  in  charity  we  give  publicity  -it  ho  District  of  Columbia,  by  consent  of  the'! 
j  n   *   ii  .•      •  3     •!   ,       ,  rce  white  people,   and  with  compeutation   to: 

appears    that   the   question  is  now  deeded  and  ±e   0WuerB.    Pag0   41G_     Lincoln  rote  to  in- 

I  that  the  "rams"  are  overthrown.     But  although  cpiiro  if  he  might  ask  a  question?     Being  told 

'  the  Republicans  may  succeed  in  preserving  their  ^hat    he  could  not»  hti  sat  duwu  without  asking 
i-i  i      ,a        ii    ii  ii    <•    i  -^       ,.*.     ,    it.     Page  569.     On  leave  he  presented    certain 

|  candidates  "ham,"  they  will  find  it  a  difficult  reBOlutiBon8  adopted  by  tho  in?nois  Legislature. 

"  save  his  bacon.  '  C  .    /  ,  S,f2'^  t Page  till.    Mr.    Lincoln  moved   the   previous 


.'matter  to 

from  iviomu 

"  WILLIE,  WE  HAVE  MISSED  YOU." 


question! 

That  is  the  whole  of  it. 


prev 
\  *%  >    - 
Wo  have  made  no 


[Supposed  lo  be  addressed  to  Wm.  H.  Seward,  by  aomission.     He  originated  no  measures,  save  the 

fugitive  nigger  bill  referred  to:  made  no  speech; 
and,  iu  oue  word  demonstrated  his  utter  lack 
of  all  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Having  said 
and  done  nothing  worthy  of  remembrance,  it 
was  forgotten  by  the  public  that  he  had  over 
been  a  member. 

What  a  contrast  with  Clay  or  Webster, 
Douglas  or  Buchanan,  Seward  or  Chase!  Is 
such  a  man  fit  for  President?— Log  an  Co.  CO-) 

Serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  iu  the; 
Republican   party   that   another   conspiracy  is 
going  on   in   its  ranks,  with   tho  arch-plotterr 
Greeley,  at  its  bottom.     The  Bridgeport,  Conn. ,[ 
Farmer  of  last  Tuesday  says,  "  Horaco  Gree-j 
ley   passed  through  hero   this  morning  in  dis-' 
guise,  having  on  a  black  hat   and  pepper-and-" 
salt   overcoat— both   new;  his    most    intimate;1 
friends  had  difficulty  in  recognizing  him."     "A 
black  hat" — how   symbolical  of  tho  radicalism 
into  which  ho  has  plunged  his  party  by  spring- 
ing  tho    Lincoln   trap   upon  them.     "Pepper- 
and-salt  overcoat"— how  significant  at  once  of 
the  "peppering"   he  has   recently    given   Mr. 
Seward,  and  of  the   "pickle"  into  which  he  has; 
thrown  the  whole  party.,-,' 

^jAtt.M.^.ttl  ,w     mmei'~TI1Wi   ill    '-  *'*-—  •'  "  '"      - ""'  ■■"'."■.- *i"..*^>*'""" 


I  fellow  citizen  of  Auburn.] 

O  Willie,  is  u  you,  dear. 

Safe,  sale  at  home  ? 
And  did  y.m  heir  Hie  news,  dear. 

Away  ui  Washington 7 
We  heard  thai  you'd  be  hear, 

And  it  made  our  heart  rejoice, 
For  we  thought  you'd  be  Hie  nominee 

The  party's  only  choice. 
Bui  it  seems  we  all  were  out : 

Y'Ur  name  ihey  did  refuse  ; 
U  Willie,  you  have  missed  it! 

AIhs,  the  doleful  news! 

We've  longed  10  see  you  running 
For  President  this  fall; 

We  thought  no  earthly  cunning 
Coll  d  drive  you  to  lue  wall. 

,-Ye  wai  ed  for  ench  ballol 
The  telegraph  did  send, 

Till  we  Oared  ihe  worst  was  coming- 
Thai  your  chance  was  st  an  end. 

But,  until  Ihe  gain--  was  up, 
Still  our  hopes  we  did  amuse. 

O  \V  Hie.  you  hive  missed  11 ! 
Alas,  the  doleful  news! 

Oar  hopes  were  never-failing, 

Oar  faith  was  bright  an.i  clear; 
Now  ull  i<  Chang' d  to  wailing 

For  thee,  my  Willie  dear ! 
La  l  night  I  sal  and  wepl 

Til'  the  coining  of  ihe  day  ; 
For  no  patronage  is  left 

Timi  you  now  can  give  away. 
For  Lincoln  (if  clecied) 

Wi  I  give  a^  he  may  choose. 
O  Wnlie,  you  have  mi-sed  it! 

Ahis.  ill-  doleful  news  ! 


WERE  WITH  LINCOLN 

When  Ho  Was  in  Congress  Nearly  a 
Haifa  Century  Ago, 

AH    ANNIVERSARY    IT    INTEREST 

Men  of  Note  Wfio  Were  Colleagues 
of  the  War  President. 

IN        III  E       ti  L  U       H  A  I.  1. 


Wllllln  a  !■  w  days  II  will  he  rbrty-olghl 
years  since  l-residcul  Lincoln  entered  upon 
Ids  duties  as  a  representative  from  mi- 
nuis.  He  then  met  many  who,  fourteen 
years  later,  wore  e"goged  on  lii  ■  side  o( 
Ihe  Union  or  against  It.  Dr.  S.  t".  Una  iy,  In 
his  recent  Interesting  volume  of  reeollee- 
ilons,  notes  Mai  Mr.  Lincoln  room. -J  at  the 

house  in'  Mrs.  Spt'iggS,  on  1st  .-Heel  cast 
tl.ow  in.- In, I  ti  In  in,,  library  site),  which 
with  il,,;  other  houi'.es  known  as  Cm  i.,n 
iow  was  the  Carroll  prison  ilni-ln,?  the  war, 
.Mrs.  Surrull,  Lit'.  Mu.l.l  ami  others,  arrested 
In  connection  with  the  assassination  cun- 
spiruey,  were  imprh'i.i.cd  there  I'oi-  a  llnie. 

II  la  .Hsu  eoinewhai  remarkable  ii-„i  nol 
"i  Iy  were  many  In  Congress  ai  lh.il  lime 
who  miI.s,.  iuently  ul.Ieil  hi  Hi.:  making  of 
history  on  one  side  or  the  other,  hut  they 
wore    In    many    Instances    nolghliui  ,.    The 

I  extending  rronrthe  llr'st  Monday  in  liccc'ni- 
her   lo   in,,    middle,   of   August,   an, I   ii    u.i., 

|  on  inn  reeling  as  lengthy.  The  consideration 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  war,  which 
was  ended  by  treaty  in  February,  IMS.  and 
which  had  lieen  oi  posed  as  having  hem 
unconstitutionally  begun,  oemmed  irmeh 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Polk  was  it  the  ,11, le 
President,  with  Air.  I.iallas  Vice  President. 
Mr.  llnehanan.  afterward  PrcsdeiC.,  was 
Secretary  ol  Slate,  and  Gideon  Welles. 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  N.tvv.  wo  then 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing, NHvy  Department. 

In  the  Senate  was  ihe  coul'eleraie  prrsi- 
deiil.  Jelf  Havis,  who  had  made  a  brilliant 
neon!  In  the  Mexican  war  after  his  sen  let 
in  ihe  House,  and  who  suhseiiueiilly  was 
President  Pierce's  Kmolary  of  Wa,-.  lie 
•hen  I,,,, iided  wild  Mis.  Owner,  ^,n  the  Mill. 
There    was,    especially   in    Ihe   Senate,   nil, eh 

'  piesidenilul  tlmher,  past,  present  and 
future.     The  lone  star  slate  (Te.iasl.  whose 

,  Hag  was  at  the  lime  as  poi.a'ii-  as  the 
slurs    and   slripes.    was    represenled    in    Ihe 

|  Senate  l.y   .Mr.   Rusk.    .1.  J.   C.ll.'oii.leii   was 

I  in,-  of   the   Senators   iroin   Kentucky;   \V.   I.. 

I  Liayiun  from  New  Jersey  was  file  republi- 
can candidate  for   \  lee  President  in   load. 

|      .  Ue|]-Uis,uil     \lllllCN. 

I  Mr.  Mann, mi  of  North  Carolina  had  Keen 
voted  for  as  the  candidate  fur  President  m 
Ihe  wnig  convention  of  le.17.  Senator  Uuug- 
las.  Lincoln's  opponent  in  Illinois,  ,,a,l  wlio 
was  also  one  of  his  opponents  In  IXIill,  was 
ir.  the  Senate,  in  this  body  was  also  Simon 
Cameron,  who  became  Secretary  ol  War 
in, ,ler  Mr.  Lincoln.  John  A.  lux.  Secretary 
ol  the  Treasury  under  Buchanan,  became 
a  prominent  Union  major.  Hen.  Tom  Cor- 
win.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr. 
F.lliuoie,  was  seni  as  minister  10  Mexico  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  In  Ism. 

J.  M.  Bei  lieu  of  Georgia  had  served  as 
Alton, cv  General. uniier  CJeu.  Jackson,  from 
1*211  till  K-vll.  ltevcrdi  Johnson  of  Mary- 
hill, I  was  Atioi'lley  G.horul  under  Taylor,  a 
delcgalc  In  ihe  peace  ouugross  In  USUI,  and 
sieved  III  ilie  Senate  from  INiKI  to  ISII'J. 
Lewis  Cass,  who.  under  Van  llureli,  Was 
minister  lo  France,  was  Ihe  following  year 
Ihe     candidal,'     on     Ihe     democratic     lleket 

I  Slate  under  Buchanan" 

,  Daniel  Webster  had  screed  as  Scerelary 
!  of  Stale  under  Tyler.  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
i  South  Carolina,  who  lia.l  been  Secretary  of 
!  War  under  Monroe,  Vice  President  In  the 
I  Ouillcv    Adams     a.lniln'sl  .a  Hull,    a.al   Soerc- 


lury  „r  state  uiul,  r  Tyler,  was  then  a  Sua. 
tor.    It.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia  hud  just 

1    ' "I    his    ear.  er    iis    Senator,     which 

lan  Into  tlie  war  mid  I.  lui.naied  in  hi*  e*- 
|, nf. I,,a  in  July,  ls',1  hi  I.,  Ihe  in,.., .Inn 
accepting     the     portfolio     of     scorrlary     of 

"fate    i. inh-      Hi iiited.-r.icy      II     S     Foolc 

(Mr.    I'a.l  .'    ,  OllCUgUl  I    all,  ,  ward    „  -rveil    III 

'I"    '""I   d,  ■ ■■,, ,,,  J     M.   Mason  or 

Virginia,  expel!-. I  In  lh.il.  v;.,s  will,  Mi. 
slid,  II  a  mill ale  commissi. mef  I,,  Hu- 
ll he  John  1',  II  lie,  who  ...,  .  in,  I,  .oil 
'  Ildale    for    Ihe    Vice     I  re  .el,  luy    in     ls.,J. 

sirvcd  ill!  l««i,  and  wan  iht-n  appointed 
'"  a.  I.  '-  lo  Spain     John  i;,ji  „r   r, ,,  .... 

alio  was  in  ihe  lions,,  from  I.SJ7  lo  )s|l.  II,.- 

same  year  commenced  l, la  senatorial  r.,-r- 
v  •'.  ami   wa..  mi   ihe   Union   i;  :kc.l  for   the 

pr.'ual.'iu  V  hi  Isdn  A  p.  lain,  r  Was  Mr. 
I'allioon',,  .  olh.igue.     ■f,„,.       II      ||,  ,,,,,,,    Wiul 

ih.n  a  veteran  In  ihe  ,s,.,„.i,  . 
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Ti'0   S,, 


.   Jell     lla 

ai.il.er     w 


II, 


occupied  by  the  Supreme  Co. in,  on  Ihe 
ecsl  sale  ol  the  oil  hull, Inn,',  and  the  Chair 
wns  ai  ih-  center  of  ihe  present  bi  en 
Th.  n    w.-i-e  ilfty-slx  desks  arranged  in  four 

solid-,  holes,    and    Mr.    Ilavia    occupied    No. 

ai  ithe  extreme  right  of  ihe  chair  on  the 
outer  row.  in  the  northeast  corner  of  ihe 
chamber)  while  his  colleague,  Mr.  Foote. 
hud  Ills  seal  in  the  second  row  mar  the 
main  aisle.  Mr.  Davis  had  us  his  hoigh- 
I'crs  Ihe  sterlinK  democrats  VVm.  All.  n  or 
cllo.  Seiiaiors  Mason  and  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia, win,  were  associated  with  him  in  the 

cenfederaey.   and   Mr.    Ilelilon   and   lieu,  lilx 
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no    present    Si 
Ir.   Davis,  the 
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need      la     s 
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able 


lot  point  out  llic  desk  In 
,  chamber  occupied  by 
Ions  may  at  least  clew 
>mmcnced  his  senatorial 


S|„ak,l 

facing 


si, 


the 


ill  11  1 


served  with  .Mr. 
nf  New  Humpshl 
tlie  peine  congress;  Jacob  Collamer.  post- 
master General  uidor  the  Taylor  adminis- 
tration and  Senator  from  '..I  lo  'til ;  Oej  P 
Marsh  of  Vermont,  minister  to  Turkey 
under  Taylor  and  to  Italy  under  Lincoln' 
John  Qulncy  Adams.  ex-Pn  sident,  who  died 
at  his  post  in  the  House  in  February  fol- 
lowing; Ellakhn  Sherrill  of  New  York,  who 
was  killed  at  Gettysburg;  John  A.  Rock- 
well of  New  York,  who  practiced  law  here 
for  some  years  and  died  In  1*111;  Nathan  1C 
Hall,  who  had  been  Mr.  Fillmore's  student 
and  partner  and  was  his  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Washington  Hunt  of  New  York,  who  de- 
clined a  nomination  for  the  vice  presidency 
in  -UVJ;  L.  C.  Levin  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  nutlve  American 
party  In  1S4H;  A.  II.  Mcllyalne  one  of  Mr 
Lincoln's  fellow  boarders  ut  Mrs.  Spriggs' 
with  Gov.  Pollock  (delegato  to  the  peace 
congress  and  dlreclor  of  ihe  mint  in  'lilt, 
and  Juhn  Strom,  the  late  Win  Strong 
afterward  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court;  Jasper  P.  Brady,  who  was  for 
many  years  subsequent  of  the  paymaster 
general's  oltiec;  Gen.  John  G.  Chapmau  of 
Maryland,  who  presided  at  the  whig  con- 
vention of  'alt. 

J.  W.  Crlslield  of  Maryland,  who  was  In 
the  peace  congress  with  J.  Ulxon  Roman 
Robert  M.  Mi-Lane,  minister  to  China  under 
Buchanan,    and 


Franc 
of    VI 


nla. 


Cleveland;   Tin, 


S.    Bo 


;.!     till     '111     (ol 


ill;    Wn 


B.    Pi 


vho 


In    the 


Cllngman  of  North 
Carolina,  who  tyas  expelled  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate  In  '111  and  was  a  confed- 
erate congressman,  and  A.  W.  Venable  of 
North  Carolina,  who  also  was  In  the  confed- 
erate congress. 

Some  State  Delegations. 
South    Carolina    was   represented    In    part 


by    R.    B.    Rhett.    who 


veil  kn 


In 


Ge 


cto 


In 


llv 


•1   who 


In   Co 


gress.  Georgia  hod  In  her  delegation  A.  H. 
Stephens,  who  served  the  confederacy  as 
vice  president;  Howell  Cobb,  who  was  onco 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
^Sehanan,  and  beeams  prominent  In  the 
confederacy  us  a  brigadier  general  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly died  In  New  York;  Albert  Iverson.  who 
withdrew  from  the  Senate  and  Joined  the 
rebellion;  Thos.  V.  King,  who  was  a  con- 
federate commissioner  to  Europe,  and  Rob- 


ert Toombs,  who  wa*  aricrward  a  briga- 
dier general  and  secrelary  of  stale  of  th<» 
confederacy.  Among  th*.  It,-pie«,-iilauvte 
Irom  Alabauui  wore  \V.  It.  W.  Cobb  „-,(, 
became  a  member  of  the  confederate  con- 
gress, from  which  1,0  was  expelled  for  dl»- 
kyalty;    H.    w.    Milliard,    who    under    the  I 

Tyler  a,liiilni  .1,  .lion  HUM  nilnisler  to  llel- 
K.iiiii. 

Mississippi    hud    In    h.r    delegation    Alb.  rl 

G.  Brown,    who  on d   the   llu.se  in  'lo, 

and    was  one   or   the   expelled   .Senal.rs   nun 

served  in  the  ctinfi-derjuiy;  v,    .<    feather- 

ton.  who  iiul,se,|o.-,,ll>  wa  i  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  ihe  confederate  a,  my,  then  roomed 

at   Hill's  lafl.-iwar.l   lb,    oil   Capitol  prUon/. 

I Thompson  also  roomed  ai  Hnl's.    (le 

s,  rvod  In  the  House  from  '.In  lo  '.'.1.  declined 

a      -.  -in,  lorshl,,,      won     Se- -  ,e-l  a  I  y     of      the     III- 

i.iior  from  "•''  lo  January,  'ill,  and  served 

US     ;,,.<n;ur    ot    Ill's    si. U.-    and     In     Die    i„ie 

I, -.'i  ,1,-  army,   and    Patrick  Tomklns    was 
a    fellow    boarder  ol    Mr.   Lincoln's  al  Mrs. 
Speiggs'. 
In  the  Ten  leeece  conilngent  was  Andrew 

-1"1"'",.       Who.       I ,,g      „.,„.,  I       .,     ,;,. 

e      lUllg       eiles     of     years,      became     Pl.-sidel.l 

en  tile  death  of  Ml    Lincoln.    lie  boarded  nt 

."lis,  llallai.J'-,  .,,,  ,-  street  near  LeUwai'e 
avenue;  Wni.  I.'i.i'i,  w.  who  dur.i.g  ihe  war 
was  arrested  i  i  disloyally  to  th,-  I  nl 
i  hi  was  released  by  ordei  of  Mr.  Lincoln; 
St.  P  G-irtry.  wlio  served  several  terms  ,n 
lb-  C.  S.  Iloo...  ,„  Itepreaeiitatlves  and  in 
ihe  eonfederate  congress;  Geo.  \\  Jones. 
who  was  in  Ihe  peace  congress.  F.  P.  stall- 
ion, wh„  lived  here  many  years  before  go- 
lug  lo  Tennessee,  wis  a  member  of  Ihe 
House  lei,  years,  governor  of  Kansas,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  District  bar  for  a 
I.  i.g  lime.  IP.,  brother,  ll.  11  Stanton  -.f 
Kentucky,  Joined  him  in  ihe  House  in  'in. 
Adams,   who   was   appointed   sixih 
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Busey,  Samuel  Clagett  Busey.  Personal  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  Forty-Six  Years' 
MembershipMedical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Residence  in  this  City,  DC:  Washington, 

1895,  pp.  25-28 

...  I  took  the  office  on  A  Street,  S.  E.,  now  included  in  the  eastern  park  of  the  Capitol,  vacated  by  Dr. 
Francis  M.  Gunnell,  who  had  a  week  before  passed  the  Medical  Examining  Board  for  the  Navy,  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  took  my  meals  at  a  boarding-house  kept  by  Mrs.  Sprigg,  occupying  a  seat  at  the  table 
nearly  opposite  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  I  soon  learned  to  know  and  admire  for  his  simple  and 
unostentatious  manners,  kind-heartedness,and  amusing  jokes,  anecdotes,  and  witticisms.  When  about  to 
tell  an  anecdote  during  a  meal  he  would  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  place  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  rest 
his  face  between  his  hands,  and  begin  with  the  words  "  that  reminds  me,"  and  proceed.  Everybody 
prepared  for  the  explosions  sure  to  follow.  I  recall  with  vivid  pleasure  the  scene  of  merriment  at  the 
dinner  after  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  occasioned  by  the  descriptions,  by  himself 
and  others  of  the  Congressional  mess,  of  the  uproar  in  the  House  during  its  delivery. 

I  had  not  attached  any  importance,  and  had  rarely  referred  to  the  fact  of  having  boarded  jnJhe^ajne_house 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  until  I  read  a  statement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  to  the  effect  that  a  diligent  search 
made  by  the  Memorial  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  failed  to  locate  the  house  in  which  he 
had  resided  during  his  service  in  Congress;  and,  more  recently,  having  declined  an  invitation  to  make  an 
address  at  the  memorial  meeting,  held  April  14,  1894,  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  his  death,  in  which 
I  was  requested  to  set  forth  such  facts,  circumstances,  and  reminiscences  of  Congressman  Lincoln  as  I 
might  recall,  it  has  seemed  not  only  eminently  proper,  but  incumbent  upon  me  to  comply  so  far  with  that 
request  as  to  record  in  some  permanent  form  the  brief  details  of  that  association. 

The  house  was  the  fourth  of  a  row  of  houses  known  as  "Carroll  Row,"  situated  on  the  east  side  of  First 
Street,  E.,  between  A  Street,  S.,  and  East  Capitol  Street,  the  south  house  of  the  row  being  at  the  corner  of 
First  and  A  Streets,  S.  The  location  is  now  better  known  as  the  west  front  of  one  of  the  squares  (729)  upon 
which  the  new  Library  building  is  being  built.  The  corner  house  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Duff  Green  and 
family,  who  took  their  meals  at  the  Sprigg  boarding-house,  the  next  by  William  I.  McCormick  and 
family,  and  the  third  by  John  H.  Houston  and  family.  The  two  houses  north  of  the  Sprigg  house  were 
boarding-houses,  then  a  stonecutter's  yard,  and  the  three-story  brick  house  at  the  corner  of  First  Street,  E., 
and  East  Capitol  Street,  with  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor  and  dwelling  above  occupied  by  the  stonecutter, 
completed  the  west  front  of  the  square. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  boarders  at  the  Sprigg  house,  among  whom  may  be  named,  besides  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Messrs.  Mcllvaine,  Dick,  Blanchard,  and  Pollock,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  Thompkins,  M.  C,  from  Mississippi,  the  Green  family,  Nathan  Sargent—  better 
known  as  "Oliver  Oldschool"— Edmund  French,  a  private  citizen,  and  myself.  All  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  Whigs.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  the  topic  of  frequent  conversation  and 
the  occasion  of  very  many  angry  controversies.  Dick,  who  represented  the  Lancaster  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  afterward  represented  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  a  very  offensive  man  in  manner  and 
conversation,  and  seemed  to  take  special  pleasure  in  ventilating  his  opinions  and  provoking  unpleasant 
discussions  with  the  Democrats  and  some  of  the  Whigs,  especially  Thompkins,  who  held  adverse 
opinions  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Nathan  Sargent  was  also  a  radical,  but  was  so  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor  that  he  restrained  himself  and  followed  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
may  have  been  as  radical  as  either  of  these  gentlemen,  but  was  so  discreet  in  giving  expression  to  his 
convictions  on  the  slavery  question  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  anybody,  and  was  so  conciliatory  as  to 
create  the  impression,  even  among  the  proslavery  advocates,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  introduce  or  discuss 
subjects  that  would  provoke  a  controversy.  When  such  conversation  would  threaten  angry  or  even 
unpleasant  contention  he  would  interrupt  it  by  interposing  some  anecdote,  thus  diverting  it  into  a  hearty 
and  general  laugh,  and  so  completely  disarrange  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  that  the  parties  engaged  would 


'"fcss  ^~fhisti""y-^c?n^/<^pi-^^cric>^'s/U6>^^l 


either  separate  in  good  humor  or  continue  conversation  free  from  discord.  This  amicable  disposition  made 
him  very  popular  with  the  household. 


rT  SPEECH  IN  CONGRESS. 

General  McClernand  Tells  of  Lincoln's 

with  Union  Congressmen  from  the 
South-Tribute  of  Former  Opponent. 
rbec«n*  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  In 
m6  at  Vandalla,  then  the  capital  ofniiSa? 
A.  measure  was  pending  In  SlLSSSSt 
contemplating  the  removal  of  tb^n&ai 
22" LVa*dalla  to  Springfield;  and  aSSS l 

him.    I  fKnSTT  the  m-MU~  T  o'ten  nSt 
«Jm^L foun*  Wm  earnest  m  the  advocacv 

ldlL     t™*-*      f   kren   exception   and  clear 
ideas.    In  the  session  of  1841-42 1  was  in  «»I 

5R??ff eld  ilstrtcV  We  fflet  ^equently  dur- 
ing the  session.    It  was  at  a  time  when  the 

£62£^  ♦  ^Mj.0iiF  Was  PU8Wns  measures 
£i.«in?KUP  r?6  °ld  State  Bank'  x  recall  that, 
lortrt  VJl»D»mOCrat8.  had  a  wo»"klng  ma^ 
Jfc  ?*  •Vl*Z:were  "Jdoua  over  the  result  of 
the- final  vote,  I  was  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  majority  and  Lincoln  was  practically 
the  leader  of  the  Whlf$.     When  it  caWto 

J2f  °»nKtheKb,ILthe  W^  *ttempted^  de- 
feat  It  by  breaking  the  quorum.    Mr.  Lin. 

%  ••."£*£*  tb/tueh  a  window  and  got  out 
iL^iffi  f**  I-We41  r««««ber  the  great 
Si^i;11?  *ct  «*««**.  as  his  tall  form  disap. 
KFJS*   ron!  vlew'    We  touted  after  him 

aJTfJ  „- :£*  ..*  Democrats  anally  succeed- 
ed *o  passing  the  bill. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress 

hLShiK?  t0  WasWft^on  tofcifiE£^I 
heard  his  first  speech  In  Congress.    He  was 

Li!SLi?*h^d  hIm  ■»••*  before.    I  at- 

L^^Sm??^  *♦*?. waa*ed  to  say  as  much 

^5SaH««w^  Sme*   J318  «««elsncy  In 
^ftJSff tne**  _of  *»i»  manner. 

^-«?¥^Si«dn^0l,!  waa  ,B"WWW  Presf- 

dentf. ^^"JWat^^versatlons  with  him 

the    situatlnn.      H*    thn,,.w,    ^*  - 


on   the  situation.     He  thought  at  fir^t  we 
would  escape  war.    I  told  him  he  was  wroiur 
as  I  knew  the  feeling  of  Southern  Congress- 
men in  Washington  was  for  a  separate  re- 
public.   I  had  been  In  Washington  the  div- 
ceding  session  and  I  realized  the  feellnsr  of 
the  South  better  than  Mr.  Lincoln  did     I  told 
^ilm  of  an  Interview  I  had  had  with  Presl- 
*W»A.  Buchanan  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
rumor  of  an  advance  of  a  military  force 
from  Virginia  aqd   Maryland  to  seize  the 
Capital,  duMnr-^toh  I  had  urged  Buehan- 
*  <u*  5r  ***.e  steps   to  preserve*  Washington 
from  capture. 

I  recall  distinctly  an  interview  I  had  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  In  company  with  a  Congressman 
from  Louisiana.  This  Congressman  was  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  Union,  but  he  was 
frightened  by  the  talk  of  the  forcible  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  In  reply  to  a  question  re- 
garding Mr.  Lincoln's  position  on  slavery, 
the  President  stretched  forth  his  arms  and 
•*id  with  deep  solemnity:  "  All  I  want  the 
South  to  do  is  to  obey  the  constitution  and  ! 
the  laws."  He  said  this  with  extreme 
earnestness,  and  the  Southerner  was  Im- 
pressed deeply.  H.  C.  McCj^brkakd. 


Lincoln  Eminently  Fair. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  triumphantly  elect- 
ad    and  It  became  Lincoln's  duty,  as 
whig   member   of   congress   from   Illi- 
nois  to  recommend  certain  persons  to 
all    government   offices    in    that   state, 
says   Helen    Nicolay    la    St.    Nicholas. 
He    did    this    after      he      returned    to 
Springfield,  for  his   term   in  congress 
ended  on  March  4,  1849,  the  day  that 
Gen    Taylor   became    president.      The 
letters    that   he    sent    to    Washington 
when  forwarding  the  papers  and  appli- 
'  cations  of  people  who  wished  appoint- 
ment   were    both      characteristic    and 
amusing;  for  in  his  desire  not  to  mis- 
lead or  to  do  injustice   to   any   man, 
they   were  very   apt  to  say   more  .in 
favor  of  the  men  he  did  not  wish  to 
^"'appointed    than   in    recommenda- 
tion of  his  own  particular  candidates. 
This  absolute  and  impartial  fairness 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  was  one  of  his 
strongest   traits,   governing   every   ac- 
tion of  his  life.    If  it  had  not  bqfrn  for 
,his,  he  might  possibly  have  enjoyed 
another   term    In   congress,    for   there 
dad  been  talk  of  reelecting  bim.     In 
spite  of  his  confession  to  Speed  that 
I  'baias  elected  to  congress,  though  I 


am   very   grateful   to  our  friends   for 
having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as 
much  as  I  expected,"  this  must  have 
been  flattering.    But  there  were  many 
able    young    men    In    Springfield    who 
coveted  the  honor,  and  they  had  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves   that    each    would    be    content 
with  a  single  term.  Lincoln,  of  course, 
remained  faithful  to  this  promise.  His 
strict  keeping  of  promises  caused  him 
also  to  lose  an  appointment  from  Pres- 
ident Taylor  as  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  which  might  easily 
have  been  his,  but  for  which  he  had 
agreed  to  recommend  some  other  Illi- 
nois   man.     A    few    weeks    later    the 
president   offered    to   make    him   gov- 
ernor of  the  new  territory  of  Oregon. 
This   attracted  him  much  more  than 
the  other  office  had  dune,  but  he  de- 
clined because  his  wife  was  unwilling 
to  live  In  a  place  so  far  away. 

His  career  in  congress  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  him  in  t.fter  life, 
having  given  him  a  close  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  brought  him  Into  contact 
with  political  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
the  union.  . 


■  ^ 


u 


Figure  Cut  in  Congress. 


Speaking  of  Lincoln  In  congress,  Morgan's 
"  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the  Man,"  from  which 
we  quote,  with  the  Macmlllan  company's  per- 
mission, says-:  Lincoln  was  38  when  he  took 
his  seat  in-  congress  and  entered  upon  another 
grade  In  the  university  of  life.        )  f  t  f 

The  time  was  well  chosen  for  him.  The  elo- 
quence of  Webster  still  contended  with  the 
philosophy  of  Calhoun  for  the  mastery  of  a 
penate,  In  which,  sat  many  other  noted  men, 
among  them  Benton  and  Cass,  Tom  Corwln, 
Sam  Houston  In  his  Navajo  blanket.Jefterson 
Davis  and1  Simon  Cameron,  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, and.  John  A.  DIx.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
-  received  his  promotion  to  the  upper  chamber 
the  day  Lincoln  entered  the  low. 

Robert  C.  Wlnthrop  was  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  under  him  sat  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, Robert  Toombs,  Collamer  of  Vermont, 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  Horace  Greeley  w&a 
added  to  the  membership  by  a  special  elec- 
tion. Above  all,  the  name  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams'  still  illuminated  the  roster  of  the 
house,  and'  It  was  while  Lincoln  was  a  mem- 
ber that  the  "  old  man  eloquent  "  fell,  mor- 
tally stricken  at  his  post  of  dmty  In  the  hall 
of  representatives,  worn  out  by  a  life  of 
service  to  the  republic. 

The  new  congressman,  from  Illinois  wae  to- 


tally unknown  to  l.ils  fellow  members.  As  the 
only  Whig  from  his  state,  however,  he  re- 
ceived a  special  welcome  from  his  party 
associates,  and  this,  with  his  natural  gift  of 
winning  men;  soon  marked  him.  out  from  the 
crowd.  He  attracted  the  favor  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  was  a  guest  at  several  of  the 
great  expounder's  Saturday  breakfasts.  He 
needed  only  to  tell  his  first  story  in  the  loung- 
ing room  at  the  capltol  to  gain  attention 
there,  and  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  the 
recognized  champion  of  the  storytellers  of 
congress. 

The  congressional  library  and  the  library  of 
the  Supreme  court,  with  their  great  stores  of 
books,  were  like  a  gold' mine  In  his  eyes.  More 
than  once  the  attendants  were  amused  to  see 
him  tie  up  a  lot  of  books  In  his  bandanna 
handkerchief,  stick  his  cane  through  the  knot, 
and  go  forth  to  his  boarding  house  with  the 
bundle,  over  his  shoulder,  just  asin  other  days 
he  had  carried  his  wardirobe  while  tramping 
from  job  to  job. 

Fortune  never  served  Lincoln  better  than 
when,  at  the  end  of  his1  two  years  In  congress, 
she  led  his  steps  up  the  old.  stairway  to  the 
bare  and  dingy  law  office  of  Lincoln  &  Heirn^ 
don  In  the  back  room  of  a  two  story  brick 
building  on  the  square  In  Springfield. 


Lincoln  as  Congressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  our  late  min- 
ister to  France,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  publi- 
shed in  the  North  American  Review 
for  October,  thus  speaks  of  the  mar- 
tyred president,  at  the  period  of  his 
election  to  Congress. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847.  He  sat  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the 
long  session  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
draw  one  of  the  most  undesirable 
seats  in  the  hall.  He  participated  but 
little  in  the  active  business  of  the 
House,  and  made  the  personal  acquain- 
tance of  but  few  members.  He  was  at- 
tentive and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  followed  the 
course  of  legislation  closely.  When  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House,  the  cam- 
paign of  1848  for  President  was  just 
opening. 

"I  was  again  in  Washington  part  of 
the  winter  of  1849  (after  the  election 
of  General  Taylor)  and  saw  much  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  A  small  number  of  mu- 
tual friends — including  Mr.  Lincoln 
— made  up  a  party  to  attend  the  in- 
augural ball  together.  It  was  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  inauguration  ball 
ever  given.  Of  course  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  be- 
fore. One  of  the  most  modest  and  un- 
pretending persons,  present,  he  could 
not  have  dreamed  that  like  honors 
were  to  come  "to  him  almost  within 
a  little  more  than  a  decade.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  all  that  was  to 
be  seen,  and  we  did  not  take  our  de- 
parture until  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  When  we  went  to  the 
cloak  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
trouble  in  finding  his  short  coat  while 
after  a  long  search  he  was  unable  to 
find  his  hat.  After  an  hour  he  gave  up 
all  idea  of  finding  it.  Taking  his  coat 
on  his  arm  he  walked  into  Judiciary 
Square  deliberately  adjusting  it  on 
his  shoulders  and  started  off  bare- 
headed for  his  lodgings.  It  would  be 
hard  to  forget  the  sight  of  that  tall 
and  slim  man,  with  his  short  cloak 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  without 
any  hat  on,  starting  for  his  long  walk 
home  on  capital  hill  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  And  this  incident  is  akin 
to  one  related  to  me  by  the  librarian 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  library  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  law 
books  which  he  wanted  to  take  to  his 
room  for  examination.  Getting  toge- 
ther all  the  books  he  wanted,  he  plac- 
ed them  in  a  pile  on  a  table.  Taking 
a  large  bandana  handkerchielf  from 
his  pocket,  he  tied  them  up;  and  put- 
ting a  stick  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  throrugh  a  knot  he  had 
made  in  the  handkerchief,  adjusting 
the  package  of  books  to  his  stick,  he 
shouldered  it  and  marched  off  from 
the  library  to  his  room.  In  a  few  days 
he  returned  the  books  in  the  same 
way.— Oct.  14,  1885. 


HT 


AS  A   MEMBER   OF  CONGRESS 


N  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  Lincoln  made  but  little  impression,  while 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  greatest  rival  for  thirty  years,  won  high  opinions  in 
the  Senate.  Lincoln  made  some  valuable  acquaintances  among  whom  was 
Daniel  Webster,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  story-teller  and  a  jovial  fellow 
to  meet.  He  had  given  his  first  expression  upon  slavery  about  fifteen  years 
before,  in  the  Assembly  at  Vandalia,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lincoln-Stone 
Protest"  in  which  he  and  only  one  other  member  declared  that  slavery  is 
founded  on  injustice  and  bad  policy."  While  in  Congress  Lincoln  was  greatly 
exercised  because  slaves  were  herded  together  and  sold  in  a  negro  livery 
stable"  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  He  formulated  and  reported  a 
bill  for  abolishing  the  traffic  in  human  beings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  bill  never  came 
to  a  vote  He  afso made  a  speech  offering  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Spot  Resolutions 
Defuse  they  took   President  Polk  to  task  for  needlessly,    as    he    thought,    precipitating    the    war 

WithB£eCLincoln  returned  home  to  stay  he  made  a  visit  to  New  England  speaking  in  the ,  inter- 
,cfc  ~t  7arharv  Tavlor  He  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  but  he  saw  that 
Clay  could  neTer ^e  elected  to  the  presidency,  so  he  did  all  he  could  for  that  staunch  Southern 
Whig, ""Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  as  General  Taylor  was  called.  He  also  visited  Niagara  and 
hpcran  tn  write  a  lecture  about  the  falls.  ,  ,    ,, 

g  About  this  time  he  perfected  his  invention  for   helping    stranded    steamboats    over    shallows m 
the    variable    Western    rivers.      His    model,    whittled   out   of  a  cigar  box,  is  still  one  of  the  rater- 

eStmThe1Sservice  for  which1  he  wm  best  known  in  Congress  was  a  humorous  speech  against  General 
Cass,  referring  to  his  own  bloodless  heroism  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  as  follows: 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  I  am  a  military 
hero?  Yes,  sir;  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  1 
"fought,  bled"  and— came  away  !  Speaking  of  General  Casss 
career  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman  s 
defeat  but  I  was  about  as  near  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull  s 
surrender;  and,  like  him.  I  saw  the  place  very  soon  after- 
wards It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not  break  my  sword  tor 
I  had  none  to  break;  but  I  bent  my  musket  pretty  badly 
on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword,  the  idea  is  he 
broke  it  in  desperation.  I  bent  my  musket  by  accident.  It 
General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  whortle- 
berries I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild 
onions'  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more 
than  I  did;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with 
mosquitoes,  and,  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  ot 
blood  I  can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"f  I  should  ever  conclude  to  doff  whatever  our  Democratic 
friends  may  suppose  there  is  of  black-cockade  federalism 
about  me.  and  thereupon  they  shall  take  me  up  as  their 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  protest  they  shall  not  make 
fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General  Cass,  by  attempting  to 
write   me   into   a   military   hero! 


His  modal,  whittled  out  of  n  ci£nr  box 


fit  ° 


w 


Ajlleint  C.  Clajre: 

Attoejvey  a.t  Law 
16  Fourteejsih  Street 

>VXSBCINGTOTSr,D.  C. 


Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
My  dear  3±r:- 

I  am  sending  two 
extracts  relative  to  your  father's 
residence.    And,  a  copy  of  my  picture. 
There  is  a  hotter  which  I  have  not  yet 
located. 


iarch  26.  1917. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN   CONGRESS 

by 

Charles  Oscar  Paullin,   The  Washington  Herald,    January  24th,    1909 


Lincoln  spent   almost  a  year  in  Washington  as  the 
Representative  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  from  the  Sangamon 
district   of  Illinios.     He   arrived  in  the  city  about   Decem- 
ber 1st,    1847,    for  the   first   session,    and   found  lodgings  on 
Capitol  Hill,    at  Mrs.   B.   Sprigg's  boarding-house  in  Duff 
Green's  row,   two   squares  east  of   the  Capitol. 

It  was  customary  at  this  time  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  board  in  small  clubs  or  messes,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  now  followed  by  students  in  college  towns.  The 
Washington  newspapers  of  the  olden  time  contain  many  adver- 
tisements inserted  by  boarding-house  keepers-  usually  women- 
informing  the  public  that  they  could  accommodate  a  "mess  of 
"members  with  pleasant   chambers." 

Five    of  Lincoln's  messmates  were  Pennsylvania  Re- 
presentatives- John  Planchard,      John  Dickey,    A.  R.  M'cllvaine, 
James  Pollock   and  John  Strohm-  all  men  of  little  note,   with 
the   exception  of  Pollock,   who  later  became   governor  of   Penn- 
sylvania.       In  1861,   Lincoln  appointed  him  director   of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia,    and  it  was  while   holding  that    office 
that   he  was  instrumental   in     having  the  motto  ."In  Cod  we  trust," 
placed  on  the  national   coins.       There  were  three  other  Repre- 
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sentatives  at  Mrs.  Sprigg'e,  BUsha  Ember  of  Indiana,   and  P . 

W.  Tompkins  of  Mississippi,  men  of  no   particular  signifi- 
cance, and  Joshua  R.  Ciddings  of  Ohio,   for  twenty  years 
(1838-1859)  the  most  distinguished  anti-slavery  leader  of  the 

House . 

in  1861  Lincoln  appointed  Giddinge  Consul  General 

to  Canada,   an  office  that  he  held  until  hie  death.     There 
sbould  also   be  mentioned  ae  fellow-boarders  of  Lincoln,  Gen- 
eral Duff  Green,   a  politician  and  diplomatist  of  some   fame 
in  his  day,   Nathan  Sargent,   a  journalist,   .ho  wrote  under  the 
pan-name  of  Oliver  Oldschool.   and  Dr.  S.  C.  Busey  of  Washing- 
ton.      The  variety  of  characters  in  the  mm  was  quite   suffi- 
cient to  make  the  talk     at  the  table  as  enjoyable  ae  the  eat- 

ing. 

Mrs.   Sprigg  seated  her  guests  at   a  long  table,   over 

whibh  she  presided.     Dr.  Busey,    a  young  doctor,  who  had  been 
recently  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,   sat  nearly  op- 
posite Lincoln,  whom,   ha  says,   he  "soon  learned  to  know  and 
••admire  for  his  simple  and  unostentatious  manners,  kind-hearted- 
»n9„.  and  amusing  jokes,   anecdotes,   and  witticisms.       When 
..bout  to  tell  an  anecdote  during  a  meal,   he  would  lay  down  his 
..k,ife   and  fork,  place  his  elbows  upon  the  table,   rest  hie  face 
••between  his  hands  and  begin  with  the  words,    'that  reminds  me/ 
■•and  proceed.     Ir.rO"*  prepared  for  the  explosions  sure  to 
"follow. 


-3- 
-I  recall  with  vivid  Pleasure  the  scene  cf  »erri- 

,.Representatives,    occasioned  by  the  descriptions  by  hi.self 
..and  others  of  the  Congressional  .....   cf  the  uproar  in  the 

"House  during  the  delivery." 

As  a  neighbor  tc  Lincoln,  there  lived  in  Duff 
Creeps  row,    Bi.on  C«er.n,   then  Senator  fro*  Pennsylvania, 
and  destined  tc  become  Lincoln-,  first  Secretary  of  War. 

h  +  4«.a1   rival      Stephen  A.   Douglas,    then 
Lincoln's  future  political   nvai,    o     i 

j     +   wiiBrri's  Hotel,   the   chief 
Senator  from  Illinois,    stayed  at  Willard 

hostelry  of  the   city. 

Andrew  Johnson,   a  Representative   from  Tennessee, 

■        .  senator  from  Mississippi   and  Alexander  H. 
Jefferson  Davis,   a  Senator  iro» 

n~~^r,4u     meseed   at   boarding 
Stephens,   a  Representative   from  Georgia, 

■Wtol  Hill  not   far  from  that   of  Mrs.  Sprigg.     Of 
houses  on  Capitol  mix 

•      PoKnrrv     1848,   wrote  to  his  law 
the  latter,   Lincoln,    in  Febnujry,   !*»«, 

partner  as   follows: 

..j   just  ta*e  my  pen  tc  say  that  Mr.  Stephens  cf 
Georgia,    a  little,   .U».  paU-faced,    consumptive  .an,  .ith  a 
voice  like  Logan's,   ha.  3ust   concluded  the  very  best   speech 
of  sn  hour's  length.   I  ever  heard.     ,y  eld  withered,   dry  eyes 

are  full  of  tears  yet." 

Near  Duff  Green's   row  there  was   a  bowling  alley  that 
.as  much  frequented  by  the   statesmen  on  Capitol  Hill.     **- 

a-        rnnrnln  was  a  very  awkward  bowler,   he  played  the 
withstanding  Lincoln  was   a  ve   y  defeated 

♦   ,nd  spirit;    and  whether  successful  or 
gave  with  zest   and  spirix,  ^^^^^^^ 
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w'as  always  in  good  humor.  At  the  alley  he  often  indulged  in 

tory  telling,  and  he  readily  gather- 


hie  favorite  pastime  of  story 


3d  around  him  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners. 

Another  resort  of  Lincoln  was  the  post-office  of  the 


House 


Here  his  favorite  seat,  according  to  the  newspaper 


correspondent,  Ben  Perley  Poore,  was  "at  the  left  of  the  open 
"fireplace,  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  long  legs  reach- 
ing over  to  the  chimney  jamb.  He  never  told  a  story  twice, 
"but  appeared  to  have  an  endless  repertoire  of  them  always 
"ready,  like  the  successive  charges  in  a  magazine  gun,  and 
"al.ways  pertinently  adapted  to  some  passing  event.   It  was  re- 
freshing to  us  correspondents,  compelled  as  we  were  to  listen 
"to  so  much  that  was  prosy  and  tedious,  to  hear  this  light  speci- 
men of  Western  genius  tell  his  inimitable  stories,  especially 
"his  reminiscences  of  the  Black  Hawk  Far.  M 

The  Librarian  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
lates an  incident  that  came  to  his  notice,  illustrative  of 
Lincoln's  plain,  unassuming,  backwoods  way  of  doing  things. 
One  day  he  came  to  the  library  and  asked  for  some  law  books 
which  he  wished  to  take  to  his  room;  when  they  were  brought  to 
him,  he  tied  them  into  a  bundle  by  means  of  a  bandana  handker- 
chief and  putting  a  stick  which  he  had  brought  with  him  through 
a  knot  in  the  handkerchief  he  shouldered  it  and  marched  off 
from  the  Library  to  his  lodgings.  In  a  few  days  he  returned 
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with  the  books  in  the  same  way. 

In  the   first    session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress, 
Mrs.  Lincoln   stayed  for  a  time  with  her  husband  at  Mrs.   Sprigg's. 
She  was  very  retiring  and  was   seldom  to  be   seen  at  her  meals. 
She  took   little  part   in  the    social   life   of  the   Capital.   Robert 
T.,    her  eldest   son  was  with  her.        She   did  not    return  to  Washing- 
ton  for  the   short   session. 

Mr.   Lincoln  was   frequently  named  as   a  member  of 
social   committees   of   semi-official   character,    appointed  to   give 
public   dinners   or  to  hold   patriotic   balls.     He  was   doubtless 
chosen   for  such  duties  more   often  than  he  would  have   been  had 
his  party  in  his   state   been  more  numerously  represented   at  Wash- 
ington.      He  was  the  only  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 
It  is   an  interesting  coincidence  that  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.   Douglas 
were  the  Representatives  of  Illinois  among  the  managers  of  the  National 
Birth-Night   Ball   advertised  to   be   held  on  the  night   of   February  22nd, 
1848,    and  also   among  the  managers  of   one   of  the   balls   given   on  the 
evening  after  President   Taylor's  inauguration. 

On   February  21st,    1848,    John  Quincy  Adams   received 
a  stroke   of  paralysis  in  the  House   of  Representatives   and  two   days 
later  he   died.      This  melancholy  event   led  to   the  postponement   of 
the   Birth-Night   Ball  until  March  1st.     Lincoln  was   one   of  the  members 
of  the  House   chosen  to  make   arrangements   for  Adam's   funeral.      He  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  President  Taylor's 
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juration  hall,   held  in  an  tensive  saloon"  new* 

built  on  Judiciary  Square,  near  the  present  Pension  Office. 

Xt  was  of  this  entertain,ent  that  Lincoln's  friend, 

■n    nlimhpr  of  mutual   friends- 
Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne  wrote,«A  email  number 

a     »«  fi   oartv  to    attend  the   inaugura- 
«including  Mr.  Lincoln-made  up  a  party 

It  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  inaugura- 
tion ball  together.     It  was   oy 

of   course  Mr.  Lincoln  had  never  seen 
-tion  ball  ever  given.     Of  course  Mr 

+W        of   the  kind  before.     One   of   the  most  modest   and  un- 
••anything  of   the  Kino 

♦     hP   could  not  have  dreamed  that  like 
..pretending  persons  present,  he  could 

to   come  to   him  almost  within  a  little  more  than  a 
"honors  were  to  come  to 

+  »a   in   all  that  was  to  be   seen, 
-decade.     H.  was  greatly  interested  in  all 

„• ,  not  take  our  departure  until  three  or  four  o  clock 
"and  we   did  not  toice   oui        t 

"in  the  morning. 

♦    +o   the   cloak   and  hat   room,  Mr.  Lincoln 
"When  we  went  to   tne   cxo<** 

*       hi.  in  finding  his  short  cloak,  which  little  more 
"had  no  trouble  in  tinaxng 

u  +    rf+pr  a  lon^  search  was  unable 
-than  covered  his  shoulders,   but   after  a  long 

•      „  +        After  an  hour  he   ,ave  up   all  idea  of   finding 
"to    find  his  hat.      After  an 

s        .     .     on  his  8rn  he  walked  out  in  Judiciary 
"it.     Taking  his  cloak   on  his  arm 

.,    „„  v,iq   shoulders  and  started 
"Square,    deliberately   adjusting  it   on  his   should 

Tt  would  be  hard  to   forget  the 
"of  bareheaded   for  his   lodgings.      It  *ould 

•+*  fcis   qhort   cloak  thrown 
-sight   of  that  tall   and    slim  man,   with  his   short 

v,     iHpr,     Starting  for  his  long  walk  home  on  Capitol 
"over  his  shoulders,    starting 

.   ,      ,     •«  +hP  morning  without  any  hat   on." 
"Hill  at   four  o'clock  m  the  morning 
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Lincoln'e  career  in  Congress  ended  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Taylor  in  March  1849.  Twelve  years  later  ho  returned 
to  the  Capital   as  President   elect    of  the  United   States. 


f 


The  house  was  built   by  Daniel   Carroll  of   Dudd- 
ington,   J.800.       Carroll  was  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
the   city,   i.e.,    owned  land  at  the  time  it  was  taken  for  the 
city. 

It  was  a  hotel  in  1809.     The  proprietor  was 
Robert  Long.      It  was  called  Long's  Hotel.       Madison's 
first  Inaugural  Ball  was  held  there.       Account  of  the   Ball 
in  Life  and  Letters  of  Dolly  Madison.-     Allen  C.   Clark,   ppl00,101 


Pictures  of  the  City  of  Washington  in  the  Post. 
-Dr.   Samuel  C,  Busey- 

"The  row  was  known  as  Carroll  Row,    and  so   desig- 
nated by  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the   corner  houee   on  which 
were   cut  the  words   'Carroll  Row,'    and  was  probably  built, 
as  stated,   by  Daniel  Carroll.   §  #  f  #  #  Subsequently  the 
row  passed  into  the  possession  of  Duff  Green,   editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  United   States  Telegraph  and  was  known  in 
common  parlance   as  Duff  Green's  Row.     In  1848  Mr.  Lincoln 
resided  in  the   fourth  of  the   row  from  the   corner  of  A  Street, 
kept   as  a  boarding-house   by  Mrs.   Sprigg.     The  property  was 
condemned  by  the  Government   and  the  row  of  houses  was   de- 
molished,  preparatory  to   the  building  of  the  new  Library 
Building.  M 


James  Burtis  Merwin,   born  Bingharaton,   N.  Y., 
May  22nd,   1835;    founder  and  editor,   American  Journal 
of  Education  since  1367;   in  youth  was  intimate   friend 
of  President  Lincoln;    during  Civil  War  was  in  service 
of  U.   S.  A.;    popular  lecturer  on  Shakespeare  and  other 
literary       and  educational   subjects;    address,   Middle- 
field,   Conn.      (   Above  taken  from  Who's  Who  in  America, 
Vol.  IX.) 
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,  OST  of  those  who  make  laws,  like 
<fc/r  most  of  those  who  practice  law, 
y/l  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  be- 
fore they  attain  distinction. 
There  have  been  men  of  marked 
ability  who  at  first  could  not 
catch  a  Speaker's  eye,  or  were 
slow  in  learning  the  rules,  or  who 
feared  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices.  We  might  easily  pick  out  names 
that  last  in  history  because  of  later  achieve- 
ments or  of  exalted  position  who  entered 
Congress,  passed  out  and  were  forgotten. 

Do  we  often  hear  of  Representative  Madi- 
son save  as  the  father  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1789'  Andrew  Jackson  was  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  yet  to  the  popular  imagination 
he  starts  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Possibly  every  newspaper  in  the  Union  has 
said  that  James  K.  Polk  was  the  only 
Speaker  of  the  House  who  reached  the  1  res- 
idency still  no  well  known  anecdotes  about 
Speaker  Polk  are  in  circulation.  There  are 
men  in  Pennsylvania  politics  who  do  not 
know  that  James  Buchanan  was  for  years 
in  Congress,  and  young  voters  in  Ohio  who 
know  little  of  Garfield's  brilliant  legisla- 
tive career.  We  have  had  Speakers  justly 
renowned  whose  early  sendee  in  the  House 
is  not  often  mentioned.  Some  of  us  almost 
fancy  that  Calhoun  and  Webster  were  born 
senators,  so  little  do  we  dwell  on  their  days 
as  representatives.  , 

Nevertheless  the  probabilities  are  that  ev- 
ery school  composition  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  is  meritorious  enough  to  be  print- 
ed in  a  rural  weekly,  will  refer  to  his  single 
term  in  Congress.  The  most  condensed 
Lincoln's  Birthday  editorials  generally  men- 
tion his  legislative  experience.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is,  taking  the  country  over,  one 
person  not  illiterate  out  of  twenty  thousand 
who  has  not  heard  of  Congressman  Lincoln 
Why  should  these  two  years  be  so  wed 
known? 

ONLY  WHIG  FROM  ILLINOIS 
Henry    Clay    had    scarcely    entered    the 
House  before  ho  was  chosen  Speaker  but  it 
is  misleading  to  say  this  unless  we  add  that 
Clay  had  twice  been  sent  to  till  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate.    Lincoln 
made  his  entrance  under  different  circum- 
etanees,  although  he,  like  Clay,  had  been  a 
well  known  legislator  in  his  own  state.    It 
Is  possible  that  his  gaunt  form,  his  awkward 
movements,    his    pioneer    manner    aroused 
curiosity;  but  it  was  then  of  more  moment 
that  ho  was  the  only  AVhig  from  Illinois.    A 
man  of  the  frontier  who  had  been  on  a  raft 
and  who  had  served  in  tie  Black  Hawk  war 
had  his  place  in  the  party  which  had  elected 
the  victor  of  Tippecanoe  and  was  to  elect 
Rough  and  Ready.    Crude  as  he  might  be, 
the  lonely  Whig  from  Illinois  was  never  com- 
monplace;   and    Avhatever    subject    he    dis- 
cussed in  a  walk  to  the  House  or  a  ride 
into  the  country,  he  always  knew  more  than 
one  would  have  judged  from  his  appearance 
What  in  those  days  meant  a  great  deal 
was  that  Lincoln  had  defeated  Peter  Cart- 
wright.    After  Wesley  and  Whitelield  thffre 
is  no  name  in  American  Methodism  better 
known.     After   Jackson,   Clay    and    Benton 
there  was  no  man   in   tho  West   of /wider 
reputation,   and   it    is   probable   that   more 
anecdotes  were  told  about  Cartwnght  than 


about  Jackson,  Clay  and  Benton  together. 
Cartwright  was  so  bold,  so  eloquent,  so 
ready  for  emergencies,  that  to  this  day  his 
autobiography  is  a  fairly  popular  book  and 
many  arc;  the  camp  meeting  allusions  to 
what  old  folks  used  to  say  of  him.  Yet  this 
prince  of  exhorters  had  been  overcome  by 
the  rail  splitter,  who  gained  in  such  a  cam- 
paign a  self-confidence  that  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  grappled  with  the  little 
giant.  "  A/'/*  ttw~a4+  ftrrvmL't^y 
"SPOT   RESOLUTIONS" 

No  President  has  escaped  censure,  but  no 
President  has  had  such  an  experience  as 
that  which  fell  to  Polk.  Lincoln's  so  called 
"Spot  Resolutions"  mercilessly  exposed  the 
hollowness  of  the  pleas  offered  for  the  ad- 
ministration. Lincoln  asked  questions  the 
President  dared  not  answer,  and  the  eva- 
sion which  was  half-forgotten  by  the  country 
at  large,  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
knew  the  sternness  of  this  ungainly  mem- 
ber from  Illinois.  Polk  had  been  guilty  of 
unjust  aggression,  he  had  sent  troops  where 
they  should  not  have  gone,  he  had  done 
wrong  to  the  Mexicans,  and  Lincoln's  reso- 
lutions were  unpitying.  Polk  could  dodge, 
but  he  could  not  forget.  The  man  who 
framed  such  an  indictment  might  he  a  new 
member,  but  he  was  not  new  to  legal  stud- 
ies and  he  was  not  a  novice  in  controversy. 

In,  perhaps,  every  county  in  the  Union 
there  is  some  one  who  can  make  a  fairly 
amusing  campaign  speech— that  is  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  canvass.  But  a 
speech  humorous  enough  to  delight  readers 
of  seventy  years  later— ah,  that  is  k  differ- 
ent matter.  Congressman  Lincoln's  speech  ! 
of  July  27,  1848,  is  good  reading  now,  and 
will  be  for  a  generation  or  a  half  century 
to  come.  It  was  in  1848  that  Martin  Van 
Buren's  bolt  defeated  Lewis  Cass,  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  nominee,  and  Lincoln's  per- 
oration, while  not  so  stately  as  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  of  Blackstone,  was  quoted 
far  and  wide. 

"I  have  heard  some  things  from  New  York; 
and  if  they  are  true,  one  might  well  say  of 
your  party  there,  as  a  drunken  fellow  once 
said  when  he  heard  ttie  reading  of  an  indict- 
ment for  hog-stealing.  The  clerk  read  on 
till  he  got  to  and  through  the  words,  'did 
steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  ten  boars,  ten 
sows,  ten  shoats  and  ton  pigs,'  at  which  he 
exclaimed,  'Well,  by  golly,  that  is  the  most 
equally  divided  gang  of  hogs  I  ever  did  hear 
of.'  If  there  is  any  other  gang  of  hogs  more  • 
equally  divided  than  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  are  about  this  time,  I  have  not  heard 
of  it." 

No  one  claims  Lincoln,  with  his  one  term, 
as  a  leader  of  Congress;  but  is  it  not  fair  to 
say  that  he  made  a  reputation  no  other 
man  of  a  single  term,  and  no  man  in  his 
first  term  (except  Clay)  has  made?  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  it  is  true,  has  been  called  a 
leader  of  the  House  from  his  entrance  in 
Buchanan's  time,  but  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber several  years  before.  Lincoln's  one 
term  has  an  interest  all  its  own. 
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.    AUHAHAM    LINCOLN,    THE    CGXGKES-SMAN. 

Mi*.  C'AliLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend, my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing  u  talk  I  gave  last 
night  by  wireless  telephone  (Hi  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Congress- 
man. 

The  SPEAKEB,  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  asks  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rixoau  by  printing  an. 
address  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Congressman.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

-UUUHAM    LINCOLN",   ME   CONGRESSMAN".. 

Mr.  Cable.  Throughout  this  broad  laud  or  ours  and  in  many  remote 
spots  iu-tUe  Eastern  as  well  as  tlic  Western  Hemisphere,  l  doubt  if  there 
is  a  jmt.si.u  jivine;  who  dncs  n.iL  kuow  of  AtiruDuDi  Lincoln,  lb.-  greatest 
character  ol  bis  age      We  all  know  ut  him  as  the  great  emancipator 

icfi  do   we  know  of 


In  the  same  speech  he  said:  "This  Capital  is  built  at  the  public 
xpense  and  for  tho  public,  hencbl  ;  but  does  anyone  doubt  thai  it  in 
i'  some  peculiar  local. advantage  to  the-  property  owners  and  the  busi- 
ness people  of  Washington?  Khali  we  remove  ll  for  this  reason?  And 
if  so,  where  shall  we  net  it  down  and  bo  free  from  the  difficulty  V  To 
moke  sure  of  our  object  shall  we  locate  It  nowhere,  and  have  Congress 
hereafter  to  bold  its  sessions,  as  the .  loaiVr  lodged,  'in  .spots  about  "t  " 

jlncoln  wua  always  active  for  the  party  workers.  Then,  as  well  as 
now,  there  were  men  who  deserved  reward    tor  their  efforts,  and  Lln- 

u  won  always  ready  to  see  them   rewarded,  as  hi:  was  a  good  party 

n.  He  often  reminded  Cabinet  members  iu  bis  persistent,  good- 
natured  way  that  a  vacancy  should  exist  In  various  departments,  as  the 
place  was  now  held  by  one  who  bad  failed  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
*~7  of   Iho  duties  of   his   office.     Then,   again,   the   records   show    that 

icoln  would  call  the  department  heads  attention  to  the  fact  that 
bona*  Democrats  under  their  employ  were  distinctly  partisan  and 
openly  opposed  iho  election  of  Gen.  Taylor.  Lincoln  also  brought 
charges  against  the  Democratic  postmaster  of  Springfield,  111.,  on  the 
grounds  of  political  activity.  lie  also  Insisted,  inasmuch  as  he  and  a 
Col:  liaker  were  the  only  Whigs  from  Illinois,  that  they  be  consulted 
before  any  appointments  were  made  in  that  State. 

Even  iu  his  single  term  in  Congress  Lincoln  gained  great  popularity, 
ind  his  wit,  bis  command  of  the  English  language,  aud  bis  ability  to 
-.track  his  political  enemies  on  the  tloor  of  the  House  brought  him  much 
attention.  The  Congressional  Globe  tells  us  that  "bo  was  able  to 
obtain  the  tloor  amongst  many  competitors."  At  one  time  Lincoln 
stated  that  be  wanted  to  make  a  general  talk,  but  he  would  give  way 
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of  study,  but  inas- 

later  years  way  so  uiaguiuYeut 
young  manhood  until  be  came 

an  of  the  people,  ihe  truest  type  of  American 
■  d  one  term  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United 
not  seek  reelection  by  reason  of  a  friendly  understand- 
J  in  his  district  among  the  members  of  his  party,  the 
gli  but  37  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  bis  election,  he 
ss  .skilled  and  proficient  in  the  art  of  politics  and  states- 
ed  by  experience  and  hi.s  keen  iu.-ight  of  human  nature. 
;  was  Lincoln  an  amateur  at  holding  public  office.  Iu 
ig  captain  of  a  compaoy  of  Sagamon  County  Klfles,  ho 
terms  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  and  was  the  Whig 
.taker  each  terra;  be  was  deputy  county  surveyor;  post- 
-uunii,  in. ;  be  had  made  two  campaigns  for  Congress  be- 

CSSfuli    be   had   served   as   a   member   of   the    Whig   tsialc 

i-.-,  aud  in  addition  was  on  the  Harrison  electoral  ticket 

lb.'  Clay  ticket  lu  ia*4. 

>  been  recorded  or  his  life  in  Washington  an  n  Member 

t  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Chamber 

the  left  hand  side.     With  eight  other 

Sprlggs,  whose   house  was  located  on 

upied   by    fbe  fountain  iu    front    of  the  Congressional 
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..nd  I'obt  Roads,  of 
which  jo.sepu  M.  Boot,  of  Norwulk,  Ohio,  was  the  chairman,  lie  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  best  known  for  hi.-,  untiring  and  sucee.-r_>ful  fight 
against  slavery.  He  will  always  bo  known  an  the  Great  Emancipator. 
lie  carried  ibis  fight  into  the  balls  of  Congress.  Fifteen  days  after 
the  session  began  a  memorial  against  slave  trade  iu  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  presented  to  Congress  by  residents  of  the  District.  A 
motion  to-lay  the  memorial  on  the  table,  or,  la  other  words,  to  kill  it, 
was  made.  Lincoln  by  his  vote  saved  it,  as  the  result  of  the  roll  call 
stood  1)7  to  i>7,  the  Speaker  also  voting  iu  the  negative,  thus  permit- 
ting it  to  be  considered  by  the  Judiriury  Committee. 

Following  this  Lincoln  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  lu  the. 
District  of  Columbia.  It  provided  that  the  question  .should  bo  deter- 
mined by  n  vote  o-f  the  while  male  citizens  over  til  years  of  ago 
who  had  resided  lu  the  District  for  more  than  a  year.  Tho  owners  of 
the  slaves  were  to  receive  full  cash  value  for  their  loss  from  the  United 
Stales  Treasury  and  Ihe  slaves  a  certificate!  of  freedom.  A  hoard  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  were  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  tin;  slaves.  Also  Lincoln's 
bill  provided  Uiat  all  persons  born  of  bhive  mothers  wen-  to  be  free, 

Lincoln's  record  in  Congress  showed  that  be  also  lavorod  udjmdcd 
compensation  for  soldiers,  At  the  time  he  took  his  scat  in  the  mm  v 
all  I  be  battles  of  the  Mexican  War  bad  been  fought,  hut  the  American 
\Army  was  still  in  ilejJco.  The  records  show  thai  Lincoln  voted  for  all 
measures  favorable  to  the  soldiers  and  their  families.  At  one  time 
he  introduced  an  amendment  after  obtaining  tin-  floor  to  grain  bounty 
lands  to  men  who  had  served  as  privates  hi  the  Mexican  War.  He 
also  suggested  thai  bounties  be  given  to  all  volunteers  of  the  War 
of  181^. 

Lincoln  also  favored  Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  highways. 
lu  his  single  term  as  Congressman  he  made  less  thun  a  dozen  speeches, 
and  one  oi  his  most  important  talks  was  u  reply  lo  the  President's  veto 
message  against    improvement  by  Federal  aid. 

"If  the  Nation  refuses  to  make  improvements  of  the  more  general 
kind  because  their  benefits  may  be  somewhat  local."  said  Lincoln,  "a 
State  may  for  the  same  reason  refuse  to  make  any  improvement  of  a 
local  nature  because  ils.  bcueiiis  miiv  be  somewhat  general.  A  Stale 
inav  well  say  lo  I  lie  Nation,  '  If  you  will  do  nothing  for  me,  I  will  do 
nothing  for  you.' "o.  ,,  _  d  ^,  ,,  ,    r  ..    <_c-  u(       A  -  >  /-  A  in- 
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that  be 
No! 

e  brought  him  a    re- 
iinlttce  oil    the    Post 
bid)    authorized    the 
ith  the  railroads  to  carry 
i   session    began,      Lincoln 
days 


bin 


but  have  failed-  The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
St  ltoads  is  composed  of  five  Whigs  and  four  Democrats,  The 
las  met  the  approval  of  ull  Whigs  and  all  Democrats  except  one. 
to  say   further   than   this" — 

lis   point   he   was  interrupted  by  a   Member   who   gave  Lincoln   10 
ami  that  it  was  not  lu  order  to  ever  mention  on  the  floor  of  the 
lipase  what   bad  taken  place  In  the  committee. 

hen  said:  "If  I  have  been  out  of  order  in  what  I  have  auid, 
I   lake  It  all  back  so  far  as  I  can." 

Al  this  there  was  much  laughter.  He  then  continued:  "1  have  no 
eslrc.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  to  he  out  of  order,  u  I  though  I  can  never 
eep   long   in    older." 

Sonic  Members  of  Congress,  if  mentioned  in  history  at  all.  are  known 
y  a  law  that  bears  their  name.  Not  so  with  Lincoln.  No  such  law 
xists,  as  far  as  I  can  find;  neither  is  one  needed,  llis  fame  will  he 
MTwimntm]  long  alter  the  laws  of  his  Congress  ure  repealed  or  for- 
ie  services  be  rendered  In  the  House,  aided  iu  his  broad 
on  of.  the  needs  of  the  Nation  that  followed.  His  hills 
were  few.  They  chiefly  dealt  with  the  problems  of  Ihe  Post  Office 
Department,  lie  prepared  reports  on  other  bills  reported  out  by  the 
miuilttee  Our  permitted  the  uot.  Unas  tors  at  county  seats  to  take  sub- 
riptlons    for    newspapers    and    periodicals. 

Limoln    recognized    the   power   of   the   press  and   the.  need   of   newspa- 
pers, for  he  said  in  bis  report :  "Our  republican  institutions  can  best 
sustained  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  tho  duo  encouragement 
ion  of  public  events  through 


gotte 


icdiuu 


hlic  pr 


,_      )C  his  debate 
honesty    of    purpose,    just    dealings 
Congress  and  out,  made  him   the  one  grei 


uld  not  be  ai 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,    the  re,uJt  ol  the  "»«»«*$  JJ 

THE   CONGRESSMAN        ,,„'  negative,   thus   permitting   it 

i,,,      tu  lie  considered  by  the  Judiciary 

BY  JOHN    L.   CABLE')2'       t'pilUlllttCC 
Member  of  Congiess  lrooi  Ohio  following     this      Lincoln      Intro 

-    dnced  a  bill  to  mi... I. -I.  slavery  In 
H„.   District   i.i   Columbia,     Ii    l'io 

vided  Lliul   'Ktion     I I'1  be 

determined  li>  a  volu  ol  the  w liit<- 
le  chlzens  over  21  years  ol  ugi 


Throughout  this  lirooil  land  ol 
ours  and  in  man)  remote  spots  >» 
tin.  Eastern  as  well  an  the  Wesl 
urn  Hemisphere,  i  doubl   H  there    ;;■;;;;  I;.;;I';,;;,|,,|  ,„  ,i„.  Disti „i  i 

Is     II     I..TM.I1     llvlllg     Mb"     "OCS     HOI       „    ,,    ,,    ,.,,,,,.       r|i|,„    mviU'l'n 

know    "t    Abraham    Lincoln,    [hi 

greatest  character  ol  Ins  ago.    Vt  • 

till    know    ..I    him    as    the    Ureal 

Emancipator    and     ii"'     forouiosi 

thinker  of  his  ii inn  how  mud 

do  we  know  of  Lincoln  us  a  Mem 

her    of   Congress?      In    Cac-1,    hov 

many  of  ns  even    I'l'inoinbei    tha 

he  ever  served   In   the   House   o 

Representatives? 
I     All  sides  and  periods  of  Lincoln' 

life  are  worthy  of  study,  hut  uiar 

much  as  the  great  work  which  h; 
1  did  in  Inter  years  was  so  iniigiiili 

cent  It   totally  ecliiised  his  polili 


,  iir  'I'll.'  nil  n- 
Ihr  slaves  were  to  reel  Ive  lull  rash 
value  i.. i'  He 'ii'  loss  from  tin,' 
I  mi.'. I  States  Tu-n-iii  >  and  the 
>hives  a  ceriillculc  ol  fri  i  Join.  A 
hoard  .  onsisl  lug  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  uml  the 
S.  rretai  y  ol  the  'i'reasury  were  lo 
pass  noon  the  value  of  the  slaves,  i 
Uso'  Lincoln's  bill  provided  thai 
i, ii  .Mi-oil'  i.oiii  ol  slave  mothers  , 
Were    l„   he    in'., 

..,.'...,..1    I im I    I IsO   favored    ad-  I 

Idlers. 


iu  -tod   conipeiisatlon    I 

....    ■■    ..--..J    ■■—       - u    ||„.   lini,.   In*    look   his   seal    io 

•al  life  from  young  manhood  until  |  ..      h, ,,,.,.  Mll  ihe  battles  ol   the 

1  Mexican  War  had  been  fought,  bill 

the    American    Army    was  still    in 

Mrxiro,      The    records    show     I 

Lincoln  voted  for  all  measures  la 
vorahie  to  the  soldiers  and  their 
families      At    one   lime   he    Intro- 


Hi-  unfailing  franknoiw  ami  hon- 
esty at  one  time  brought  him  a 
rebuke    from    e     Mouibei     ol    tin 

House  »l..  ii  the  <  i.ii.i. ■  on  the 

I',,. i  lilli.-.-  ami  l'o-l  lload  ii 
reported  out  a  bill  which  author- 
,,,  ,|  i  lit  PoslliiasK  i  fji  i,.  .al  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  rail- 
roads i"  cai  n  ii"  mall  This  wu- 
hut  a  i.h.iiiIi  nil.  r  ii"  ■ 
,.i,i,  Lincoln  i"  "  .ii"l  »aid:  "I 
i,.,  ,  made  uii  effort  for  soim  •  ■ 
days  since  to  obtain  tin  llooi  bul 
Imve  faili  (I  'I  In  I  oiiimlttee  on 
lln  I'osl  mi"  ■•  and  l'..-i  (loads  i- 
eomposed  ol  live  \S  Lie-  and  four 
|)i  mo.  rats.     The    re|  orl    has   mil 

il„    approval  ol  all  Vi  bigs  I all 

Democrats  i  xecpl  ■     I   naiit  lo 

-iiv   in.  He -r  iluoi  this"- 

\i  i  in    poiul  In   was  int.  irupted 
I,     ;,   Memhi  i   "I",  wave  I.i. 
Mli,l,  rsland  i luil   il    »"-   H"l   In  or- 
der evoi    i"   mi  ntioii  ."i     '" 
,,i    ii,,.     Iloiisi     h  i.-ii     ii. in    laki  n 
place  in  the  conn ■•• 

l.inci.lii  then  Mild:  "Il  I  have 
l.i  i  ii  out  ol  order  In   H  hoi    I   have 

si!  !,    1    Tilt'-   II    .'111    Ofli  H    sll    III,    il-    I 


he  came  into  national  prominence,  i 

Lincoln,   always    a    mi I    tin 

people,  the  truest  type  ol  Anion 
can  statesman,  served  one  term  u 
the  Thirtieth  Congress  of  tie 
United    Suites,      lie    dill    not    seek 


Al    this    ihn 

;,      lie    Hi.  n 

.  l|.  -il",    I    IIK.il 


Mil 

iii.i       I   have 

you,  ii.- 


re-election  by  reason  of  a  friendly 

understanding  thai   cxislei - 

district  among  the  ineinhers  of  his 
party,  the  Whigs.  Although  but  .1. 
years  of  line  at  the  I  line  of  his 
election,  he  came  to  Congress 
skilled  and  prollcicnl  in  the  art  ol 
polities  and  statesmanship,  ac- 
quircd  by  experience  and  bis  keen 
Insight  of  human  nature. 

Ky  no  means  was  Lincoln  a  nov- 
ice at  holding  public  office.  In 
addition  to  being  captain  of  u  com 


Jnced  an  iiniondinonl  after  obtain- 
inn  the  llooi  n.  grant  boiiniy  lands 
tn  nun  uhii  had  served  us  privates 
i,i  Hi,-  Mexican  \\  ar.  II"  also  sng-  . 
Bested  thai  bounties  be  given  lo 
nil  vohuitei  r-  ..I  il."  War  of  181-'. 
Lincoln  also  favored   federal  aid 

lor  the  constructi >f  highway-".  I 

In  his  single  ler s  Congressman 

l„.      intiile      less      than      il      dozen 

speeches,  ai ne  ..I   his  most   n.i 

portant    talks   was   a    reply    to   the 
..sage    against 


.ill    ..I    oldri     illlhoilgll    I    e.n 

keep   long  in  i   ' 

Mi  mhers    ol    i  niign  --.    i 

ii..  I     II,     IliMOl)      al      nil.     nn 

Iiv   n    law    I  hai    bears   Ihel 
Kul    -..   Willi   Lincoln      Ni 


eh    In 


sis, 


tain  oi  a  com-  ,  p..0!;ij,.lU's    v-i-t 
pany   of   Saguiiinn   County    Killes.  ,  ,      ,.     ,  .,,,,'.,, t  |,y  |.vdora'l  aid 
he   had   served   two   terms    in    the        ..        ,       j.   ,,        ,,,lu„.^    ,„   mak 
Illinois  State  Legislnlure  and  was         im-ovciuenls  ol  the  tiiore  genon 
the    Whig   candidate    for   speaker     , ',, ,  ,„.  ,„,,.,.  u„.jr  i,,.,„.  lit.  may  I 
each  term;  he  was  deputy  county  |  .,„,,,,„  p.,,  'local"  said   Lincoln    ' 
surveyor:      postmaster     ill      Sen 
Salem,  111.;  ho  had  made  two  cam 
paigns   lor  Congress  bel 


ewhat    local,"  said   Lincoln,  "a 


ul  ;i  local  nnli 


successful;  he  hud  served  as  a  I  ,,.  '  .  UT  ...,  somewhat  general,  A 
member  of  Hi"  Whig  stale  central  I  *,.',,,  ,,K,V  „,.||  ,ay  to  Ihe  Nation 
committee,  and  in  addition  was  on     '.i,  ......   ..'.ni  ,|„  nothing   lor  me,   1 


the  llaiiisiin  eleclorul  ticket 
1804  anil  on  the  Clay  lieket  in  1S-H. 
Little  has  been  recorded  of  In- 
life  in  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  but  il  is  known  that  he 
occupied  a  seat  In  the  rinniiber  in 
the  center  of  the  last  row  on  the 
left-hand  side.  Willi  eight  other 
Members  he  hoarded  « nil  a  Mrs. 
Spriggs,  whose  house  was  located 
on  Hi"  spot  now  occupii  d  by  Ihe 
fountain  in  front  ol  the  t'oiigres- 
sional   Library. 

He  served  on  the  Coiuiiiilli .-  on 
the  Post  Ollice  and  I'osl  Id. ad.-, 
of  which  Joseph  M.  Hoot,  of  Xor- 
walk,  Ohio,  miis  the  ehuii'iiiiin.  lie 
also  was  a  iiiemher  ol  ihe  I'oin- 
inittee  on  Expenditure."  in  the 
War  Iiepaitiii.  lit. 

Abi-iiliam  Lincoln  i-  liesi  known 
for  his  iiuliring  and  -u.-.-e->i'iil 
light  against  <lu\i  u  II.  will  iil- 
liltw  be  known  n.-  Hi"  Olelll 
Kniiuicipiiior.  lie  carried  this 
lU-bt  inn.  111.  halls  ol  Congress. 
I'iin-.-ii  days  .iii.t  tli"  session  be 
i;ui!  a  memorial  against  -hue  trade 
hi  the  District  ol  Columl 
presented  I o  Congress  by  residents 

ol   Hi"   District.     A   lion  to  las 

ul  on   tli"  table,  or,  ii 


If  vou   will  ithing   for I 

will    do    nothing    lor    von.'" 

I,,  the  same  speech  he  said; 
"This  Capitol  is  built  al  the  public 
expense  and  lor  Ihe  public  hem-lit; 
I, pi  does  im v  ..ii"  . I. .nhi  llmt  it  is 
of  some  peculiar  local  advantage 
to  the  property  owners  and  the 
business  people  of  Washington.' 
Shall  we  remove  il  for  this  run 
son?  And  it  so.  where  shall  we  set 
it  down  and  be  free  from  the  diffi- 
culty? Ti 'ke  sure  ol  our  ob- 
ject shall  we  locale  il  nowhere, 
and  have  Congress  hereatler  to 
bold  its  sessions,  as  the  I. .aim 
lodged,  'in  spots  about'?" 

tCven  in  his  single  term  In  <  op- 
press Lincoln  gained  great  popu- 
larity and  his  h  it,  his  command  ol 
the  English  language,  and  his 
ability  to  attack  Ins  political 
enemies  on  the  llooi  ol  the  House 
lii-might  bun  much  iitlenlion.  The 
Congressional  tiloh.-  tells  us  that 
be  "was  able  to  ohtain  the  Hour 
amongst  many  competitors."  U 
on.-  time  Lincoln  slated  that  he 
wanted  lo  make  a  general  mil,,  bin 
:1>  i  nun  !»■  would  give  way  to  lake 
up  Hie  i|uestion  which  was  pend- 
ing However,  for  fear  that  he 
l  n. ,i   talk   tl 


find:  neither  is  one  needed.  His 
IniiM-  will  be  perpetualird  long 
after  the  laws  ol  his  Congress  an- 
repealed  or  I'orgollen  The  sen 
ices  be  rendered  in  i  hi  House  aid- 
ed in  his  inond  comprehension  of 
lb.  needs  ol  ihe  Nation  that  fol- 
lowed. Hi-  bills  were  few  Tb.-v 
chiefly  dealt  with  tile  problems  of 
Hi  I'osl  Ollice  Ii.  -p  niin.  "id  II" 
prepared  reports  on  other  bills  re- 
ported ..in  b>  the  committee.  One 
permitted     i  b  e     postmasters     al 

count)    .-"ill-    lo    Ink"   Mll.M'l  ipllnll.- 

for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Lincoln  recognised  the  powei  <<f 
il. .  press  and  the  need  ol  news- 
ptipci  s,  mi  b"  said  in  his  reporl  : 
"( im     republican    instilutinns    inn 

best  I..-  .-n-ln. I  l»    the  diffusion 

of  knowledge  and  the  due  encour- 
agement of  a  universal  spiril  of 
Imiuiry  and  discussion  ol  public 
events  through  the  medium  ol  the 
public  press." 

The   logic  of  his  debates  in   the 

House    could     no answered. 

roiling.-,  honesty  of  purpose,  ju-i 
dealings  wiib  his  follow  men.  both 
in  Congress  and  out.  mad.'  him 
the  one  great    ligure  Ol   llle  age. 


oilier  word.-,   to  kill  it.  was  made,     throughout  the  House  ol  "No!  No! 


Lie 


Washington  Recalls 
M^ngfessfffan Lincoln 

BY  rodn'ev  BUTCHER  '  ■  gusto,"  according  to  the  only  account 


Washington,  D.  C. — If  the  young 
man  of  the  house  spends  some  of  his 
evenings  at  the  bowling  alleys  don't 
discourage  him.  He  is  merely  follow- 
ing in  one  or  two  of  the  footsteps  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Those  /Were  the  days  when  Lincoln 
was  only  a  congressman.  Ke  served 
in  the  house  from  1847  .to  184!)  and 
apparently  wanted  to  continue  but 
there  was  no  overwhelming  demand 
for  him  in  his  Illinois  district. 

While  in  Washington  for  those  I  wo 
years,  however,  he  took  keen  delight 


of  Congressman  Lincoln's  sporting 
activities  here  that  this  writer  can 
locate.  "Whether  he  won  or  lost,  it 
was  all  the  same  to  him.  His  gaunt 
figure  added  to  the  bystanders'  en- 
tertainment. When  he  played  a 
crowd  gathered." 

Lincoln  had  prodigious  strength 
and  in  his  early  Illinois  days  was 
fond  of  physical  recreation  of  the 
simpler  sort  such  as  wrestling. 

"In  sports  requiring  either  muscle 
or  skill  he  took  no  little  interest." 
wrote  Herndon.  his  law  partner  and 


games  of  the  day.  even  to  a  horse  i 
race  or  a  cock  fight."  J 


in  hurling  the  old  cannon  ball  down    biographer.    "He  indulged  in  all  the 
the  alley  and  he  was  fairly  good  at 
it,  judging  from  the  meager  accounts 
of  his  prowess  now  available. 

He  bowled  match  games  with  other 
members  of  congress  at  the  alley  in 
James  Caspari's  hotel,  known  as  the 
Congress  Hall  Refectory,  on  Capitol 
square,  opposite  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  hotel  has  long  ago 
disappeared  and  its  site  is  now  a  part 
of  the  capitol  grounds. 

Always  Watched  by  Crowds 

"He  played  the  game  with   great 


harnessed  about  his  hips,  he  was  en- 
abled one  day  at  the  mill  to  astonish 
a  crowd  of  village  celebrities  by. lift- 
ing a  box  of  stones  weighing  near  a 
thousand  pounds." 

At  ins  first  stump  speech,  in 
Pappsville,  near  Springfield,  111.,  a 
free  for  all  fight  broke  out  and  when 
Lincoln  noticed  one  of  his  friends 
getting  I  he  worst  of  it.  he  stepped 
down  and  threw  the  assailant  some 
12  feet. 

Lincoln  was  a  popular  congress- 
man, here  but  he  was  not  regarded 
as  presidential  timber  in  the.  thir- 
tieth congress,  through  which  he 
served,  there  were  such  senatorial 
giants  as  Daniel  Webster  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois. Among  his  colleagues  in  the 
house  were  Alexander  Stephens  of 
|  Georgia  and  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee. 


Faith  in  His  Decisions 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  fairness 
and  ability  to  enforce  his  decisions 
caused  him  to  be  selected  as  umpire 
when  there  was  argument  about  the 
outcome  of  a  cock  fight,  according 
to  Herndon.  Townsmen  of  New 
Salem  looked  up  to  him  for  his  pro- 
digious feats  of  strength.  Once  "by 
an  arrangement  of  ropes  and  straps, 


Bill  Never  Reached  Floor 

Legislatively,  Lincoln's  two  main 
distinctions  were  his  bill  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia' 
and  L's  opposition  In  the  Mexican 
war.  However,  the  bill  couldn't  be 
forced-  onto  I  he  floor. 

The   Lincoln-   lived   at   a    boat  ding 
house  very  near  the  capitol,  along 
with  several  other  congressmen,    Dr, 
'Samuel  C.  Busey,  who  sat  nearly  op- 
posite Lincoln  at  the  table,  wrote: 

"I  soon  learned  to  know  and  ad- 
mire him  for  his  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious manners,  kind  heartcdness 
and  amusing  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
witticisms.  When  about  to  tell  an 
anecdote  during  a  meal  he  would 
lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  place 
his  elbows  on  the  table,  rest  his  lace 
between  his  hands  and  begin  with 
the  words  'that  reminds  me.'  Every- 
body prepared  for  the  explosions 
sure  to  follow." 

One  Washingtonian  used  to  tell 
how.  when  Lincoln  borrowed  some 
law  books  from  the  library  of  con- 
gress, he  wrapped  them  in  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief  and  ran  a  stick 
through  a  knot  in  the  handkerchief, 
carrying  them  away  on  his  shoulder. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE 
THIRTIETH  CONGRESS 

November  seems  to  offer  a  proper 
atmosphere  for  listing  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Thirtieth  Congress  who  were  as- 
sociated with  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
term  began  in  December,  1847,  and 
ended  in  March,  1849. 

The  gathering  of  the  autographs  of 
this  group  would  seem  to  offer  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  most  ambitious  Lincoln 
collector.  It  includes  the  names  of  sev- 
eral men  who  influenced  greatly  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Many  of 
Lincoln's  close  friends  as  well  as  some 
of  his  most  worthy  opponents  in  the 
Civil  War  served  in  this  Congress. 
A 

Abbott,  Amos,  Massachusetts;  Ad- 
ams, Green,  Kentucky;  Adams,  J.  Q., 
Massachusetts;  Ashmun,  George, 
Massachusetts;  Atkinson,  A.,  Virgin- 
ia. 

B 

Barringer,  D.  M.,  North  Carolina; 
Barrow,  Washington,  Tennessee; 
Bayly,  I.  T.,  Virginia;  Beale,  R.  L.  T., 
Virginia;  Bedinger,  Henry,  Virginia; 
Belcher,  Hiram,  Maine;  Birdsall,  Aus- 
burn,  New  York;  Black,  J.  A.,  South 
Carolina;  Blanehard,  John,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Bocock,  T.  S.,  Virginia;  Botts, 
John  M.,  Virginia;  Bowdon,  F.  W.,  Al- 
abama; Bowlin,  J.  B.,  Missouri;  Boyd. 
Luin,  Kentucky;  Boydon,  Nathaniel, 
North  Carolina;  Brady,  J.  E.,  Penn- 
sylvania; Brodhead,  Richard,  Penn- 
sylvania; Brown,  A.  G.,  Mississippi; 
Brown,  Charles,  Pennsylvania;  Brown, 
W.  G.,  Virginia;  Buckner,  Aylett,  Ken- 
tucky; Burt,  Armistead,  South  Caro- 
lina; Butler,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
C 

Canby,  R.  S.,  Ohio;  Cathcart,  C,  W., 
Indiana;  Chapman,  John  G.,  Maryland; 
Chase,  L.  B.  Tennessee;  Clapp,  A.  W. 
H..  Maine;  Clark.  P..  I...  Kentucky; 
Clark,  Franklin,  Maine;  Clingman,  T. 
I...  North  Carolina;  Cobl>.  Howell, 
Geor.yia;  Cobb,  W.  R.  W.,  Alabama; 
Cocke.  Win.,  Tennessee;  Collamer,  Ja- 
cob, Vermont;  Collins,  William.  New 
York;  Conger,  11.  S.,  Now  York; 
Cranston,  II.  li,  Rhode  Island;  Cris- 
field,  J.  W.,  Maryland;  Crowell.  John, 
Ohio;  Crozier,  J.  H..  Tennessee;  Cum- 
mins, .1.  I).,  Ohio. 

D 

Daniel,  J.  R.  J.,  North  Carolina; 
Dickey,  John,  Pennsylvania;  Dickin- 
son, p.,  Ohio;  Dixon,  James,  Connecti- 
cut;   Donnell,   R.   S.,   North    Carolina; 
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Duer,   William,   New   York;    Duncan, 
Daniel,  Ohio;   Duncan,  Garnett,  Ken- 
tucky; Dunn,  G.  G.,  Indiana. 
E 

Eckert,  G.  N.,  Pennsylvania;  Edsall, 
J.  E.,  New  Jersey;  Edwards,  T.  0., 
Ohio;  Embree,  Elisha,  Indiana;  Evans, 
Alexander,  Maryland;  Evans,  Nathan, 
Ohio. 

F 

Farrelly,  J.  W.,  Pennsylvania; 
Featherston,  W.  I.,  Mississippi;  Fick- 
lin,  0.  B.,  Illinois;  Fisher,  David, 
Ohio;  Flournoy,  Thomas  S.,  Virginia; 
Foren,  J.  J.,  Ohio;  Freedly,  John, 
Pennsylvania;  French,  Richard,  Ken- 
tucky; Fries,  George,  Ohio;  Fulton, 
A.  S.,  Virginia. 

G 

Gaines,  J.  P.,  Kentucky;  Gayle, 
John,  Alabama;  Gentry,  M.  P.,  Ten- 
nessee; Giddings,  J.  R.,  Ohio;  Goggin, 
W.  L.,  Virginia;  Gott,  Daniel,  New 
York;  Green,  James  S.,  Missouri; 
Gregory,  D.  L.,  New  Jersey;  Grinnell, 
Joseph,  Massachusetts. 
H 

Hale,  Artemas,  Massachusetts;  Hall, 
N.  K.,  New  York;  Hall,  W.  P.,  Mis- 
souri; Hammons,  David,  Maine; 
Hampton,  J.  G.,  New  Jersey;  Hamp- 
ton, Moses,  Pennsylvania;  Haralson, 
Hugh  A.,  Georgia;  Harmanson,  J.  H., 
Louisiana;  Harris,  S.  W.,  Alabama; 
Haskell,  W.  T.,  Tennessee;  Henly,  T. 
J.,  Indiana;  Henry,  William,  Vermont; 
Hill,  H.  L.  W.,  Tennessee;  Hilliard,  H. 
W.,  Alabama;  Holly,  J.  M.,  New 
York;  Holmes,  E.  B.,  New  York; 
Holmes,  I.  E.,  South  Carolina;  Horn- 
beck,  J.  W.,  Pennsylvania;  Houston, 
G.  S.,  Alabama;  Houston,  J.  W.,  Dela- 
ware; Hubbard,  S.  D.,  Connecticut; 
Hudson,  Charles,  Massachusetts; 
Hunt,  Washington,  New  York. 
I 

Incre,  S.  W.,  Alabama;  Ingersoll,  C. 
J.,     Pennsylvania;     Ingersoll,    J.     R., 
Pennsylvania;  Irvin,  Alexander,  Penn- 
sylvania; Iverson,  Alfred,  Georgia. 
J 

Jackson,  D.  S.,  New  York;  Jamie- 
son,  John,  Missouri;  Jenkins,  Timothy, 
New  York;  Johnson,  Andrew,  Ten- 
nessee; Johnson,  James  H.,  New 
Hampshire;  Johnson,  R.  W.,  Arkan- 
sas; Jones.  G.  W.,  Tennessee;  Jones, 
John  W.,  Georgia. 
K 

Kollojr^,  Orlando,  New  York;  Ken- 
non,  Wm.,  Jr..  Ohio;  Kink.  D.  P.  Mas- 
sachusetts; King,  T.  P.,  Georgia. 
L 

I.ahm,  Samuel,  Ohio;  La  Cere,  Fm- 
ile,  Louisiana;  Lawrence,  Sidney.  New 
York;  Lawrence,  W.  T.,  New  York; 
Levin,  L.  C,  Pennsylvania;  Ligon.  I. 
W..  Maryland;  Lincoln,  Abraham,  Ill- 
inois; Lord.  Frederick  W.,  New 
York;  Lumpkin,  J.  H.,  Georgia. 
M 

McClelland,  Robert,  Michigan;  Mc- 
Clernan,  J.  O.,  Illinois:  McDowell, 
James,  Virginia;  Mcllvaine,  A.  R., 
Pennsylvania;  McKay,  J.  J.,  North 
Carolina;   Mcl.ane,   R.   M.,   Maryland; 


Maclay,  W.  B.,  New  York;  Mann, 
Job,  Pennsylvania;  Marsh,  G.  P.,  Ver- 
mont; Marvin,  Dudley,  New  York; 
Meade,  R.  K.,  Virginia;  Miller,  J.  K, 
Ohio;  Morehead,  C.  S.,  Kentucky; 
Morris,  D.  J.,  Ohio;  Morse,  I.  E., 
Georgia;  Mullin,  Joseph,  New  York; 
Murphy,  H.  C,  New  York. 

N 

^^elgon,   William,   New    York;    Nes, 

Harry,  Pennsylvania;   Newell,  W.  A., 

New  Jersey;  Nicoll,  Henry,  New  York. 

O 

Outlaw,  David,  North  Carolina. 
P 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  Massachusetts;  Peas- 
lee,  C.  H.,  New  Hampshire;  Peck,  L 
B.,  Vermont;  Pendleton,  J.  S.,  Vir- 
ginia; Petrie,  George,  New  York;  Pet- 
tit,  John,  Indiana;  Phelps,  J.  S.,  Mis- 
souri; Preston,  W.  P.,  Virginia;  Pey- 
ton, S.  0.,  Kentucky;  Pollock,  James, 
Pennsylvania;  Putnam,  Harvey,  New 
York. 

R 

Reynolds,  Gideon,  New  York;  Rhett, 
R.  B.,  South  Carolina;  Richardson,  W. 
O.,  Illinois;  Richey,  Thomas,  Ohio; 
Robinson,  J.  L.,  Indiana;  Rockhill, 
William,  Indiana;  Rockwell,  John  A., 
Connecticut;  Rockwell,  Julius,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Roman,  J.  D.,  Indiana; 
Rott,  J.  M.,  Ohio;  Rose,  Robert  L., 
New  York;  Rumsey,  David,  Jr.,  New 
York. 

S 

Sawyer,  William,  Ohio;  Schneck,  R. 
C,  Ohio;  Sheppard,  A.  H.,  North 
Carolina;  Sherrill,  Eliakim,  New 
York;  Simpson,  R.  F.,  South  Carolina; 
Sims,  A.  D.,  South  Carolina;  Slinger- 
land,  J.  J.,  New  York;  Smart,  E.  K., 
Maine;  Smith,  C.  B.,  Indiana;  Smith, 
Robert,  Illinois;  Smith,  Truman,  Con- 
necticut; Stanton,  F.  P.,  Tennessee; 
Starkwether,  G.  A.,  New  York; 
Stephens,  A.  H.,  Georgia;  Stewart, 
Andrew,  Pennsylvania;  Strahm,  John, 
Pennsylvania;  Strong,  William,  Penn- 
sylvania; St.  John,  D.  B.,  New  York; 
Stuart,  C.  E.,  Michigan. 
T 

Tallmadge,  F.  A.,  New  York;  Tay- 
lor, J.  L.,  Ohio;  Thibadeaux,  B.  G., 
Louisiana;  Thomas,  J.  H.,  Tennessee; 
Thompson,  Jacob,  Mississippi;  Thomp- 
son. James,  Pennsylvania;  Thompson, 
J.  B.,  Kentucky;  Thompson,  R.  A., 
Virginia;  Thompson,  R.  W.,  Indiana; 
Thurston,  Benjamin,  Rhode  Island; 
Tompkins.  P.  \V.,  Mississippi;  Toombs, 
Robert,  Georgia;  Tuck,  Amos,  New 
Hampshire;  Turner,  T.  J.,  Illit 
V 

VanDyke,  John,  New  Jersey;  Ven- 
able.  A.  \V.,  North  Carolina;  Vinton, 
S.  T.,  Ohio. 

W 

Warren.  Cornelius.  New  York; 
Wentworth,  John,  Illinois;  White, 
Hugh,  New  York;  Wick.  W.  W.,  Indi- 
ana; Wiley,  J.  S.,  Maine;  Williams, 
Hezekiah,  Maine;  Wilmot,  David, 
Pennsylvania;  Wilson,  James,  New 
Hampshire;  Winthrop,  Robert,  Mas- 
sa<  husetts. 


Congressman  Lincoln  Left  Wife  Home 
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WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.— On  the 
eve  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday 
it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  as  a 
member  of  Congress  he  was  just 
another  good  story  teller.  He  was  38 
when  he  came  to  the  Hill  in  1847  and 
deemed  himself  an  elderly  man. 

Except  for  her  one  brief  visit  to 
Washington,  while  in  Congress  he 
left  his  wife  home  in  Illinois.  He 
couldn't  afford  to  establish  a  home 
for  his  family  in  the  overcrowded 
Washington  of  that  day,  so  he  sent 
them  back  to  Springfield.  j 

Lincoln  lived  in  Mrs.  Bnggs' 
boarding  house  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
told  his  first  anecdotes  at  Christmas  | 
time  and  by  New  Year's  Day  was  the  I 
acknowledged  champ  of  the  Con- 
gressional  raconteurs.  He  bright- 
ened his  letters  home  with  bits  of 
gossip  about  other  Congressmen  who 
had  girl  friends. 

To  his  surprise  he  was  put  on  an 
inaugural  ball  committee  and  stayed 
at  the  ball  until  4  a.m.,  just  watching 
j  the  swells;  didn't  dance  a  dance. 
j  There  were  two  inaugural  balls,  one 
at  $10  a  ticket  and  one  at  a  fashion- 
able saloon  at  $2. 

As  a  Congressman  Lincoln  was 
paid  only  $8  a  day,  plus  $8  for  each 
twenty  miles  traveled  to  and  from 
the  capital.  Not  until  six  years  later 
was  a  Congressman's  salary  in- 
creased to  $3000  a  year.  As  President 
his  salary  was  only  $25,000  a  year; 
the  salary  is  now  $75,000.  When  his 
term  as  Congressman  expired  his 
strong-willed  wife  forbade  him  to 
take  the  proffered  job  of  Governor 
of  Oregon  Territory. 

A  slave  girl  who  worked  at  Lin- 
coln's boarding  house,  who  had  paid 
$240  of  the  $300  necessary  to  buy  her 
freedom,  was  kidnaped  and  sold 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  It 
was  not  till  ten  years  later,  when  he 
was  running  unsuccessfully  f°i'  *ne 
Senate,  that  he  declared:  "A  Nation 
can  not  survive  half  slave  and  half  j 
free." 

His  chief  distinction  as  a  Congress- 
man was  his  attack  on  President 
Polk  for  invading  Mexico.  His  most 
comical  speech  in  the  House  was  an 
attack  on  the  dubious  military  laur- 
els of  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
President. 

Against  his  will  (his  guards  in- 
sisted) he  stole  through  turbulent 
Baltimore  incognito;  assassination 
was  in  the  air.  He  was  the  target  for 
torrents  of  abuse.  Boston  swells  did 
not  like  his  whim  of  measuring 
height  with  them  and  of  keeping  his 
shoeless  feet  on  the  White  House 
mantel  as  he  sat  slumped  dpwn. 

Later  Lincoln  and  his  wife  faced 
Confederate  fire  coolly  at  Fort  Ste- 
vens, inside  the  city  limits,  near  our 
present  neighborhood  tennis  courts, 
from  the  raiding  soldiers  of  General 
Jubal  Early,  great -uncle  of  Steve 
Early,  who  is  a  Roosevelt  secretary. 
One  evening  while  out  for  a  walk 
Lincoln  tried  the  door  of  the  Army 
Arsenal  and  found  it  unlocked— and 
unguarded. 
During  his  first  year  in  th«  White 


House  Lincoln's  aims  were  clear 
enough,  but  his  methods  were  some- 
what uncertain.  Once  a  politician, 
in  the  first  month  of  the  war,  came 
to  a  White  House  party  armed  with 
three  pistols  and  a  big  knife  or  "Ar- 
kansas toothpick."    (What  the  Secret 


Service  men  wouldn't  do  to  that 
baby  nowadays!)  Lincoln  could  see 
Confederate  flags  across  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  Confederate  capital 
was  only  110  miles  away  — now  a 
two-hour  drive. 

(Copyright,    1939,    for    The   Tribune) 


WARTIME  PHOTO  OF  LINCOLN 


This    photograph   of   President   Lincoln   was   taken    in    the 
closing  days  of  the  war  between  the  States  by  Brady. 
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The  session  of  Congress,  just  closed, 
has  been  without  a  precedent  in  so 
many  particulars  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  any  comparison, 
whatever,  with  previous  convocations 
of  this  august  body.  However,  our  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  as  a  congressman 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  we 
are  also  reminded  that  he  was  the 
President  of  the  Nation  when  another 
war  of  greater  magnitude  took  place. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress 
The  Thirtieth  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion from  December  6,  1847  to  August 
14,  1848  and  from  December  4,  1848 
to  March  3,  1849.  The  two  senators 
from  Illinois  were  Sidney  Breese  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Robert  Smith, 
John  A.  McClernand,  Orlando  B.  Fick- 
lin,  John  Wentworth,  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  J.  Turner  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lincoln  was 
the  only  representative  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  the  Mexi- 
can War  has  often  been  misunderstood 
and  some  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
with  reference  to  his  one  term  in  Con- 
gress which  will  not  stand  in  the  light 
of  available  records.  It  is  true,  that 
Lincoln  refused  to  sanction  by  his  vote, 
statements  which  were  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
War.  His  "spot"  resolutions,  as  they 
were  called,  were  to  the  point. 

The  Mexican  War  began  in  May 
1846,  and  while  it  was  virtually  over 
by  September  1847,  it  was  not  until 
August  1848  that  the  last  of  the  troops 
came  out  of  the  country.  There  were 
many  war  bills  which  came  before  the 
Thirtieth  Congress  on  which  Lincoln 
voted,  which  had  directly  to  do  with 
the  soldiers. 

Douglas  charged  in  the  Ottawa  de- 
bate that  Lincoln  had  "distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War,"  Lincoln  replied,  "Whenever 
they  (the  Government)  asked  for  any 
money,  or  land  warrants,  or  anything 
to  pay  the  soldiers  there,  during  all 
that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that 
Judge  Douglas  did." 

Douglas,  also  said  in  the  debate  at 
Ottawa,  that  "when  Lincoln  returned 
home  from  Congress  he  found  that  the 
indignation  of  the  people  followed  him 
everywhere,  and  he  was  again  sub- 
merged, or  obliged  to  return  into  priv- 
ate life,  forgotten  by  his  former 
friends."  It  is  well-known  by  all  in- 
formed students  of  Lincoln  that  four 
Illinois  men,  who  were  anxious  to  go 
to  Congress,  agreed  that  each  one 
should  have  a  term,  if  he  could  be 
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elected,  and  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election the  following  term.  The  Mexi- 
can stand  of  Lincoln  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  failure  to  run  and  he  was 
also  convinced  that  the  defeat  of 
Logan  who  followed  him  as  a  candi- 
date was  in  no  way  connected  with  his 
(Lincoln's)  own  stand  on  the  Mexican 
War  question.  (See  Letter  to  William 
Schouler,  August  28, 1848.) 

Within  the  next  four  years  after  the 
term  in  Congress,  he  was  urged  to  run 
for  the  legislature,  his  name  was  pro- 
posed for  governor,  and  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Whig  National  Com- 
mittee, and  also  mentioned  for  an 
United  States  Judge.  In  1854,  six  years 
after  his  service  in  Congress,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  largest 
majority  of  any  of  the  candidates  in 
his  district  which  should  serve  as  a 
very  definite  challenge  to  those  who 
feel  he  was  repudiated  for  his  congres- 
sional record. 

The  Three  Civil  War  Congresses 
There    were    three    different    con- 
gresses which  served  during  the  Civil 
War.    The    Thirty-seventh    Congress 


Dr.  Warren's 
Annual  Itinerary 

The  editor  of  "Lincoln  Lore" 
while  on  his  fourteenth  annual 
itinerary  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  any  of  his  Lincoln  friends 
who  may  be  living  in  or  near  the 
cities  where  he  is  to  speak  on  the 
days  cited.  The  schedule  of  his 
local  engagements  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  offices  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  the  following  cities: 
Aurora,  Illinois,  January  25; 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  January  26; 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  January 
27;  Madison,  Wisconsin,  January 
28,  29;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
February  1,  2,  3;  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, February  4;  Hibbing,  Min- 
nesota, February  5;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  February  8,  9;  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  February  10,  11, 
12,  13;  Pontiac,  Michigan,  Feb- 
ruary 15;  Detroit,  Michigan, 
February  16,  17;  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, February  18;  Toledo,  Ohio, 
February  19;  Muskegon,  Michi- 
gan, February  22;  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  February  23,  24;  Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan,  February  25; 
Jackson,  Michigan,  February  26; 
Springfield,  Ohio,  March  1;  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  March  2;  Canton, 
Ohio,  March  3;  Akron,  Ohio, 
March  4,  5. 


opened  with  a  special  session  of  the 
Senate  beginning  on  inauguration  day, 
March  4,  1861,  followed  by  three  ses- 
sions of  the  entire  Congress,  the  last 
one  closing  on  March  3,  1863.  The 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  opened  with  a 
special  session  of  the  Senate  beginning 
on  March  4,  1863,  followed  by  two  ses- 
sions of  the  entire  Congress,  conclud- 
ing on  March  3,  1865.  The  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  opened  with  a  special 
session  of  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1865 
and  followed  by  two  sessions  of  the 
entire  Congress,  concluding  on  March 
3,  1867.  Abraham  Lincoln  served  as 
President  of  the  Nation  during  the 
first  two  and  part  of  the  third  con- 
gresses mentioned  above. 

On  December  1,  1862  Abraham  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  when  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
opening  paragraph  and  excerpts  from 
the  three  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
address  are  here  printed  verbatim,  and 
without  comment: 

"Since  your  last  annual  assembling 
another  year  of  health  and  bountiful 
harvest  has  passed;  and  while  it  has 
not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  us 
with  a  return  of  peace,  we  can  but 
press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light  he 
gives  us,  trusting  that  in  his  own  good 
time  and  wise  way  all  will  yet  be  well." 

"I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which 
should  characterize  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor  do 
I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  sen- 
iors, nor  that  many  of  you  have  more 
experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  Yet  I  trust  that  in  view 
of  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no  want  of 
respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue 
earnestness  I  may  seem  to  display." 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As 
our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think 
anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  disen- 
thrall ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
save  our  country.  Fellow-citizens,  we 
cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to 
the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are 
for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  for- 
get that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to 
save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we 
do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we 
here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility." 
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LINCOLN'S  TWO  POLITICAL  EPOCHS 


Early  November  days,  whether  during  an  "off"  year  or 
not,  reminds  one  of  the  political  contests  which  have 
changed  the  course  of  domestic  and  foreign  policies  in 
American  history.  None  of  the  Nation's  November  elec- 
tions has  caused  quite  so  drastic  a  reaction  to  the  choice 
of  a  President  as  the  results  of  the  balloting  in  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  success  at  the  polls  in  that  memor- 
able campaign,  which  elevated  him  to  the  President's  chair, 
was  a  high  point  in  his  second  political  era.  The  first  one 
had  ended  with  his  election  to  Congress,  but  the  second 
one  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vile  assassin. 

If  we  take  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  epoch,  which 
refers  primarily  to  the  starting  point  of  a  project  and  em- 
braces the  sensations  and  convictions  which  ignite  the 
new  flame  of  interest,  we  will  sense  the  purpose  of  this 
monograph  as  indicated  by  the  title. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  his- 
torians to  use  Lincoln's  inauguration  to  the  Presidency  as 
the  dividing  point  of  his  political  history,  but  the  second 
era,  in  reality,  began  at  the  time  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed. 

Lincoln's  motives  and  reactions  in  the  epochs  of  the 
first  and  second  eras  were  so  essentially  different  that  it  is 
doing  him  a  great  injustice  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
change  of  attitude  on  his  part,  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  transition  period  between  1849  and  1854.  To 
continue  the  story  of  his  political  career  as  if  nothing  had 
elapsed  during  these  intervening  years  except  an  "interval 
of  time"  makes  him  just  another  ambitious  politician. 

The  first  epoch  gives  us  no  startling  phenomena  to  an- 
alize,  which  would  imply  that  Lincoln  had  any  ambition  in 
gaining  a  seat  in  the  legislature  other  than  the  satisfying 
of  his  own  personal  desire  for  recognition.  He  said,  "If 
elected  I  shall  be  thankful,  if  not  it  will  be  all  the  same." 
Nothing  in  his  preliminary  notice  that  he  would  be  a  can- 
didate, indicates  that  he  had  any  "axe  to  grind,'*  any  re- 
form to  advocate,  or  any  unusual  sentiments  and  political 
principles  to  publicize.  Later,  in  a  much  more  extensive 
announcement,  his  appeal  for  support  was  largely  based 
on  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
System,  gained  by  the  building  and  navigating  of  a  flat- 
boat,  and  observing  the  stage  of  the  water  in  the  Sanga- 
mon river.  On  two  other  questions,  one  about  rates  of  in- 
terest and  the  other  education,  he  had  no  innovations  to 
offer,  and  concerning  "existing  laws"  he  remarked,  "Con- 
sidering the  great  probability  that  the  framers  of  those 
laws  were  wiser  than  myself,  I  should  prefer  not  to  med- 
dle with  them." 

Furthermore,  he  was  very  frank  in  stating  that  his 
great  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  gain  the  esteem  of  his 
fellowmen  by  proving  himself  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
He  was  so  successful  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple that  they  continued  to  support  him  politically  until  he 
had  served  four  terms  in  the  legislature  and  then  they  sent 
him  to  Congress,  the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois. 

During  his  term  in  the  legislature  he  made  an  unusual 
protest  about  the  powers  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
slavery,  but  did  not  follow  through  with  any  aggressive 
action.  His  congressional  term  seemed  to  offer  little  oppor- 
tunity for  sponsoring  any  constructive  legislation,  as  in- 


ternal improvements,  the  Mexican  War  and  politics  were 
in  the  foreground.  He  did,  however,  in  his  speech  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  on  his  way  home  from  the  long 
session  of  Congress,  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  This  theme  was  again  taken  up  when  he 
returned  for  the  short  session  of  Congress  and  on  January 
6,  1849,  he  presented  an  amendment  that  looked  forward 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  any  hopes  of  making  some  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  slavery  question, 
they  must  have  faded  out  with  his  return  to  his  law  prac- 
tice in  1849.  After  the  consummation  of  the  land  office  and 
Oregon  appointments,  which  served  as  the  anti-climax  of 
his  congressional  term,  the  first  era  of  Lincoln's  political 
efforts  came  to  a  close.  We  might  say  that  he  buried  his 
own  political  desires,  if  he  had  any,  along  with  the  body 
of  the  recently  deceased  President  Taylor,  for  whom  he 
had  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  to  have  elected. 

For  five  years  after  the  congressional  term,  Lincoln 
stated  that  he  went  to  the  practice  of  law  "with  greater 
earnestness  than  ever"  and  that  in  1854  "his  profession 
had  almost  superseded  the  thought  of  politics  in  his  mind 
when  the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  him  as  he  had 
never  been  before."  The  above  quotation  is  his  own  account 
of  the  second  epoch  given  to  us  in  his  own  words  told  in 
the  third  person.  He  also  stated  that,  "his  speeches  at 
once  attracted  a  more  marked  attention  than  they  had 
ever  before  done." 

No  one  has  emphasized  sufficiently  the  tremendous 
change  which  took  place  in  Lincoln's  thinking  at  this  time. 
Howell  in  his  Lincoln  book  states  "Ambition  could  not 
tempt  him,"  and  these  words  were  left  standing  by  Lin- 
coln after  reading  the  copy.  Ambition,  the  motivating  in- 
fluence of  the  first  epoch,  was  dead  and  from  its  ashes 
came  the  new  flame  of  patriotism.  As  Howell  puts  it,  "It 
required  the  more  thrilling  voice  of  danger  to  freedom, 
to  call  the  veteran  of  so  many  good  fights  into  this  field." 

At  the  close  of  the  senatorial  campaign  in  1858,  Lincoln 
made  a  speech  at  Springfield  in  which  he  used  these  words: 
"Ambition  has  been  ascribed  to  me.  God  knows  how  sin- 
cerely I  prayed  from  the  first  that  this  field  of  ambition 
might  not  be  opened."  He  then  admitted  that  he  claimed 
"no  insensibility"  to  political  honors,  but  qualified  his 
personal  ambition  by  this  remarkable  affirmation:  "Today 
could  the  Missouri  restriction  be  restored,  and  the  whole 
slavery  question  be  replaced  on  the  old  ground  of  'tolera- 
tion,' by  necessity  where  it  exists,  with  unyielding  hos- 
tility to  the  spread  of  it,  on  principle,  I  would,  in  consid- 
eration, gladly  agree,  that  Judge  Douglas  should  never  be 
out,  and  I  never  in,  an  office,  so  long  as  we  both,  or  either, 
live." 

Those  who  have  portrayed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  selfish, 
scheming,  politician  will  undoubtedly  account  for  this 
statement  by  asserting  that  it  was  just  some  campaign 
talk.  To  most  people,  however,  who  still  like  to  believe  in 
Lincoln's  proverbial  integrity,  it  was  the  pronouncement 
of  a  new  epoch.  Ambition  for  office  had  given  way  to  a 
patriotic  passion  for  country  which  found  expression  in 
his  oft  repeated  slogan,  "No  extension  of  slavery,"  and 
which  later  changed  to  the  slogan  on  which  he  waged  a 
civil  war,  "The  Union  must  be  preserved." 
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MEN  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE  THIRTIETH  CONGRESS 


The  two  most  important  years  in  the  training  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  were  those  spent 
as  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress which  convened  in  the  Nation's  capitol  on  De- 
cember 6,  1847,  and  closed  its  second  session  on  March 
3,  1849.  It  has  been  true  especially  in  the  life  of  Lincoln 
that  human  interest  incidents  have  been  emphasized  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  obscured  many  of  the 
less  colorful  but  more  important  episodes  in  his  career. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  little  village  of  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  has  focused  unwarranted  attention  on  the 
brief  period  Lincoln  spent  there,  largely  due  to  the 
purely  fictitious  love  affair  with  Ann  Rutledge.  The 
traditional  romance  has  been  given  more  emphasis  for 
that  period  than  Lincoln's  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  the  legislature  in  the  state  capitol,  where  he  associ- 
ated with  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Illinois.  A  day 
spent  in  the  legislature  at  Vandalia  was  far  more  valu- 
able for  Lincoln's  intellectual  advancement  than  a  week 
spent  in  a  grocery  store  among  the  humble  people  of 
New  Salem. 

Great  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  activities  of 
Lincoln  while  traveling  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  and 
particular  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  influence 
upon  him  of  outstanding  lawyers  with  whom  he  journeyed 
from  court  to  court.  It  is  sheer  provincialism  to  attempt 
to  draw  any  comparison  between  the  mental  caliber  of 
the  men  who  Lincoln  met  in  the  county  seat  towns  of 
Illinois,  and  those  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  nation  with 
whom  he  was  in  constant  touch  at  Washington  during 
the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

Without  the  training  afforded  and  without  the  ac- 
quaintances made  during  the  congressional  session  in 
1847,  1848,  and  1849,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  Lincoln  being  qualified  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  in  1861.  His  ability  to  cope  with  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  and  his  selection  of  men  from  di- 
vergent groups,  who  could  keep  the  ship  of  state  afloat 
during  its  stormiest  cruise,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
one  congressional  term. 

A  few  of  the  personalities  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
with  whom  Lincoln  came  in  contact,  many  of  whom  were 
more  closely  associated  with,  or  opposed  to,  him  in  his 
higher  office  a  dozen  years  later,  are  mentioned  with  a 
brief  notation  about  them. 

Men 

Adams,  Green,  (H),  Kentucky — Appointed  sixth  auditor 
by  Lincoln. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  (H),  Massachusetts — Former 
President  and  venerable  member  of  the  House. 

Ashmun,  George,  (H),  Massachusetts — Chairman  of  Rep. 
Convention  in  1860. 

Eell,  John,  (S),  Tennessee — Union  candidate  for  V.  Pres. 
1860. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  (S),  South  Carolina — Tyler's  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Cameron,  Simon,  (S),  Pennsylvania — Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Cass,  Lewis,  (S),  Michigan — Opposed  Taylor  for  presi- 
dency. 

Cobb,  Howell,  (H),  Georgia — Chairman  of  seceding 
states  convention. 

Collamer,  Jacob,  (H),  Vermont — Postmaster  General 
under  Taylor. 

Corwin,  Thomas,  (S),  Ohio — Lincoln's  minister  to 
Mexico. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  (S),  Kentucky — Attorney  General 
for  both  Harrison  and  Filmore. 


Davis,  Jefferson,  (S),  Mississippi — President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Dayton,  William  L.,  (S),  New  Jersey — Republican  can- 
didate for  V.  Pres.  1856. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  (S),  Illinois — Candidate  for  presi- 
dency 1860. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  (H),  Ohio — Lincoln's  consul  gen- 
eral to  Canada. 

Goggin,  William  L.,  (H),  Virginia — Chairman  of  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  under  whom  Lin- 
coln served. 

Greeley,  Horace,  (H),  New  York — Defeated  by  Grant 
for  Presidency  in  1872. 

Hale,  John  P.,  (S),  New  Hampshire— Free  Soil  V.  Pres. 
candidate  1852. 

Hunt,  Washington,  (H),  New  York — Chairman  of  last 
National  Whig  Convention  in  1856. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  (S),  Virginia — Confederate  Secretary 
of  State. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  (H),  Tennessee — Lincoln's  V.  Pres. 
second  term.  Succeeded  Lincoln  to  presidency. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  (S),  Maryland — Taylor's  Attorney 
General. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  (H),  Vermont — Minister  to  Italy  un- 
der Lincoln. 

Palfrey,  John  G.,  (H),  Massachusetts — Appointed  by 
Lincoln  as  Postmaster  of  Boston  1861. 

Schenck,  Robert  C,  (H),  Ohio — Minister  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1870-1876. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  (H),  Indiana — Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  (H),  Georgia — Vice  President 
of  Confederacy. 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  (H),  Indiana — Refused  seat  on 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims  offered  by  Pres.  Lin- 
coln. 

Toombs,  Robert,  (H),  Georgia — Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Tuck,  Amos,  (H),  New  Hampshire — Appointed  as  naval 
officer,  post  of  Boston. 

Webster,  Daniel,  (S),  Massachusetts — Tyler's  Secretary 
of  State. 

Wilmot,  David,  (H),  Pennsylvania — Author  of  Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  (H),  Massachusetts — Speaker  of 
the  House,  30th  Congress. 

Measures 

Some  of  the  subjects  chosen  from  among  many  im- 
portant measures  which  were  discussed  in  Lincoln's 
hearing,  or  in  which  he  joined  in  the  arguments  before 
the  House  are  submitted: 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  District  of  Columbia.  Amend- 
ing Constitution  in  relation  to  electing  president  and 
vice  president.  Capital  punishment.  Plans  for  census  of 
1850.  Charter  of  the  City  of  Washington.  Consular 
system  in  China  and  Turkey.  Diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  Duties  on  luxuries.  Flogging  in 
the  Navy.  Franking  privileges.  Importation  of  iron. 
Importation  of  slaves.  Internal  improvements.  Inter- 
national exchanges. 

Judicial  system  of  U.  S.  Juvenile  delinquents.  Maury's 
ocean  trails.  Origin  and  conduct  of  Mexican  war.  Pen- 
sion laws.  Pre-emption  laws.  Public  works  on  harbors 
and  rivers.  Relinquishment  of  school  lands.  Tariff  act 
of  1846.  Territorial  governments  of  Oregon,  California 
and  New  Mexico.  Transportation  of  mail  on  Sabbath. 
Treaties  between  U.  S.  and  China.  War  bounty  land 
warrants. 
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CONGRESSMAN  LINCOLN'S  COMMITTEE  WORK 


On  the  fourth  day  in  which  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
was  in  session  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  new  representative 
from  Illinois,  heard  his  name  read  as  a  member  of  the 
"Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads." 
Associated  with  him  in  this  group  were:  Coggens,  of 
Virginia,  chairman;  Root,  of  Ohio;  C.  Brown,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; St.  John,  of  New  York;  Phelps,  of  Missouri;  Em- 
bree,  of  Indiana;  Jones,  of  Tennessee;  and,  Kaufman,  of 
Texas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Lincoln  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  about  a  dozen  years  before,  had  been  a  postmaster 
at  New  Salem  and  this  fact  may  have  been  responsible 
for  his  being  named  for  the  postal  assignment.  Some 
biographers  have  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  as  an  unimportant  appointment, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  evidently  the  busiest  com- 
mittee of  the  session,  as  far  as  the  number  of  petitions 
referred  to  it  are  concerned. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  Lincoln's  membership  on  this  com- 
mittee that  we  are  able  to  present  what  is  likely  his 
first  official  act  in  his  new  capacity  as  a  Congressman. 
On  January  19,  1848,  after  the  House  had  been  in  session 
less  than  a  month,  the  Journal  reveals  this  entry. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads,  made  a  report  upon  a  petition  of  William 
Fuller  and  Orlando  Saltmarsh,  accompanied  by  a  bill 
(No.  92)  for  their  relief  which  bill  was  read  a  first  and 
second  time,  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  tomorrow,  and  the 
bill  and  report  ordered  to  be  printed." 

The  Foundation  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  an 
original  copy  of  this  bill  separately  printed  and  it  covers 
two  pages.  The  title  caption  of  the  bill  appears  as 
follows:  Thirtieth  Congress — First  Session/Report  No. 
102/ (To  accompany  H.  R.  No.  92) /House  of  Representa- 
tives/William Fuller  and  Orlando  Saltmarsh/January 
19,  1848./Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post/Roads,  made  the  following/Report. 

The  importance  of  this  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidently 
drawn  by  Lincoln  and  also  his  first  piece  of  government 
business  put  in  print,  seems  of  sufficient  importance  to 
print  in  full: 

"Committee  on  the  Post  Offices  avid  Post  Roads,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
and  Fuller,  report: 

"That,  as  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  the  mail  routes 
from  Milledgeville  to  Athens,  and  from  Warrenton  to 
Decatur,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  (numbered  2366  and 
2380,)  were  let  to  Reeside  &  Avery  at  $1,300  per  annum 
for  the  former,  and  $1,500  for  the  latter,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1835;  that,  previous  to  the  time  for  commencing  the 
service,  Reeside  sold  his  interest  therein  to  Avery;  that, 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1835,  Avery  sold  the  whole  to  these 
petitioners,  Saltmarsh  &  Fuller,  to  take  effect  from  the 
beginning,  January  1,  1835;  that,  at  this  time,  the  Assis- 
tant Postmaster  General,  being  called  on  for  that  purpose, 
consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  contracts  from  Reeside 
&  Avery  to  these  petitioners,  and  promised  to  have  proper 
entries  of  the  transfer  made  on  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment, which,  however,  was  neglected  to  be  done;  that 
the  petitioners,  supposing  all  was  right,  in  good  faith 
commenced  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  these 
routes;  and,  after  difficulty  arose,  still  trusting  that 
all  would  be  made  right,  continued  the  service  till 
December  1,  1837;  that  they  performed  the  service 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  department,  and  have 

never  been  paid  any  thing  for  it  except  $ ;  that 

the  difficulty  occurred  as  follows:  Mr.  Barry  was 
Postmaster  General  at  the  time  of  making  the  contracts 
and  the  attempted  transfer  of  them.  Mr.  Kendall  suc- 


ceeded Mr.  Barry,  and  finding  Reeside  apparently  in 
debt  to  the  department,  and  these  contracts  still  stand- 
ing in  the  names  of  Reeside  &  Avery,  refused  to  pay 
for  the  service  under  them,  otherwise  than  by  credits  to 
Reeside;  afterwards,  however,  he  divided  the  compensa- 
tion, still  crediting  one-half  to  Reeside,  and  directing 
the  other  to  be  paid  to  the  order  of  Avery,  who  dis- 
claimed all  right  to  it.  After  discontinuing  the  service, 
these  petitioners,  supposing  they  might  have  legal  re- 
dress against  Avery,  brought  suit  against  him  at  New 
Orleans;  in  which  suit  they  failed,  on  the  ground  that 
Avery  had  complied  with  his  contract,  having  done  so 
much  towards  the  transfer  as  they  had  accepted  and 
been  satisfied  with.  Still  later,  the  department  sued 
Reeside  on  his  supposed  indebtedness,  and  by  a  verdict 
of  the  jury  it  was  determined  that  the  department  was 
indebted  to  him  in  a  sum  much  beyond  all  the  credits 
given  him  on  the  account  above  stated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  consider  the  petitioners 
clearly  entitled  to  relief,  and  they  report  a  bill  accord- 
ingly; lest,  however,  there  should  be  some  mistake 
as  to  the  amount  which  they  have  already  received,  we 
so  frame  it  as  that,  by  adjustment  at  the  department, 
they  may  be  paid  so  much  as  remain  unpaid  for  service 
actually  performed  by  them — not  charging  them  with 
the  credits  given  to  Reeside.  The  committee  think  it 
not  improbable  that  the  petitioners  purchased  the  right 
of  Avery  to  be  paid  for  the  service  from  the  first  of 
January,  till  their  purchase  in  May  11,  1835;  but,  the 
evidence  on  this  point  being  very  vague,  they  forebear 
to  report  in  favor  of  allowing  it." 

"On  the  morrow,"  however,  Mr.  Broadhead  announced 
the  death  of  Hon.  John  W.  Hornbeck,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  the  House  voted  to  adjourn  to  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  not  until  the  last  of  May  before  Lincoln's 
bill  again  was  considered.  When  Bill  92  was  again  ordered 
to  be  reported,  a  week  later  on  June  2  "the  bill  being 
engrossed  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed."  So  Lincoln 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  bill  he  introduced 
in  Congress  meet  with  approval. 

It  must  have  given  Mr  Lincoln  much  pleasure  to 
introduce  on  January  25,  1848  "a  memorial  of  citizens  of 
Scott  County,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mail  route  from  St.  Louis,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 
Another  petition  which  would  recall  his  own  service  as  a 
postmaster  was  submitted  by  him  for  the  citizens  of 
Cass  County,  Illinois,  who  petitioned  for  a  "mail  route 
from  Virginia  in  Cass  County  to  Petersburg  in  Menard 
County." 

Another  bill  which  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  Committee  was  Bill  No.  301, 
authorizing  "postmasters  in  county  seats  of  justice  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  to 
be  paid  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." 

February  19,  1849  was  apparently  a  busy  day  for  the 
Whig  representative  from  Illinois  as  he  presented  as 
many  as  five  resolutions.  Of  special  interest  was  one 
petition  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  "in  favor  of  a  uni- 
form rate  of  letter  postage  of  five  cents." 

The  last  business  which  Lincoln  had  before  the  House, 
as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Com- 
mittee, was  with  reference  to  Bill  No.  399  entitled,  "An 
act  to  define  the  period  of  disability  imposed  upon  cer- 
tain bidders  for  mail  contracts."  Mr.  Lincoln  reported  • 
the  bill  referred  to  the  Senate  back  to  the  House  without 
amendment.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  bill  for  the  third  time 
and  it  was  passed.  This  action  was  taken  three  days 
before  the  session  closed. 


UN 
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CONGRESSMAN   LINCOLN   OBSERVES  CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  were  both 
members  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  which  convened  on 
December  6,  1847.  For  two  sessions  they  were  constantly 
brought  together  day  by  day  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
House.  There  has  been  considerable  speculation  about 
how  much  influence,  if  any,  Lincoln  exerted  to  secure 
Johnson  as  his  running  mate  in  1864.  Would  the  be- 
havior of  the  representative  from  Tennessee  during  this 
congressional  period  be  such  as  would  commend  him  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  desirable  associate  on  the  Presidential 
ticket  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
appointed  him  war  governor  of  Tennessee? 

The  first  business  of  the  assembly  after  the  roll  call 
was  the  election  of  a  Speaker  and  the  "lone  wolf"  ten- 
dencies of  the  Tennesseean  may  have  impressed  Lincoln 
thus  early  in  the  session.  Of  the  218  representatives 
voting  for  a  speaker,  Johnson  on  the  first  ballot,  voted 
with  four  other  members  for  McKay  and  the  second 
ballot  he  joined  with  three  others  in  voting  for  Cobb.  The 
third  and  last  ballot  he  alone  voted  for  Woodward. 

Twelve  days  after  the  session  began,  Lincoln  first  saw 
Johnson  in  action.  He  entered  into  a  debate  on  a  question 
which  was  to  become  his  pet  peeve  for  a  month  or  two. 
Through  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  the 
United  States  had  received  a  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  establishment  of  the  institute  which  was  to  bear  his 
name.  Andrew  Johnson  had  opposed  its  acceptance  be- 
cause he  felt  its  maintenance  would  be  "an  incubus  upon 
the  Treasury."  He  took  occasion  to  ridicule  the  use  of 
the  title  "Regent"  given  its  directors,  asked  what  good 
could  result  from  this  institution,  and  later  on  presented 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  committee  to  "take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  so  changing  and  remodelling 
the  present  design  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  university." 

Both  Lincoln  and  Johnson  on  Monday,  December  20, 
may  have  had  attention  called  to  each  other  almost 
simultaneously  as  both  presented  petitions  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other.  Lincoln's  appeal  was  on  behalf 
of  A.  G.  Henry  of  Pekin,  111.,  while  Johnson's  client  was 
Russell  Goss.  On  the  following  day  came  the  first  test 
vote  on  a  question  which  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  front 
many  times  during  the  session.  It  related  to  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  balloting 
proved  Lincoln  and  Johnson  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  and  this  attitude  held  good  on  nearly  every 
subject  introduced.  On  the  questions  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  Mexican  War,  internal  improvements  or  any  im- 
provements, in  fact,  the  tariff  and  other  legislation, 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  invariably  in  disagreement. 

Two  government  departments  came  in  for  severe  criti- 
cism from  Mr.  Johnson  for  asking  for  appropriations  for 
expansion.  His  harangue  of  the  clerks  in  the  Pension 
Office  and  other  government  clerks  in  general  whom  he 
designated  as  a  "set  of  political  vampires"  was  anything 
but  complimentary.  Even  the  providing  of  additional 
examiners  for  the  Patent  Office  where  the  work  was  six 
months  behind  did  not  meet  with  his  approval. 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  Johnson  got  into  a  discussion 
in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  amalgamation 
of  whites  and  negroes.  It  became  so  disgusting  that  a 
member  of  the  House  arose  and  objected  to  the  explana- 
tions and  another  member  inquired  if  there  was  not  a 
special  rule  "applicable  to  personal  explanation."  The 
reporter  of  the  Congressional  Globe  stated  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Johnson's  speech:  "Mr.  Collamer  then  claimed 
the  floor  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
other  business." 

On  June  20,  1848,  a  resolution  was  placed  before  the 
House  to  authorize  a  committee  "to  procure  a  monument 


of  Quincy  granite  with  suitable  inscriptions  to  be  carved 
and  placed  in  the  Congressional  burial  grounds  in  mem- 
ory of  John  Quincy  Adams."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  former  President  while  a  member  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  was  stricken  at  the  Capitol  and  that  Lincoln 
had  been  named  one  of  the  committee  to  make  funeral 
arrangements.  Andrew  Johnson  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  aforesaid  resolution  "and  that  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  be,  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  report  to  this  House,  the  entire  funeral  ex- 
penses of  the  late  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  items 
composing  the  same — "  In  commenting  on  this  resolu- 
tion Mr.  Johnson  concluded:  "It  seemed  proof  to  some 
extent  that  something  was  wanting  in  the  individual 
when  we  saw  the  effort  made  on  the  part  of  legislative 
bodies  to  erect  spires  and  monuments  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  people."  Later  on  Mr.  Johnson  again  spoke 
on  the  Adams  memorial  project  and  the  reporter  for  the 
Congressional  Globe  states  that  he  "proceeded  at  some 
length  to  oppose  the  resolution." 

An  appropriation  of  $4,750  for  grading  and  graveling 
Four-and-a-Half  Street  from  Maryland  Ave.  to  the 
arsenal  also  brought  forth  an  objection  by  Mr.  Johnson 
and  which  he  violently  opposed.  He  questioned  the  power 
of  the  government  to  make  such  an  appropriation  then 
continued  "yet  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  to  lay 
the  dust  by  sprinkling  the  street  lest  it  should  be  of- 
fensive to  the  olfactories  of  gentlemen." 

A  resolution  was  offered  which  provided  for  the  paint- 
ing of  "the  portrait  of  each  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  elected  since  General  Wash- 
ington," the  sum  total  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  paintings  were  to  be  hung  in  the  President's  House 
along  with  Washington's.  In  his  denunciation  of  the  reso- 
lution Johnson  was  interrupted  by  the  chairman  five 
times  to  advise  him  that  his  "observations  were  not  in 
order  because  irrelevant."  Johnson  finally  concluded  by 
moving  to  "amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  of  the  appropriation." 
The  reporter  observed:  (Several  voices:  "That  leaves 
just  a  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  the  portraits.") 

At  the  evening  assembly  on  the  last  day  of  session 
Andrew  Johnson  again  demonstrated  an  objective  atti- 
tude which  must  have  placed  him  in  an  unfavorable  light. 
Congressman  James  McDowell  of  Virginia  presented  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  are  due  and  are  hereby  presented  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  for  the  able,  unpartial,  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Speaker 
during  the  present  session." 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Tennessee  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion by  striking  out  the  word  "unpartial"  and  according 
to  the  reporter  for  the  Congressional  Globe  he  proceeded 
"to  address  the  House  at  length  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment." He  assailed  the  administration  of  the  Speaker, 
especially  with  reference  to  "the  organization  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  to  his  habitual  awards  of 
the  floor."  The  resolution  to  amend  was  lost  however 
by  a  vote  161  to  15.  And  the  original  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  carefully  searched  the 
records,  but  without  success,  for  any  constructive  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Johnson  during  the  session,  or  any 
contribution  he  made  which  would  leave  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Lincoln  while  he  served  with  him 
during  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  It  must  have  been  in  spite 
of  Johnson's  very  repugnant  behavior  that  Lincoln  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  running  mate  in  1S64  and  we  can  hardly 
believe  he  was  nominated  on  Lincoln's  recommendation. 
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PEACE  PROBLEMS  A  CENTURY  AGO 


A  hundred  years  ago  we  were  at  war  with  Mexico  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  Congress  during  part 
of  the  hostilities  and  also  at  the  time  peace  was  ne- 
gotiated. Lincoln's  "Spot  Resolutions"  have  so  overshaw- 
owed  his  other  reactions  to  the  Mexican  situation  that 
we  have  failed  to  appreciate  his  efforts  put  forth  in 
the  war  enterprise. 

It  was  erroneously  charged  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1860  that  Lincoln  withheld  his  influence  and 
his  vote  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Mexican  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Not  only  do  we  have  testimony 
to  the  contrary  but  his  votes  have  also  been  recorded 
on  the  measures  which  have  to  do  with  the  war  needs. 
While  he  was  confident  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President  it  had 
his  sincere  and  constant  support  when  it  was  once  under- 
way. Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend  "While  the  Whigs  con- 
demn the  President  for  beginning  the  war  they  consist- 
ently vote  supplies." 

Aside  from  Lincoln's  appointment  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  he  was  also  placed  on 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 
With  the  war  already  in  its  second  year  one  can  imagine 
how  busy  this  committee  would  be  in  handling  war 
claims  and  disbursements.  That  he  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  work  of  the  committee  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  on  behalf  of  the  committee  he  introduced  on 
January  17,  1848,  a  bill  of  amendment  associated  with 
"an  act  to  raise  for  a  limited  time  an  additional  military 
force  and  for  other  purposes." 

Four  days  after  the  aforesaid  resolution  was  read  he 
presented  a  petition  of  Uriah  Brown:  "Praying  for  a 
further  testing  of  his  discovery  of  'Liquid  Fire'  to  be 
used  in  national  defense."  Still  further  anxious  to  make 
available  all  necessary  equipment  for  the  fighting  forces 
on  Monday,  April  3,  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  from  the  Senate  (no.  14) 
"respecting  contracts  for  hemp  for  use  of  the  American 
navy."  The  vote  81-68  did  not  give  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  and  was  lost.  On  the  following  June  15, 
the  question  came  up  of  providing  floating  dry  docks  for 
the  navy  yards  at  Philadelphia,  Pensacola,  and  Kittery. 
Lincoln  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  project  but  there 
were  48  votes  against  it. 

Evidently  the  religious  body  known  as  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  as  active  then  in  advocating  peace  as  it 
has  been  in  these  more  recent  years.  The  New  England 
yearly  meeting  of  the  organization  presented  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  February  10, 1848,  for  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Mexico.  Shortly  after  this  initial 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Amos  Tuck 
who  later  became  closely  associated  with  Lincoln  pre- 
sented the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  evils  of  war,  in  its  consequences  upon 
individuals,  and  upon  the  virtue,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  nations,  have  long  been  acknowledged,  and  are 


now  attracting  the  attention  of  many  humane  and  en- 
lightened citizens  of  this  and  other  countries.  And 
whereas,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  our  government  should  evince  a  readiness 
to  encourage  all  well-directed  efforts  to  preclude  the 
occurrence  of  war,  and  to  co-operate  with  other  nations 
in  all  judicious  exertions  intended  to  promote  perpetual 
and  universal  peace.  Therefore: 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive 
to  propose  to  all  governments  with  whom  we  maintain 
diplomatic  relations,  and  with  whom  we  have  no  such 
stipulations  already,  the  formation  of  new  treaties,  pro- 
viding in  a  safe  and  honorable  manner  for  the  settlement, 
by  arbitration  and  peaceable  award,  of  all  disagreements 
and  difficulties  that  may  hereafter  arise." 

On  Thursday,  July  6,  1848,  President  Polk  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  "Copies  of 
a  treaty  of  peace,  friendships,  limits,  and  settlements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  republic,  the 
ratifications  of  which  were  duly  exchanged  at  the  city  of 
Queretaro,  Mexico,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848". 

Every  generation  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
events  which  it  has  been  able  to  observe  have  over- 
shadowed the  high  points  of  all  past  achievements.  Such  a 
conclusion  may  be  correctly  drawn  in  a  progressive  and 
evolutionary  civilization.  It  is  doubtful  however,  if  the 
present  war  era,  even  with  its  discovery  of  atomic  energy, 
presents  a  wider  divergence  of  interest  than  has  occurred 
between  war  intervals  during  the  past  generations  since 
the  beginning  of  the  industrial  age.  Certainly  our  pro- 
vincialism will  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  next 
generation  will  pity  us  for  having  lived  too  soon. 

The  Mexican  War  was  the  climax  of  an  era  which  is 
visualized  in  an  address  made  at  the  close  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Congress  by  Robert  E.  Winslow,  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  close  of  business  came  at  a  night  session  on 
March  3,  1849,  and  after  the  Speaker  thanked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  the  "uniform  courtesy  and  confi- 
dence" which  had  been  manifested  toward  him,  he  con- 
cluded with  these  interesting  observations. 

"We  have  been  associated,  gentlemen,  during  a  most 
eventful  period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  designate  another  era  in 
the  modern  annals  of  mankind,  which  has  been  signal- 
ized by  so  rapid  a  succession  of  startling  political 
changes. 

"Let  us  rejoice  that  while  the  powers  of  the  earth  have 
almost  everywhere  else  been  shaken,  that,  while  more 
than  one  of  the  mightiest  monarchies  and  stateliest  em- 
pires of  Europe  have  tottered,  or  have  fallen,  our  own 
American  republic  has  stood  firm. 

"Let  us  rejoice  at  the  evidence  which  has  thus  been 
furnished  to  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world 
of  the  inherent  stability  of  institutions  which  are  founded 
on  the  rock  of  a  written  constitution  and  which  are  sus- 
tained by  the  will  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people." 
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A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CONGRESSMAN  LINCOLN'S  ACTS 


A  general  idea  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  activities  as  a 
Congressman  can  best  be  visualized  by  arranging  in  the 
form  of  a  compendium  certain  subjects  occupying  his 
attention  which  are  recorded  in  the  House  Journal  and 
the  Congressional  Record.  There  is  no  attempt  to  tabulate 
Lincoln's  votes  on  various  issues. 

First  Session 

1847 
Dec.  9.    Appointed  on  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads.  Also  on  the  Committee  of  Expenditures  in 
the  War  Department. 

Dec.  20.  Submits  petition  of  A.  G.  Henry  of  Pekin,  111. 
"praying  reinbursement  for  expenses  in  supplying  volun- 
teers." 

Dec.  20.  Gives  notice  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  of  amendment  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  raise 
for  a  limited  time  an  additional  military  force  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Dec.  22.  Presents  memorial  of  citizens  of  Illinois  on 
behalf  of  Great  Western  Railroad. 

Dec.  22.  Offers  the  preamble  and  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  known  as  the 
"Spot  Resolutions". 

1848 
Jan.  4.    Presents  memorial  of  citizens  of  Alton,  111.  relat- 
ing to  relinquishment  of  certain  lands. 
Jan.  5.    Replies  to  Botts  of  Virginia  in  support  of  Post- 
master General. 

Jan.  6.  Explains  attitude  of  P.  O.  Committee  on  Botts's 
accusations. 

Jan.  11.    Obtains  floor  but  House  adjourns  before  he  had 
opportunity  to  speak. 
Jan.  12.    Attacks  Polk's  war  policy. 
Jan.  13.    Obtains  floor  to  introduce  Bill  no.  89,  an  act 
referred  to  on  December  20th. 

Jan.  19.    Reports  upon  petition  of  William  Fuller  and 
Orlando  Saltmarsh   (Post  Office  Committee). 
Jan.  21.     Submits  petition  of  Uriah  Brown  "praying  for 
a  further  testing  of  his  discovery  of  'Liquid  Fire'  to  be 
used  in  national  defenses." 

Jan.  24.     Submits   petition  of  John   Dawson   "praying 
remuneration  for  his  services  as  acting  pension  agent." 
Jan. ,25.    Presents  petition  of  citizens  of  Scott  County, 
111.  "praying  for  establishment  of  mail  route." 
™  b'J'     p.resents  petition  of  citizens  of  Tazewell  County, 
llj-   .Praying  for  reduction  of  postage  on  government 
publications  and  certain  newspapers." 
Feb.  14.     Presents  petition  of  citizens  of  Illinois  "praying 
for  grant  of  public  lands  for  railroad." 
Feb.  14.     Presents  petition  of  citizens  of  Illinois  "praying 
that  soldiers  of  war  of  1812  and  Mexican  war  share  alike 
in  relation  to  bounty  land." 

Feb.  15.  Presents  petition  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  of 
Auburn,  111.  "praying  for  an  increase  of  compensation  to 
certain  postmasters." 

Feb.  18.  Presents  petition  of  citizens  of  Edgar  County, 
111.  "praying  for  a  reduction  of  postage  on  certain  mail." 
Feb.  24.  Appointee  on  committee  to  "Superintend  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  John  Quincy  Adams." 
Feb.  26.  Marches  with  "Committee  of  Arrangements" 
in  funeral  procession  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
March  1.  Presents  memorial  from  citizens  of  Cass 
County,  111.  "praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  mail 
route." 

March  6.  Presents  petition  of  Hickon  and  Brothers 
"praying  compensation  for  service  in  transporting  Illi- 
nois volunteers." 


March  9.    Presents  petition  of  H.   M.   Barney  accom- 
panied by  joint  resolution  no.  18. 
March  29.     Makes  speech  on  military  Bounty  Lands. 
April  3.     Moves  to  suspend  rules  and  proceed  to  consider 
resolution  "respecting  contracts  for  hemp  for  the  use  of 
the  American  navy." 

April  29.  Presents  memorial  of  Archibald  McAllister 
relating  to  a  patent. 

May  11.  Moves  to  reconsider  bill  admitting  Wisconsin 
to  the  Union. 

May  11.  Speaks  on  policy  of  granting  alternate  sec- 
tions of  land. 

May  12.  Debates  the  bill  for  selling  claims  of  estate  of 
Richard  W.  Mead  deceased. 

May  30.    Moves  the  previous  question  in  routine  business. 
June  20.     Speaks  in  favor  of  internal  improvements. 
July  13.     Moves  previous  question  on  remittance  of  fines 
of  absentees. 

July  19.  Reports  Bill  599  to  establish  certain  post  roads. 
July  19.     Speaks  on  aforesaid  bill. 

July  19.  Moves  that  the  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  be 
reconsidered. 

July  24.  Obtains  floor  to  speak  but  gives  way  to  com- 
mittee. 

July  27.  Delivers  his  famous  coat-tail  speech  against 
Cass. 

Aug.  8.  Reports  resolution  from  Post  Office  Committee 
on  disability. 

Aug.  14.  Announces  that  committee  on  expenditures  in 
War  Department  has  prepared  report  on  Taylor  ex- 
peditions. 

Second  Session 

1848 
Dec.  11.     Reappointed  on  committee  of  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads. 

Dec.  28.  Appointed  on  Select  committee  for  erection  of 
monument  at  Yorktown. 

Dec.  27.  Calls  for  division  of  question  on  motion  respect- 
ing absentees. 

Jan.  8.     Gives  notice  to  introduce  bill  on  school  lands. 
Jan.  10.    Reads  amendment  which  he  proposes  to  make 
on  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  District  of  Columbia. 
Jan.  IS.    Gives  notice  of  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  compensation  to  owners. 
Jan.  29.     Presents  memorial  from  citizens  of  Illinois  re- 
lating to  land  grants  for  railroads. 

Feb.  13.  Presents  five  memorials  from  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois relating  to  land  grants  for  railroads. 
Feb.  19.  Requests  unanimous  consent  to  present  joint 
resolutions  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  asking  grants  of 
land  to  aid  in  construction  of  railroads. 
Feb.  19.  Presents  resolution  in  favor  of  uniform  rate 
of  letter  postage  of  five  cents. 

Feb.  19.    Presents  resolutions  in  relation  to  erecting  a 
marine  hospital  at  Rock  Island,  111. 
Feb.  19.    Presents  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  improve- 
ments of  western  rivers  and  lakes. 

Feb.  19.    Presents  resolutions  in  relation  to  pre-emption 
of  lands  granted  for  internal  improvements. 
Feb.    19.    Presents    petition    of    citizens    of    Woodford 
County,  111.  in  behalf  of  donation  for  Conrad  Summer. 
Feb.  19.    Presents  petition  of  citizens  of  Fayette  County, 
111.  for  protection  of  emigrants. 

Feb.  28.    Reports  Senate  Bill  no.  399  back  to  House  with- 
out amendment  and  moved  the  previous  question. 
Feb.  28.    Presents  petition  of  citizens  of  Morgan  County 
111.  to  abolish  slavery  in  District  of  Columbia. 


V 


Congressman  Lincoln,    '47-'49 


By  James  E.  Warner 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  8.-Abraham 
TT  Lincoln,  who  rose  to  international 


and  undying  fame  as  the  martyred 
war  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  relatively  obscure  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during 
his  single  term  in  the  Thirtieth 
Congress,  from  Dec.  6,  1847,  to 
March  3,  1849. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  lasted  for  251  days— until 
Aug.   14,   1848.    During  this  session 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  mentioned  twenty- 
seven    times    in    the    Congressional 
Record.     The   second   session,   con- 
vening Dec.  4,   1848,  lasted  eighty- 
nme  days  and  Mr.  Lincoln  obtained 
mention  in   the   Record   ten   times. 
Apparently    the    relatively    young- 
Mr.    Lincoln  — he    was    then    only 
thirty-eight   years   old  — fell   under 
the  spell  of  his  political  seniors  in 
the    Whig    party,    who    were    then 
sniping     against     the     Democratic 
President,   James   K.   Polk,   for  his 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Mexico. 
The   war  had   been  a  popular  one 
generally,  but   it  was  obvious  that 
the   Whig  leaders   were   seeking   to 
make  political  capital  of  it  to  some 
degree,  and  the  only  Whig  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  joined  their 
I  campaign.  | 

On  Dec.  22,  1847,  he  presented 
resolutions,  pungently  if  not  bit- 
terly phrased,  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent Polk  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  causes  and 
details  of  the  beginning  of  the  war 


adopted  but  a  resolution  later  pre- 
sented by  a  Massachusetts  Whig 
was  passed  by  the  close  vote  of  82 
to  81  win  the  future  President  being 
recorded  in  favor  of  it.  This  described 
the  war  with  Mexico  as  having  been 
started  by  President  Polk  "unnec- 
essarily and  unconstitutionally  "  Ori 
Jan.  12,  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a 
long  speech  in  the  House  attacking 
the  President's  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  describing  Mr.  Polk  as  a  "be- 
wildered, confounded  and  miserably 
perplexed  man." 

Another  sidelight  on  Lincoln, 
the  Congressional  politician,  was  af- 
forded in  a  speech  made  by  him  July 
27,  1848.  He  was  defending  General 
Taylor,  Whig  Presidential  candidate, 
againsi;  General  Cass,  Democratio 
candidate,  and  pulled  no  punches) 
in  attacking  the  fiscal  and  mess  ac- 
counts of  the  latter.  With  sarcasm 
and  irony,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"But  I  have  introduced  General 
Cass's  accounts  here,  chiefly,  ta 
show  the  wonderful  physical  capacity 
of  the  man.  They  show  that  he  noa 
only  did  the  labor  of  several  men 
at  the  same  time,  but  that  he  often 
did  it  a';  several  places  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart,  at  the  sama 
time. 

"And  at  eating,  too,  his  capacities 
are  shown  to  be  quite  as  wonderful 
Prom  October,  1821,  to  May,  1822,  ha 
ate  ten  rations  a  day  in  Michigan, 
ten  rations  a  day  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  near  five  dollars'  worth  a 
day  besides,  partly  on  the  road  be- 


with  Mexico.    He  questioned  state-  >        Des+ldos'  Part'y  on 
ments  made  by  the  President  in  ids      <ffY?u   tW0  places 

And  then  there  is  an  important 


war  message  of  May  11,  1846,  and 
in   subsequent   communications. 

One  historian  of  this  era  in  Lin 
coin's  life,  commenting  on  the  reso 
lutions,  said  that  Representative 
Lincoln  demanded  to  know  "whether 
or  not  the  spot  on  which  the  blood 
of  American  citizens  have  been 
overtly  shed  was  or  was  not  Ameri- 
can territory  in  any  sense,  however 
remote." 

"He  also,  very  acidly,"  continued 
this  historian,  "asked  if  it  were  not 


discovery  in  his  example— the  art 
of  being  paid  for  what  one  eats,  in- 
stead of  having  to  pay  for  it.  Here- 
after, if  any  nice  young  man  is 
•narged  of  a  bill  which  he  cannot 
Pay  in  any  other  way,  he  can  just 
board  it  out. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  of 
the  animal  standing  in  doubt  be- 
tween two  stacks  of  hay,  and  starv- 
ing to  death:  the  like  of  that  would 
never  happen  to  General  Cass.  Placu 
the  stacks  a  thousand  miles  apart 


true  that  those  very  American  citT-  h  w^d  stand  stock  STbHX 
zens  whose  blood  was  shed  were  between  them .and  eat  Sem  both 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  at  once;   and   the  green YrasT  atoS 

a  Mexif ateS  m  ****?  ""'  tat0  the  Une  *0uld  "e '£  to  suZ  S 
a    Mexican    settlement   in    spite    of  too,  at  the  same  time  ' 

the    fact    that    their    commanding      "By    all    means    mai™    hi™ 
general,  a  Whig,  had  stated  that  no  Presided    gentleinen.^He'wm  fe°£ 
such  step  was  necessary  for  the  de-  you  bounteously.  If—if  there  is  anvi 
fense  of  American  interests."  left  after  he  shall  have  he  Ped  him- 

Mr.  Lincoln's  resolutions  were  not'self."  p 
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Lincoln  'Unknown' Before  1860 


Ru  n  Stuff  Correspondent  cil 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Washington 

Ax  the  nation  observes  the  an- 
niversary of  the  man  whom  many 
consider  the  greatest  American,  it 
may  note  in  this  presidential  elec- 
tion year  that  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  received  the  Republican 
nomination  in  1860,  his  service 
in  important  public  office  had 
been  much  briefer  than  that  of 
any  of  the  men  now  being  seri- 
ously considered  lor  the  nomina- 
tion in  1948. 

Lincoln's  only  outstanding  pub- 
lic position  had  been  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  for  'one 
term,  and  that  had  ended  more 
than  10  years  before  he  was 
nominated  for  President.  He  had 
served  lor  some  years  in  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  but  had  failed 
to  get  the  Republican  vice-presi- 
dential nomination  in  1856,  and 
in  1858  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Legislature  in  favor  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  as  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Compare  that  record  in  public 
office  with  the  records  of  a  Taft, 
a  Dewey,  a  Stassen,  a  Vanden- 
berg,  a  Warren,  a  Joseph  Martin, 
or  the  military  record  of  General 
MacArthur! 

Record   (Inconspicuous 

Lincoln  was  the  only  Whig 
Representative  elected  from  Illi- 
nois in  1846.  To  get  the  nomina- 
tion, he  had  to  agree  not  to  run 
two  years  later.  His  record  in 
Washington  was  undistinguished, 
like  that  of  most  first-term  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  36-year-old  country  law- 
yer was  far  Irom  the  Lincoln 
who  was  to  be  revealed  in  the 
debates  with  Douglas,  in  the 
Cooper  Union  speech,  in  the  Pres- 
idency. In  his  term  in  the  House, 
he  introduced  only  two  measures 
worth  recalling   today. 

The  first  was  the  "Spot  Resolu- 
tion" of  Dec.  22,  1847.  President 
Polk  had  announced  to  Congress 
that  Mexico  had  "consummated 
her  long  course  of  outrage  against 


our  country  by  commencing  an 
offensive  war  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own 
soil  " 

Lincoln's  resolution  demanded 
that  the  President  tell  the  "exact 
spot"  on  which  American  blood 
had  been  shed,  and  whether  this 
was  not  in  fact  on  Mexican  soil 
to  which  American  soldiers  had 
been  sent.  The  House  did  not 
act  on  the  resolution. 

Alleged  "Traitor" 

On  Jan.  3,  1848,  Lincoln  de- 
clared that  the  Mexican  War  had 
been  "unnecessarily  begun  by  the 
President" — the  position  of  his 
party.  Back  home,  he  was  accused 
of  having  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  enemy  and  was  called  "a 
second  Benedict  Arnold."  Bui  he 
voted  for  all  war  appropriations. 

In  arguing  against  the  Mexican 
War,  Lincoln  made  statements  he 
was  later  to  repudiate  as  to  seces- 
sion. On  Jan.  12,  1848,  he  sup- 
ported on  the  House  floor  the 
right  of  "any  people"  or  "a 
majority  of  any  poilion  of  such 
people"  to  "shake  off  the  exist- 
ing government  and  form  a  new 
one." 

As  for  slavery.  Representative 
Lincoln  found  no  Federal  power 
to  abolish  it  in  states  where  it 
already  existed.  (In  1837,  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, Lincoln  had  stated  that 
"the  right  of  property  in  slaves 
is  sacred  to  the  slave-holding 
states  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.") He  opposed  slavery  in 
places  where  he  believed  the 
Federal  Government  could  pre- 
vent it  (in,  the  territories)  or 
abolish  it  (in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia). 

Anti-Slavery  Bill 

The  second  measure  of  note 
introduced  by  Representative 
Lincoln  was  a  bill  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Abolition  was  to  be  gradual, 
with  compensation  to  slave  own- 
ers, and  only  upon  approval  by 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  at  a 
special  election.  The  bill  was  not 
enacted. 


In  the  summer  of  1348.  after^ 
Zachary  Taylor  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  President  by  the  Whigs 
and  Lewis  Cass  by  the  Demo- 
crats, the  Whig  member  from 
Illinois  treated  the  House  to  a 
pro-Taylor  and  anti-Cass  ha- 
rangue, which  even  Lincoln's  ad* 
mirers  admit  was  better  suited 
to  the  stump.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  in  March.  1849,  he  failed  in 
his  effort  to  be  appointed  C<  n- 
missioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
went  back  to  the  practice  of  law. 


< 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


House  Freshman  Abe 
Plugged  for  His  Voters 


By  the  Associated  Press 

In  some  ways  Congress 
hasn't  changed  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  one-term  Repre- 
sentative 110  years  ago.  It 
investigated  things  then  and 
it's  still  in  the  investigating 
business. 

But  in  many  other  ways 
time  has  brought  enormous 
changes  to  Capitol  Hill, 

What,  for  example,  would 
I  Lincoln  have  thought  of  the 
[batteries  of  television  cameras 
(that  covered  today's  joint  se's- 
Ision  of  the  House  and  Senate— 
a  joint  session  called  to  mark 
his  150th  birthday  anniver- 
sary? 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  gangling, 
bony,  clean-shaven  man  not 
yet  40  when  he  was  elected  as 
I  a  Whig  to  the  30th  Congress. 
[He  represented  an  Illinois  dis- 
trict that  still  was  pretty  much 
in  the  backwoods.  Prom  1847 
to  1849.  Lincoln  held  that  House, 
seat.  He  did  not  try  for  renom- 1 
ination. 

He   didn't   make   much   of   a f 
dent  while  in  Congress,  giving  j 
little  indication  that  he  would  | 
be    President    of     the     United 
States  12  years  later. 

In  his  one  House  speech  of 
any  consequence,  Lincoln  spoke 
against  the  Mexican  War— an 
action  that  opened  him  to 
charges  in  later  years  that  he 
had  sided  with  an  enemy  of  his 


,  country.  But  Lincoln  replied  he 
had  taken  his  party's  position. 
For  a  period,  he  was  a  mem- 
|ber  of  a  committee  that  inves- 
tigated   what    had    been    done 
j  about  erecting  a  marble  monu- 
ment   ordered    by    Congress    to 
commemorate  the  surrender  of 
British  forces  at  Yorktown   in 
the    Revolutionary    War.    The 
monument  eventually  was  built. 
House  records  show   Lincoln 
|  served  on  two  regular  cornmit- 
i  tees,  one  dealing  with  War  De- 
jpartment     spending     and     the 
I  other  concerned  with  post  offi- 
ces and  post  roads. 

He  introduced  tour  bills  and 
jone  resolution— and  his  batting 
[average  in  getting  action  on 
[them  was  pretty  good  for  a 
freshman. 

Two  bills  and  the  resolution 

became   law.     They  concerned 

individuals'  claims  against  the 

Government  and  establishment 

I  of  certain  post  routes. 

Even   then  people  were  ask- 
ing Congress  for  this  and  that. 
Records    show    Lincoln    for- 
warded 20  petitions  and  memo- 
rials to  the  House. 

One  petition  was  from  a 
Uriah  Brown  "praying  for  a 
further  testing  of  Ins  discovery 
of  'liquid  fire'  to  be  used  m 
national  defences  isic)."  The 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  re- 
jected the  idea. 

For  his  two  years  in  the 
House  Lincoln  received  $2,728. 
Today  he'd  get  $22,500  a  year. 


Congressional  Record 
February  11,  1952 


Abraham  Lincoln  As  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the 
5  years  it  has  been  my  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility to  be  a  Member  of  this  great 
legislative  body  at  the  time  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I  have  been  favored  by  being  granted  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  to  give 
some  of  the  ways  this  enduring  "citizen 
of  the  ages"  has  left  his  imprint  upon 
the  destiny  of  our  beloved  Nation  and  of 
the  world.  Tomorrow,  February  12,  is 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  birth- 
day of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  too  little  realized  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois from  March  4, 1848,  to  March  4, 1849. 
I  have  asked  the  Congressional  Library 
to  give  me  a  very  brief  account  of  what 
the  record  shows  in  this  regard,  and  it 
follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  Congressman1 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  as  a  Whig 
to  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  March  4,  1847,  to 
March  3,  1849,  from  the  Seventh  Illinois 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Putnam, 
Marshall,  Woodford.  Tazewell,  Mason,  Me- 
nard, Cass,  Morgan,  Scott,  Logan,  and  Sanga- 
mon.    He  did  not  seek  renomination  in  1848. 

While  in  Congress  Lincoln  lived  at  Mrs. 
Sprigg's l  boarding  house  on  Capitol  Hill 
where  the  Library  of  Congress  now  stands. 
Other  Congressmen  living  at  the  same  place 
were  John  Blanchard,  John  Dickey,  A.  R. 
Mcllvaine,  James  Pollock,  John  Strohm,  all 


'This  is  the  spelling  in  the  Congressional 
Directory  of  the  time.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  has 
"Spriggs's." 


from  Pennsylvania,  P.  W.  Tompkins,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, J.  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  and  Elisha 
Embree,  of  Indiana. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  colleagues  In  the  House 
were  Amos  Abbott  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts;  Howell  Cobb,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  and  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia; 
R.  B.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina;  Andrew  John- 
son, of  Tennessee;  and  David  Wilmot,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Other  Illinois  Congressmen 
were  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton;  John  M.  Mc- 
Clernand,  of  Shawneetown;  Orlando  B. 
Ficklin,  of  Charleston;  John  Wentworth,  of 
Chicago;  William  A.  Richardson,  of  Rush- 
ville;  Thomas  J.  Turner,  of  Freeport.  The 
Senators  from  Illinois  were  Sidney  Breese,  of 
Carlyle,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Quincy. 
Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  De- 
partment. 

The  principal  issues  of  the  day  were  the 
War  with  Mexico,  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  westward  migra- 
tion, increased  by  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, internal  improvements  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  relations  with  the  Indians. 
For  Lincoln's  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  for  his  voting  record,  see  the 
typed  reports  by  J.  M.  Anderson,  inclosed 
herewith. 

(Sources:  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,  1774-1927.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1928.  Congres- 
sional Directory,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  and 
2d  sess.  Tarbell,  Ida  M„  The  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1923,  vol.  I,  pp.  207-224.) 

(H.  E.  Snide,  General  Research  Section, 
January  13,   1949.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday,  Sunday,  as 
I  again  sat  in  the  Ford  Theater,  where 
the  assassin  in  deceit  and  tragedy  shot 
him,  it  was  again  borne  upon  me  that  no 
doubt  much  of  the  history  and  destiny 
of  our  beloved  Nation  was  changed  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  politically,  as  a 
result  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  assas- 
sin's bullet. 

As  I  sat  there  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  museum  items  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  and  death  of 
Lincoln  and  with  the  trailing  and  cap- 
ture and  death  of  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  assassin,  I  understood  why  it  was 
that  I,  as  a  very  young  lad  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  of  the  public  schools  in 
my  native  State  of  California,  instead  of 
studying  what  I  was  given  to  study,  had 
sat  at  my  desk  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  made  crude  drawings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  majestic  head  and  the  sympa- 
thetic brow  and  features  which  distin- 
guished him. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress,  as 
often  as  may  be,  to  visit  the  three  par- 
ticular historical  places  in  connection 
with  the  life  and  experiences  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit:  First,  the  Ford  Theater,  where 
he  was  assassinated,  located  at  511 
Tenth  Street  NW.;  second,  the  tailor 
shop  where  he  died,  located  at  516  Tenth 
Street  NW. — just  across  the  street  from 
the  Ford  Theater;  and  third,  the  famous 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  location  of  which 
is  well-known  to  all  of  us.  These  three 
traditional  places  are  all  within  10  min- 
utes from  this  House  of  Representatives. 

I  also  urge  you  in  your  travels  by  auto- 
mobile to  visit  Lincoln's  birthplace  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park,  just  a  few  minutes  from  the  his- 
torical community  of  Hodgenville,  Ky. 


I  have  on  several  occasions  deliberately 
driven  that  way  to  and  from  California 
so  that  I  might  have  the  inspiration  of 
walking  on  the  very  same  earth  on  which 
he  walked,  played,  hunted,  and  gathered 
wood  to  keep  the  family  hearthstone 
warm.  The  cabin  is  located  in  the  center 
of  110  acres  of  land,  100  acres  of  which 
was  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm 
site  which  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  1916. 

Another  place  which  is  very  inspiring 
is  the  New  Salem  Village  located  at  New 
Salem  State  Park  at  Petersburg,  111.  I 
have  also  visited  this  historical  place  go- 
ing to  and  from  California.  That  re- 
built village  is  the  situs  of  the  location 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  went  when  he 
was  about  22  years  of  age.  There  he  said 
he  was  "a  friendless  youth  working  on  a 
flatboat  at  $10  a  month."  He  went 
there  in  1831  and  left  6  years  later  for 
Springfield,  111.,  to  become  a  practicing 
lawyer.  Located  there  is  a  replica  of  the 
store  where  Lincoln  kept  store. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  hereby  extend  to 
each  of  you  an  invitation  to  become  a 
member  of  this  group.  Ycu  v/ill  be  do- 
ing a  great  public  service  to  yourself  and 
to  the  principles  for  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln will  ever  be  remembered. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  some 
of  the  quotations  by  Lincoln  which  are 
famous  in  history.  Accompanying  each 
is  a  written  source  thereof.  A  few  of  the 
quotations  follow: 

Quotation:  "I  was  raised  to  farm  work, 
which  I  continued  till  I  was  22."  (A.  Lin- 
coln.) Source:  Lincoln's  autobiographical 
sketch  written  in  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Fell,  De- 
cember 20,  1859. 

Quotation:  "I  was  born  and  have  .ever 
remained  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life. 
I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or 
friends  to  recommend  me."  (A.  Lincoln.) 
Source:  Lincoln's  first  public  address,  New 
Salem,  111.,  March  9,  1832. 

Quotation:  "Living  in  Springfield  is  rather 
a  dull  business."  (A.  Lincoln.)  Source: 
Letter  to  Mary  Owens,  May  7,  1837. 

Quotation:  "Always  a  Whig  in  Politics." 
(A.  Lincoln.)  Source:  Autobiographical 
sketch  in  letter  to  J.  W.  Fell,  December  20, 
1859. 

Quotation:  "I  am  not  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  I  find  quite  as  much  material  for  a 
lecture  in  those  points  wherein  I  have  failed, 
as  In  those  wherein  I  have  been  moderately 
successful."  (A.  Lincoln.)  Source:  Notes 
for  a  law  lecture,  July  1,  1850  (?)  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Philip 
Van  Doren  Stern,  page  328. 

Quotation:  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave, 
I  would  not  be  a  master — this  expresses  my 
Idea  of  democracy."  (A.  Lincoln.)  Source: 
Written  about  August  1858,  Lincoln;  His 
Life  in  Photographs,  Stefan  Lorant,  page  5. 
Quotation:  "I  was  losing  Interest  in  poli- 
tics when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise aroused  me  again."  (A.  Lincoln.) 
Source:  Autobiography  in  letter  to  J.  W. 
Fell,  December  20,  1859. 

Quotation:  "I  am  glad  I  made  the  late 
race.  *  *  *  I  believe  I  have  made  some 
marks  which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of  civic 
liberty  long  after  I  am  gone."  (A.  Lincoln.) 
Source:  Letter  to  A.  G.  Henry,  November 
19,  1858. 

Quotation:  "Deeply  and  even  painfully 
eensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which  is 
Inseparable  from  this  high  honor."  (A.  Lin- 
coln.) Source:  Reply  to  committee  sent  to 
notify  Lincoln  of  his  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent, May  21,  1860. 


Quotation:  "We  could  have  beaten  the 
Democracy  united,  divided  as  it  is,  its  chance 
appears  indeed  very  slim."  (A.  Lincoln.) 
Source:  Letter  to  A.  G.  Henry,  July  4,  I860. 
Quotation:  "The  prospect  of  Republican 
success  now  appears  very  flattering."  (A. 
Lincoln.)  Source:  Letter  to  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, July  18,  1860. 

Quotation:"*  *  *  you  can  vote  for  me 
If  your  neighbors  will  let  you."  (A.  Lincoln.) 
Source:  Lettel  to  Nathaniel  Grigsby,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1860. 

Quotation:  "Buchanan  *  *  *  is  giv- 
ing away  the  case,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
and  can't  stop  him."  (A.Lincoln.)  Source: 
Said  to  Judge  Joseph  Gillespie  in  January 
1861,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ida  M 
Tarbell  (vol.  II,  p.  24). 

Quotation:  "It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  this  country  so  far  as 
it  can  possibly  be  done  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try." (A.Lincoln.)  Source:  Address  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  February  22,  1861. 

Quotation:  "*  *  *  m  contemplation  of 
universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Union  of  thece  States  is  perpetual."  (A.  Lin- 
coln.) Source:  First  Inaugural  Address, 
March  4,  1831. 

Quotation:  "*  *  *  if  you  know  of  any 
other  men  who  think  they  are  bigger  than  I 
am,  let  me  know.  I  want  to  put  them  all  in 
my  Cabinet."  (A.  Lincoln.)  Source:  Said 
to  a  friend  in  Springfield.  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Philip  Van 
Doren  Stern,  page  108. 

Quotation:  "♦  *  *  I  would  rather  have 
Democrats  I  know  than  Republicans  I  don't 
know."  (A.Lincoln.)  Source:  Said  to  Judge 
Joseph  Gillespie.  Abraham  Lincoln:  The 
Prairie  Years,  Carl  Sandburg,  volume  II, 
page  40G. 

Quotation:  "Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war."  (A.Lincoln.)  Source :  The  Get- 
tysburg Address,  November  19,  1££3. 

Quotation:  "My  •  *  *  object  *  •  • 
Is  to  save  the  union,  and  not  either  to  save 
or  to  destroy  slavery."  (A.Lincoln.)  Source: 
Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  August  22,  1862. 

Quotation:  "Upon  this  act  *  *  *  I  in- 
voke the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 
(A.Lincoln.)  Source:  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, January  1,  1863. 

Quotation:"*  *  *  *  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 
(A.  Lincoln.)  Source:  Gettysburg  Address, 
November  19,  1863. 

Quotation:  "We  should  avoid  planting  and 

cultivating  too  many  thorns  in  the  bosom  of 

society."     (A.  Lincoln.)     Source:  Draft  of  a 

letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

JVlarch  18,  1864. 

Quotation:  "It  has  demonstrated  that  a 
peoples'  government  can  sustain  a  national 
election  In  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war." 
(A.  Lincoln.)  Source:  Response  to  a  sere- 
nade on  the  occasion  of  his  reelection,  No- 
vember 10,  1864. 

Quotation:  "Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in."    (A.  Lincoln.) 

Quotation:  "*  *  *  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds."  (A.Lincoln.)  Source:  Sec- 
ond Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1865. 

A  few  of  my  favorite  quotations  by 
Lincoln  are  as  follows : 

Stand  with  anyone  that  stands  right. 
Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong.  (From  a 
speech  at  Peoria,  111.,  October  16,  1854.) 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  It.  (From  a 
epeech  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1860.) 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  the  Nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  bat- 
tle and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do 
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Congressman  Lincoln's  Social  Contacts  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
(December  6,  1847  —  March  4,  1849) 


Editor's  Note:  The  recent  discovery  of  an  invitation  in  the  broad- 
side file  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation's  library  led  to  the 
preparation  of  this  article  for  Lincoln  Lore.  The  rare  broadside  is 
an  invitation  to  the  National  Birth-Night  Ball,  of  which  Lincoln  was 
one  of  the  managers,  to  be  held  on  February  22,  1848,  but  unfor- 
tunately postponed  until  March  1,  due  to  the  illness  and  death  of 
John    Quincy    Adams. 

On  December  6,  1847,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  took  his 
seat  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  Representative  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois,  he 
probably  gave  little  thought  to  the  social  life  of  the 
Capital.  Very  few  members  of  Congress  were  accomp- 
anied by  their  wives;  and  most  of  the  balls,  parties, 
receptions  and  outings  were  sponsored  by  government 
officials  rather  than   by   members   of   Congress. 

The  social  life  of  Washington  during  the  administra- 
tion of  James  K.  Polk  has  been  described  as  "merry, 
if  somewhat  rural."  In  fact,  the  instability  of  Washing- 
ton society  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  foreigners  who  were 
assigned  by  their  governments 
to  the  small  capital  city  of  34,- 
000  inhabitants.  While  Polk  was 
President,  the  levees  at  the 
White  House  took  on  an  auster- 
ity that  repelled.  There  was  no 
dancing  or  refreshments  of  any 
kind.  Under  Sarah  Childress 
Polk  the  Executive  Mansion 
sank  into  austere  and  immacu- 
late order.  John  Fairchild,  a 
United  States  Senator  from 
Maine,  went  on  record  as  to  the 
uninteresting  presidential  lev- 
ees. He  wrote  that  "I'd  rather 
be  whipped  than  go"  but  he 
went  from  a  sense  of  duty  if 
not  good  politics. 

Lincoln  was  an  exception 
among  congressmen  in  that  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Edward  Baker,  accompanied 
him.  They  arrived  in  the  Capi- 
tal late  in  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 2,  1847.  They  secured 
temporary  lodging  at  Brown's 
Hotel  which  was  originally 
known  as  the  Indian  Queen 
Hotel.  Later,  they  secured  rooms 
at  Capitol  Hill  at  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Sprigg's  boarding  house  in 
Carroll  Row,  two  squares  east 
of    the    Capitol    building.    Mrs. 

Sprigg's  boarding  house  was  situated  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Here,  John  T.  Stuart, 
John  J.  Hardin  and  Edward  D.  Baker  had  lived  when 
they  served  in  Congress  from  Lincoln's  Illinois  district. 

It  was  customary  at  this  time  for  Congressmen  to 
board  in  small  clubs  or  messes,  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  students  in  college  towns.  The  Washington  news- 
papers of  Lincoln's  Congressional  period  are  filled  with 
advertisements  inserted  by  boarding  house  keepers, 
usually  widows,  informing  the  public  that  they  could 
accommodate  a  "mess  of  members  with  pleasant  cham- 


CALENDAR 

1847 

Dec.   2 

The    Lincolns   arrive  in   Washington,    D.    C. 

Dec.   6 

Lincoln    takes   oath    as    Representative. 

1848 

April 

Sometime    in    April   Mrs.    Lincoln    and    chil- 

dren    leave     Washington     for     Lexington, 

Kentucky. 

June    6 

Lincoln      leaves      Washington      to      attend 

Whig     National     Convention     in     Philadel- 

phia,   Pa. 

June    10 

Lincoln    addresses    ratification    meeting    at 

Wilmington,    Delaware. 

June    1 1 

Lincoln    returns  to   Washington. 

July    23 

Mrs.     Lincoln     and     two     sons     arrive     in 

Washington. 

Aug.    24 

Lincoln   spoke  at  a   bi-partisan   meeting  at 

Seneca,    Maryland. 

Aug.    26 

Lincoln    spoke   at    Rockville,   Maryland. 

Sept.    9 

Lincoln    and  family   about  this   date   leave 

Washington    for  a    speaking   tour   in    New 

England. 

Sept.    28 

Lincoln    visits    Niagara    Falls   with    family. 

Oct.    10 

Lincoln    and    family    arrive    in    Springfield, 

Illinois. 

Dec.   7 

Lincoln    arrived    in    Washington    to    attend 

Second   Session   of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

1849 

March    4 

Last    day    in    Congress. 

bers."  Lincoln's  messmates  were  Pennsylvania  repre- 
sentatives John  Blanchard,  John  Dickey,  A.  R.  Mcllvaine, 
James  Pollock  and  John  Strohm.  With  the  exception  of 
Pollock,  who  later  became  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
these  men  achieved  little  distinction.  Lincoln  apparently 
recognized  Pollock's  ability  because  in  1861  he  appointed 
him  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia. 

Three  other  congressmen  at  Mrs.  Sprigg's  were  Elisha 
Embree  of  Indiana  and  P.  W.  Tompkins  of  Mississippi, 
men  of  little  note,  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  who 
was  "for  twenty  years  (1838-1859)  the  most  disting- 
guished  anti-slavery  leader  of  the  House."  In  1861 
Lincoln,  during  the  first  year  of  his  presidential  term 
appointed  Giddings  consul  general  to  Canada,  an  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  All  nine  of  the  congressmen 
were  members  of  the  Whig  Party. 

Other  fellow  boarders  were  Duff  Green  once  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son's "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  Nathan 
Sargent,  a  journalist,  who  wrote 
under  the  pen-name  of  Oliver 
Oldschool,  and  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Busey  of  Washington.  Sargent 
served  as  sergeant-at-arms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  historians  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Busey  for  his  "Personal 
Reminiscences  and  Recollec- 
tions." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  chil- 
dren stayed  several  months  at 
Mrs.  Sprigg's  boarding  house 
but  she  appeared  to  be  very  re- 
tiring and  was  seen  only  at  meal 
time.  Of  course,  she  must  have 
been  quite  busy  taking  care  of 
two  small  children.  Robert  was 
four  years  old  and  "Eddie"  was 
a  year  and  a  half.  Apparently, 
she  made  some  friends  (and 
maybe  enemies)  because  Lin- 
coln wrote  her  (April  16,  1848) 
after  she  returned  to  her  fa- 
ther's home  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, that  "All  the  house  —  or 
rather,  all  with  whom  you  were 
on  decided  good  terms  —  send 
their  love  to  you.  The  others 
say  nothing." 

One  evening  in  middle  Janu- 
ary of  1848,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln attended  the  performance 
of  the  "Ethiopian  Serenaders"  at  Carusi's  Saloon,  (salon) 
which  was  the  old  Washington  Theatre.  We  can  glean 
from  Lincoln's  letter  of  July  2,  1848  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  in 
Lexington  that  their  attention  that  evening  was  diverted 
from  the  "Ethiopian  Serenaders"  to  two  girls  of  easy 
virtue  wearing  black  fur  bonnets  and  who  were  never 
seen  in  close  company  with  other  ladies. 

Naturally  as  a  Congressman's  wife  Mrs.  Lincoln  took 
little  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  Capital  City.  This  may 
account  for  her  return  to  Lexington  as  early  as  April, 
1848. 
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From   the   Lincoln   Life   Foundation 

This  original  invitation  (7%  x  11%  inches)  to  the  National  Birth-Night 
Ball  of  February  22,  1848,  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Towle  (identity  unknown). 
Lincoln's  name  appears  51st  on  the  list. 


Before  Mrs.  Lincoln  returned  to  her  relatives,  her 
husband  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  two  Illinois  man- 
agers (Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  other  one)  of  the 
National  Birth-Night  Ball  which  was  "under  the  special 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Polk,  Mrs.  Madison,  Mrs.  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  This  appointment  of  a  semi-official 
nature  was  likely  the  first  opportunity  the  Lincolns 
had  to  enter  the  higher  social  life  of  the  city.  The 
appointment  was  certainly  not  made  because  Lincoln 
was  eager  to  serve,  but  largely  because  he  was  the  only 
Whig  Congressman  from  Illinois.  Even  this  was  a  dub- 
ious honor  because  there  were  104  other  managers. 

The  National  Birth-Nite  Ball  was  in  honor  of  George 
Washington  and  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Jackson 
Hall  on  February  22,  1848.  Unfortunately  the  ball  had 
to  be  postponed  until  March  1,  due  to  the  sudden  attack 
suffered  by  John  Quincy  Adams  on  February  21,  which 
led  to  his  death  on  February  23.  Did  Congressman  Lin- 
coln and  Mrs.  Lincoln  attend  ?  In  all  likelihood,  but  there 
are  no  records  to  substantiate  their  attendance. 

Alone    in    Washington    Lincoln    sometimes    joined    the 


crowd  on  the  capital  terrace  when 
band  concerts  were  given  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  (some- 
times evenings)  to  those  who  wished 
to  listen  to  the  music  played  by  the 
Marine  Band.  This  was  a  custom  es- 
tablished by  the  Tylers  and,  on  the 
broad,  gravelled  walks  and  on  the 
grass,  the  elite  (including  Senators 
and  Representatives')  gathered  for 
social,  political  or  even  cultural  rea- 
sons. 

On  July  2,  1848,  Lincoln  wrote  his 
wife  that  he  had  attended  the  concert 
in  the  capital  grounds  the  day  before 
and  "the  attendance  was  rather  thin." 
In  fact,  he  wrote  that  "the  interest 
in  it,  is  dwindling  down  to  nothing." 
On  this  particular  occasion  Lincoln's 
attention  was  again  diverted  away 
from  the  music  to  the  same  two  girls 
he  saw  at  Carusi's  wearing  the  black 
fur  bonnets.  He  wrote  Mrs.  Lincoln 
that  "one  of  them  was  attended  by 
their  brother,  and  the  other  had  a 
member  of  Congress  in  tow  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  must  have  regretted 
missing  the  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  This  bril- 
liant affair  was  held  on  July  4,  1848. 
The  parade  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  made  up  of  executive  officials, 
congressmen,  military  companies,  fire 
companies,  fraternal  organizations 
and  school  children.  They  marched  to 
the  site  where  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  delivered  the 
principal  address.  On  the  speaker's 
platform  were  seated  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  James  Madison, 
and  all  the  beauty,  fashion  and  cul- 
ture of  the  many  States  and  District 
of  Columbia  was  in  evidence.  Nothing 
to  equal  this  fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion had  ever  taken  place  before  in 
the  city.  Lincoln,  of  course,  marched 
in  the  parade  with  the  congressional 
procession. 

Another  diversion  of  the  Whig  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois  was  bowling. 
Near  Green's  Row  there  was  a  bowl- 
ing alley  in  James  Casparis'  Hotel, 
known  as  the  Congress  Hall  Refec- 
tory, that  was  often  frequented  by 
the  statesmen  on  Capitol  Hill.  Lin- 
coln never  developed  very  much  skill 
in  bowling,  but  he  played  the  game 
with  great  spirit  and  zest.  Win  or 
lose,  he  was  always  in  good  humor. 
Here  he  often  indulged  in  his  favorite 
pastime  of  story-telling,  adding  much 
to  the  merriment  of  the  crowd  that 
always  gathered  around  to  hear  him. 
One  of  Lincoln's  favorite  loafing  places  was  the  post- 
office  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  According  to 
Ben:  Perley  Poore,  he  even  had  a  favorite  seat  "at  the 
left  of  the  open  fireplace."  There,  "tilted  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  long  legs  reaching  over  to  the  chimney 
jamb"  he  told  stories  from  an  endless  repertoire  and 
they  were  "always  pertinently  adapted  to  some  passing 
event."  Poore  wrote  that  "it  was  refreshing  to  us  cor- 
respondents, compelled  as  we  were  to  listen  to  so  much 
that  was  prosy  and  tedious,  to  hear  this  bright  speci- 
men of  western  genius  tell  his  inimitable  stories  especi- 
ally his  reminiscences  of  the  Black  Hawk  War." 

On  July  23,  1848  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  boys  ar- 
rived in  Washington  from  Lexington,  and  on  September 
9,  the  entire  family  left  Washington  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speaking  tour  of  New  England.  This  was  an  extensive 
tour,  lasting  one  month.  The  Lincolns  reached  home  on 
October  10.  There  is  some  question  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  the  children  accompanied  the  Congressman 
throughout  the  entire  tour.  She  did  on  one  occasion  ex- 
press a  desire  to  go  "to  New  York  or  Boston,  or  travel 
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the  lake  route."  Perhaps  she  remained  in  those  cities 
which  particularly  appealed  to  her  while  Lincoln  spoke 
in  some  dozen  different  New  England  communities.  One 
source  of  information  indicates  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  joined 
her  husband  in  Albany,  New  York.  If  so,  she  may  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  future  President,  Millard 
Fillmore.  Her  husband  did.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  add 
that  the  Lincoln's  visited  Niagara  Falls  and  returned  to 
Chicago  from  Buffalo  by  way  of  the  lake  route,  aboard 
the  steamer  Globe. 

Lincoln  returned  to  Washington  on  December  7,  1848 
to  attend  the  Second  Session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 
Christmas  was  probably  a  lonely  season  for  Lincoln,  but 
his  life  in  the  Capital  may  have  been  enlivened  by  an 
invitation  to  a  complimentary  dinner  held  at  Coleman's 
Hotel  on  December  20.  "A  portion  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  one  or  two  other  guests"  attended.  The 
newspaper  reports  do  not  provide  a  guest  list,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  only  Whig  Congress- 
man from  Illinois  would  receive  an  invitation. 

Lincoln  found  his  boarding  house  messmates  quite  con- 
genial and  they  would  often  linger  all  evening  at  the 
dinner  table  discussing  politics  and  the  measures  trans- 
piring in  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  One  such  meeting  took 
place  on  January  11,  1849,  when  the  congressmen  at 
Lincoln's  mess  (Dr.  Samuel  C.  Busey  in  his  "Personal 
Reminiscences"  stated  that  Lincoln  did  not  stay  at  Mrs. 
Sprigg's  during  the  short  session)  lingered  at  the  table 
discussing  the  amendment  which  he  proposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  resolution  of  December  21,  instructing  the 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  report  the  bill 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  district. 

Lincoln  may  have  been  invited  to  attend  Speaker 
Robert  C.  Winthrop's  party  honoring  President-elect 
Zachary  Taylor.  A  large  number  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  other  distinguished  persons  re- 
ceived invitations.  Lincoln's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  press  as  being  among  those  present,  but  he  may 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  February  27,  1849.  Per- 
haps he  received  Winthrop's  invitation  because  he  was 
an  ardent  Whig  and   supporter  of  General   Taylor. 

As  stated  before,  Lincoln  was  often  invited  to  social 
gatherings  or  chosen  as  a  member  of  social  committees 
because  of  his  political  affiliation  with  the  Whig  Party. 
This  may  account  for  his  appointment  as  a  manager  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  President  Zachary 
Taylor's  inaugural  ball.  The  ball  was  to  be  held  in  an 
"extensive  saloon"  newly  built  on  Judiciary  Square.  At 
an  evening  meeting,  held  by  the  subscribers  at  Willard's 
Hotel  on  January  27,  1849,  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  managers.  The  board  of  managers,  after  their 
election,  held  a  meeting  at  Capp's  Pavilion  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  31,  1849.  It  is  assumed  that  Lincoln 
was  active  in  both  of  these  meetings. 

We  know  for  sure  that  Lincoln  did  attend  the  Taylor 
Inaugural  Ball  which  was  held  on  Monday,  March  5, 
1849.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accompanied  by  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne  and  a  few  others  that  made  up  his  party.  The 
event  was  a  brilliant  success  and  they  remained  at  the 
ball  until  three  .  .  .  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  Lincoln 
went  to  the  cloak  room,  he  found  his  cloak  but  after  an 
hour's  search  he  failed  to  find  his  hat.  Washburne  des- 
cribed the  disconsolate  Lincoln  "taking  his  cloak  on  his 
arm,  he  walked  into  Judiciary  Square,  deliberately  ad- 
justing it  on  his  shoulders,  and  started  off  bareheaded 
for  his  lodgings.  It  would  be  hard  to  forget  the  sight 
of  that  tall  man  and  slim  man,  with  his  short  cloak 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  starting  for  his  long  walk 
home  on  Capitol  Hill  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  with- 
out any  hat  on." 

These  social  events  were  all  part  of  Lincoln's  educa- 
tion for  his  own  presidency  when  his  social  conscious 
wife  would  see  to  it  that  the  social  austerity  of  the 
Polk  administration,  as  she  vividly  remembered  it,  would 
not  be  retained  in  the  Lincoln  administration.  Then,  too, 
perhaps  in  the  future  the  Lincolns  in  the  White  House 
would  look  benignly  upon  those  struggling  young  con- 
gressmen and  their  wives  who  were  socially  ambitious 
and  hoped  to  be  accepted  in  fashionable  governmental 
circles. 
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The  Washington  Monument 

By  C.  C.  FAULKNER,  JR. 

"Proceed,  then,  fellow  citizens.  Lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  monument  which  shall 
adequately  bespeak  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people  .  .  .  Build  it  to 
the  skies;  you  cannot  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles." 

— Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Washington  Monument,  July  4,  1848 


THE  HISTORY  OF  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  conceived  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  deeds  of 
the  nation's  first  President,  is  replete 
with  evidences  of  courage,  persever- 
ance, frustration,  delay,  embarrass- 
ment, failure  and  ultimately,  success. 

Masonic  involvement  and  interest 
in  its  construction,  though  consider- 
able, is  not  widely  known. 

A  national  tribute  to  Washington's 


greatness  was  proposed  the  first  time, 
some  16  years  prior  to  his  death.  One 
hundred  and  five  years  later  the 
monument  bearing  his  name  was 
opened  to  the  public.  The  story  of  the 
now  famous  "obelisk  known  'round 
the  world"  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating in  American  history. 

In  1783  the  Continental  Congress 
resolved  "(Unanimously,  ten  states 
being  present)  That  an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Washington  be 


erected  at  the  place  where  the  resi- 
dence of  Congress  shall  be  estab- 
lished." In  1790  Congress  determined 
to  establish  the  new  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  a  district  "not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,  to  be  located  ...  on  the 
river  Potomac"  on  land  ceded  by  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
George  Washington,  then  President, 
having  been  inaugurated  the  previous 
year,  approved  the  location  that  had 
been  proposed  for  his  statue  by  city 


JULY  4,  1848 — Grand  Master  Benjamin  Brown  French  of  the  G 
Washington  Monument  with  elaborate  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  silve 
George  Washington  had  used  in  1  793  when  he  laid  the  cornerstone 
that  some  15  to  20  thousand  persons  attended  the  Monument's  cor 
parasol).  President  Polk  had  been  a  Mason  since  1820  and  once  ha 
a  year  after  the  laying  of  the  Monument's  cornerstone.  On  Polk's  rig 
in  attendance  during  the  ceremonies  were  James  Buchanan,  Andrew 
three  later  became  U.  S.  Presidents.  Buchanan  and  Johnson  were  M 
cornerstone  ceremonies.  The  stone's  cavity  contains  many  tokens  of 
northeast  corner  of  the  foundation. —  (Photo  courtesy  of   National  G 


Copyright,   National   Geog-crh"c   Sec  e*\ 

rand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
r  trowel  he  used  to  spread  the  mortar  was  the  same  trowel  that 
of  the  Capitol  Building  with  Masonic  ceremony.  Historians  recorded 
nerstone  laying.  President  James  K.  Polk  is  shown  above,  left  (over 
d  served  as  Junior  Warden  of  his  Lodge.  His  death  occurred  less  than 
ht  is  Dolley  Madison,  widow  of  U.  S.  President  James  Madison.  Also 
Johnson  and  a  young  congressman  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
asons.  Lincoln  was  not.  Near-perfect  \seather  pre\ailed  for  the 
the  time  and  was  set,  according  to  ancient  Masonic  custom,  at  the 
eographic  Society.) 
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the  Freedom  Trail 


By  ROBERT  P.  JOYCE 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Indiana 


AS  THIS  IS  written  February  is  just  beyond  the 
horizon.  It  is  a  month  short  on  days  but  long  on 
thoughts  for  warmer  months  as  the  sun's  arc  lengthens 
across  the  sky. 

February  also  is  the  month  when  we  pay  tribute  to 
two  great  Americans  on  their  birthdays— Lincoln  on  the 
twelfth  and  Washington  on  the  twenty-second. 

Freemasonry's  work  has  taken  me  twice  to  Boston 
in  the  past  three  months;  also  to  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
stimulating  to  attend  both  Grand  Lodges,  where  Masons 
may  drink  at  the  founts  of  our  freedoms  and  renew  our 
faith  in  America. 

Around  Boston  is  Freedom  Trail,  marking  events  that 
took  place  200  years  ago  or  more.  It  was  in  1733  that 
Henry  Price  received  from  the  Grand  Master  of  England 
a  warrant  empowering  him  to  constitute  a  Grand  Lodge 
in  Massachusetts,  using  St.  John's  Lodge  as  a  nucleus. 
Soon  there  were  other  Lodges  in  many  small  towns  to 
the  west. 

It  was  through  these  towns  that  Paul  Revere  and 
William  Dawes  rode  to  join  Colonel  Prescott  and  warn 
the  colonists  that  the  British  were  coming.  At  Lexington 
and  Concord  was  drawn  the  first  blood  of  the  conflict.  At 
Concord  the  "embattled  farmers"  stemmed  the  advance 
of  Major  Pitcairn  and  his  regulars  and  showed  the  way  to 
other  Americans  in  the  colonies  to  the  south. 

At  Bunker  Hill  the  Grand  Master  of  Massachusetts, 
General  Joseph  Warren,  lost  his  life  as  the  colonists  ran 
out  of  ammunition  and  lost  the  battle.  But  the  men 
retired  in  good  order,  giving  Washington  the  assurance 
that  Americans  would  stand  and  fight  in  a  just  cause. 

Thus,  Freedom  and  Freemasonry  came  up  together, 
not  only  'in  Massachusetts,  but  in  the  other  colonies  as 
well. 

At  Boston  in  September  we  heard  Richard  ("Red") 
Skelton  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag, 
slowly,  analyzing  each  word  or  phrase  and  making  each 


come  alive.  Then  he  repeated  the  pledge,  adding  the 
words  "under  God,"  which  were  not  included  when 
"Red"  learned  it  from  his  old  schoolmaster  in  Vmcennes 
The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  my  flag  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  every  ceremony  of  Grand  Lodge  in  Indiana. 

After  our  Revolution,  loyalists  by  the  thousands 
trekked  to  Ontario,  carrying  with  them  their  possessions, 
their  Freemasonry  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  They, 
too  can  thank  our  patriot  ancestors  for  helping  them  win 
back  the  freedoms  which  Englishmen  had  lost  for  a  time. 
The  Freedom  Trail  moved  westward.  From  Kentucky 
to  Southern  Indiana  came  the  Thomas  Lincoln  family  in 
1816  when  Abraham  was  seven  years  old.  There  they 
remained  until  Lincoln  was  21  years  old  before  moving 
on  to  Illinois.  It  was  our  Revolutionary  War  ancestors 
who  gave  us  our  freedoms;  it  was  Lincoln  and  a  mighty 
host  like  him  who  preserved  them  for  us. 

Our  Freedom  Trail  wends  its  way  throughout  our 
state,  as  each  of  our  551  Lodges  becomes  a  part  of  it, 
proclaiming  law  and  order  by  our  actions,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  freedom. 

In  this  month  of  February,  some  of  us  each  year  go 
to  Washington  as  part  of  a  meeting  of  Grand  Masters 
and  Grand  Lodge  officers  of  49  Jurisdictions.  While  there 
we  will  attend  an  all-day  meeting  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington Masonic  National  Memorial  at  Alexandria,  where 
Washington  served  as  Master  of  his  Lodge.  There  once 
again  we  shall  honor  him,  and  perhaps  later  make  plans 
to  honor  all  our  Masonic  forefathers  as  we  approach  the 
Bicentennial  of  our  country's  birth  in  just  a  few  short 
years. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King.     Amen. 


Grand  Master 
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planner  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant.  It 
was  to  stand  on  the  Mall,  at  an  inter- 
section of  lines  south  and  west  of  the 
future  Capitol  Building  and  the  Pres- 
ident's House.  But  more  pressing 
problems  perplexed  the  fledgling  na- 
tion and  Washington  himself  thought 
that  the  state  of  the  national  treasury 
did  not  warrant  such  an  expenditure 
at  that  time.  A  busy  nation,  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  its  growing  pains, 
did  not  pursue  the  idea. 

Congress  planned  to  move  the  seat 
of  Government  to  the  new  Federal 
City  by  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  L'Enf ant's  design  was  tak- 
ing shape  and,  on  September  18, 
1793  President  Washington  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  national  Capitol 
in  Washington,  in  what  has  been  said 
to  be  the  greatest  public  Masonic  oc- 
casion in  United  States  history.  The 
silver  trowel  used  by  George  Wash- 
ington during  that  ceremony  was 
used  55  years  later  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a 
monument  that  would  honor  the 
genius  and  greatness  of  Washington, 
the  man. 

On  December  22,  1799,  eight  days 
after  Washington's  death,  a  proposal 
that  "A  marble  monument  be  erected 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Capitol, 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  that 
the  family  of  George  Washington  be 
requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be 
deposited  under  it"  was  introduced 
into  the  Congress  by  John  Marshall 
(1755-1835),  later  the  renowned 
Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and 
known  as  the 
"Father  of  the 
Judiciary."  Marshall 
later  was  to  head 
the  organization 
that  ultimately 
would  begin  con- 
struction  of  the 
Washington    Monu- 

John  Marshall  ment. 

Marshall's  friendship  with  Wash- 
ington deepened  through  their  as- 
sociation in  Freemasonry.  A  member 
of  Richmond  Lodge  No.  13  (now  No. 
10)  and  later  of  Richmond-Randolph 
Lodge  No.  19,  it  is  not  known  where 
Marshall  received  his  Masonic  de- 
grees. He  wintered  with  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.  There  is  speculation 
that  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  an 
Army  Lodge  and  that  General  Wash- 
ington might  have  been  present  for 
his  initiation  into  the  Fraternity. 
Marshall  later  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr,  for  treason.  In  1793- 
1795  he  was  Grand  Master  of  Masons 


in  Virginia  while  his  long-time  friend 
and  companion-in-arms  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Washington  had  been  made  a 
Mason  in  the  "Lodge  at  Fredericks- 
burgh",  Virginia,  in  1754  at  the  age 
of  22.  He  was  named  the  first  or 
Charter  Master  of  Alexandria  Lodge 
No.  39  on  April  28,  1788.  On  Decem- 
ber 20  of  that  year  he  was  re-elected, 
and  held  the  office  for  twenty 
months.  A  portion  of  his  term  as 
Worshipful  Master  was  during  his 
first  term  as  President  of  the  United 


States.   The  Lodge  is  now  Washing- 
ton-Alexandria Lodge  No.  22. 

Following  John  Marshall's  resolu- 
tion in  December,  1799  Congress,  on 
four  different  occasions — 1800,  1801, 
1816  and  1832,  considered  the  matter 
of  a  suitable  national  memorial  to 
Washington  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Its  failure  to  act  was  a  deep  dis- 
appointment to  the  nation. 

Finally,    in    September,    1833    the 
Washington  National  Monument  So- 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Copyright,   National   Geographic  Society 

EACH  YEAR  on  the  4th  of  July,  anniversary  date  of  the  laying  of  the  Washington 
Monument's  cornerstone,  fireworks  silhouette  the  famed  obelisk  in  shooting  stars  and 
other  colorful  pyrotechnic  displays.  The  fireworks  are  set  off  from  the  monument  grounds 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  Every  night  during  the  year,  the  famed  monument  reflects 
the  light  of  92-million  candlepower.  Visible  for  miles,  it  dominates  the  Capital's  skyline 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  presides  over  the  Federal  District  like  a  mighty  sword  of  light 
piercing  the  black  of  the  Capital's  nighttime  sky. —  I  Photo  courtesy  National  Geographic 
Society. ) 
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ciety  was  organized  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  accomplish,  through 
private  means,  the  congressional 
pledge  to  erect  in  the  Federal  city  a 
national  memorial  worthy  of  the  na- 
tion's first  President. 

George  Washington's  old  friend, 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was 
elected  first  President  of  the  Society. 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  Washington  Monument  Society, 
Brother  Marshall  said,  "You  are  right 
in  supposing  that  the  most  ardent 
wish  of  my  heart  is  to  see  some  last- 
ing testimonial  of  the  grateful  af- 
fection of  his  country  erected  to  the 
memory  of  her  first  citizen.  I  have 
always  wished  it,  and  have  always 
thought  that  the  metropolis  of  the 
union  was  the  fit  place  for  this  na- 
tional monument."  Marshall  died  in 
1835  and  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  James  Madison,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  as  Society  president. 
Later  the  post  went — ex-officio — to 
each  successive  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  Andrew  Jackson 
(Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Tennessee),  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

In  1836,  the  Society  announced 
competition  to  select  a  design  for  a 
memorial  to  Washington.  Of  those 
submitted,  the  design  of  eminent 
architect  Robert  Mills  was  finally 
chosen.  Mills'  design  was  a  "grand 
circular  colonnaded  building  .  .  .  100 
feet  high,  from  which  springs  an 
obelisk  shaft  .  .  .  making  a  total 
elevation  of  600  feet."  It  was  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Pantheon.  The 
Monument  Society  never  accepted  the 
ornate  Doric  base,  feeling  that  it 
should  concentrate  on  raising  funds 
for  construction  of  the  obelisk.  Mills 
believed  his  design  would  cost  about 
$1,250,000.  He  missed  the  mark  con- 
siderably. The  obelisk,  unadorned, 
cost  $1,187,710.  Mills  often  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  Mason,  but  there  is 
no  documentary  evidence  of  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Craft. 

Agents  to  collect  contributions  were 
appointed  for  each  state  and  ter- 
ritory, to  assure  that  the  project 
would  be  popular  and  national  in 
scope.  By  1847,  approximately  $87,- 
000  had  been  raised  and  the  Society 
felt  that  to  be  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable  it  to  begin  construction. 

On  July  4,  1848,  nearly  a  half- 
century  after  Washington's  death,  the 
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NUMEROUS  EFFORTS  WERE  MADE  to  have  the  remains  of  George  Washington  placed 
in  the  national  monument  honoring  him.  Family  heirs  preferred  to  respect  Washington's 
wishes  to  be  laid  to  rest  at  his  beloved  Mt.  Vernon.  His  tomb  on  the  grounds  of  Mt. 
Vernon  is  shown  here.  Newspapers  of  the  day  recorded  that  his  Masonic  Brethren,  clothed 
as  such,  were  among  the  mourners  in  the  funeral  procession. —  (Photo  used  with  permission 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association,  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia.) 


Monument's  cornerstone  was  laid 
with  elaborate  Masonic  ceremonies. 
Presiding  over  the  event  was  Ben- 
jamin B.  French  (1800-1870)  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  spread  the  cement, 
Grand  Master  French  used  the  same 
silver  trowel  that  George  Washington 
had  used  in  1793  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  National  Capitol. 

Grand  Master  French  had  served 
as  president  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  the  common  council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  he  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  and  commissioner  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Washington  Monument, 
he  laid  the  cornerstones  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Capitol  exten- 
sion and  many  other  public  buildings 
and  churches. 

".  .  .  Few  left  the  city,  while  great 
multitudes  rushed  into  it  .  .  .  The 
weather  was  most  propitious  .  .  .  The 
spectacle  was  beautiful  to  behold," 
reported  the  National  Intelligencer 
after  the  cornerstone  laying  cere- 
mony. Some  15  or  20  thousand  people 
gathered  to  witness  that  Masonic 
event.  Among  those  present  were 
President  James  K.  Polk;  Dolley 
Madison,  widow  of  United  States  ex- 
President  James  Madison,  who  was 
the  second  President  of  the  Monu- 
ment Society;  a  young  Congressman 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  and  two 

The 


others  who  later  became  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  James  Buchanan 
and  Andrew  Johnson;  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis,  Martha  Wash- 
ington's grandson;  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  then  91  years  young. 

Work  on  the  shaft  progressed  fair- 
ly well  for  a  few  years.  Solicitations 
for  funds  continued  and  the  Society 
invited  all  states,  territories  and 
patriotic  citizens  to  contribute  stone 
blocks  to  enhance  the  shaft's  interior 
walls. 

Lodges  in  Indiana  were  asked  to 
assist  financially,  and  presumably  to 
contribute  stone  blocks.  The  Minutes 
of  Montezuma  Lodge  No.  89,  for  a 
meeting  on  December  19,  1850,  con- 
tain the  following  entry:  "The  Secre- 
tary laid  before  the  Lodge  a  Com- 
munication from  the  Washington 
Monument  Committee  requesting  aid 
from  this  Lodge,  which  was  read  and 
on  motion  referred  to  .  .  .  committee." 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  that 
Lodge  on  January  15,  1851  contain 
the  following  entry:  "The  Washing- 
ton Monumental  (sic)  Committee  re- 
ported that  it  was  inexpedient  under 
our  present  embarrassed  circum- 
stances to  contribute  anything.  The 
report  was  concurred  in." 

No  Lodge  in  Indiana,  nor  did  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana,  contribute 
stone  blocks  for  the  interior  walls  of 
the  shaft.  Other  Masonic  Jurisdictions 
were    more    responsive    to    the    call. 
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Ultimately,  190  such  stones  were 
contributed,  representing  all  states  in 
the  Union,  many  municipalities, 
patriotic  societies  and  foreign  nations. 
Of  the  190  stones  placed  in  the  walls, 
21  are  Masonic. 

Fourteen  Grand  Lodges  designed, 
approved,  purchased  and  shipped 
memorial  stones  to  the  construction 
site,  as  did  seven  individual  Lodges. 
Masonic  memorial  stones  that  may  be 
seen  today  by  those  who  undertake 
the  task  of  walking  the  898  steps  in 
the  shaft  are  from  the  following 
Grand  Lodges:  Florida  (the  highest, 
at  the  230-foot  level),  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  (the  lowest,  at 
the  50-foot  level).  Memorial  stones 
placed  by  individual  Masonic  Lodges 
include  two  from  Virginia,  one  from 
Massachusetts,  two  from  New  York 
City,  one  from  Pennsylvania  and  one 
from  Maryland. 

By  1855,  seven  years  after  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone,  the  shaft  had 
reached  the  153-foot  level  and  $230,- 
000  had  been  expended  on  its  con- 
struction. Then,  the  building  of  the 
monument  became  involved  in  a 
political  quarrel.  Many  citizens  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  work,  and  col- 
lection   of   contributions    lagged.    By 
then,  the  civil  war  loomed  dark  on 
the  horizon.  Work  on  the  monument 
ceased,    and    sections    of    the    nation 
seemed  determined  to  divide  the 
Union  that   Washington   had   helped 
to   design.   For   nearly   25   years,   no 
work  was  done  at  all  and  the  monu- 
ment  stood   incomplete    at   the    153- 
foot  elevation.  During  the  course  of 
the  Civil  War  the  monument  grounds 
served  the  Union  forces  as  a  location 
for  a  grazing  ground,  stock  yard  and 
slaughterhouse,  and  drill  ground  for 
troops.    In    1867    when   Mark    Twain 
worked  as  a  newspaper  man  in  the 
District   of   Columbia,   he  wrote,   "It 
has  the  aspect  of  a  factory  chimney 
with  the  top  broken  off  .   .   .   Cow- 
sheds about  its  base  .   .   .  contented 
sheep  nibbling  pebbles  in  the  desert 
solitudes  .  .  .  tired  pigs  dozing  in  the 
holy  calm  of  its  protecting  shadow." 

The  nation  celebrated  the  centen- 
nial of  its  independence  in  1876.  The 
monument's  terrible  condition  (still 
at  153  feet)  pricked  a  few  influential 
consciences  and  Congress  enacted  a 
law,  signed  by  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  appropriating  $200,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  shaft.  The  Monu- 
ment   Society,  in  turn,    deeded    the 

Continued  on  Page  21 
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THIS  MEMORIAL  STONE  in  the  inside  wall  of  the  shaft  was  provided  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Virginia.  The  stone  measures  4  feet  wide  by  three  feet  high  and  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  200-foot  level  on  the  18th  landing.  The  date  of  August  4,  1754  refers 
To  the  dote  Washington  was  raised  a  Master  Mason.  The  stone  bible  in  the  center  bears 
the  inscription  Psalm  CXXXIII.  The  inscription  Lo!  She  gave  to  th.s  republic  the  chief 
cornerstone  refers  to  the  fact  that  Washington  was  a  native  of  V.rg.ma  and  was  ra.sed  a 
Master  Mason  in  that  jurisdiction .— ( U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  photo.) 
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Monument 

monument  to  the  Federal  government 
for  completion  and  maintenance.  Con- 
gress acted  to  make  the  monument 
society  a  semi-official  advisory  body, 
a   status   maintained   to  this   day. 

As  work  resumed  in  1880  Army 
Engineers  discovered  that  the  monu- 
ment's foundation  could  not  support 
its  proposed  height.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  dig  away  the  dirt  from  the 
original  foundation,  remove  many 
weak  sections  and  strengthen  it  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  additional 
poured  concrete.  In  the  process  of 
practically  reconstructing  the  founda- 
tion, the  entire  structure  settled  only 
two  inches. 

At  that  time  also  it  was  necessary 
to  change  the  monument's  dimen- 
sions. Research  revealed  that  a  true 
obelisk  should  have  a  height  about 
ten  times  that  of  the  width  of  its 
base.  Hence,  the  monument's  final 
reach  was  placed  at  its  present  height 
of  555  feet,  5Vs  inches,  on  a  base  that 
is  55  feet,  1%  inches  square. 

Strangely  enough,  when  work 
again  resumed  on  the  shaft  (at  the 
153-foot  level)  late  in  1880,  a  second 
cornerstone  was  laid  by  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Work  then  con- 
tinued and  the  shaft  was  completed 
in  1884.  Engineers  placed  the  3,300 
pound  capstone  into  place  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1884,  85  years  after  George 
Washington's  death.  The  monument 
was  built  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  The  shaft  was  formally  dedicated 
on  February  21,  1885,  with  President 
Chester   A.    Arthur   participating. 

The  dedication  address  was  written 
by  Robert  Winthrop,  who  had  de- 
livered the  one  and  one-half  hour 
oration  at  the  cornerstone  ceremony 
57  years  previously.  Winthrop  was 
too  ill  to  attend  the  dedication  pro- 
gram and  a  Congressional  colleague 
read  the  address  for  him. 

Finally,  on  October  9,  1888,  105 
years  after  it  was  first  proposed,  the 
Washington  Monument  was  opened 
to  the  public.  Fifty-eight  years  later 
in  1946,  President  Harry  S  Truman, 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Mis- 
souri, became  the  first  president  to  go 
to  the  top  of  the  monument  while 
serving  as  the  nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Sounding  a  triumphant  note  in  his 
dedication  address,  Winthrop  wrote: 
"Our  matchless  obelisk  stands  proud- 
ly   before   us    today.    The    storms    of 
The  Indiana  Freemason,  February, 
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Gifts  to  the  INDIANA  MASONIC  HOME  FOUNDATION  in  memory  of 
those  whom  we  have  loved,  and  who  now  rest  from  their  labors. 

The  following  names  will  be  entered  in  the  Book  of  Remembrance: 


In  Memory  of 


Donors 


Forest    L     Tucker  Hendricks  County  Chapter  No.   166,  R.A.M. 

Merle    Vance    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Foster  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bill 

Merle    Vance    Groggin's  Community 

Merle    Vance    Mishawaka  Lodge  No.  130 

Merle    Vance    The  Ridge  Company,   Inc. 

Clifford    Felix    Wampler    Terre  Haute  Lodge  No.   19 

Mrs.    Mary    Belle    Warren    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  H.  Metzger 

Wiibur    L.   Warren,    P.M Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  H.  Metzger 

Charles   Wesley   Whitman    Eminence  Lodge  No    440  ,,,„.„. 

Howard    G.    Williams   Hendricks  County  Chapter  No.   166,  R.A.M. 

LeRoy    Woods         Terre  Haute  Lodge  No.   19 

Edwin    L     Wrav  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harold  Bassett 

Edwin    l!    Wray    ""  Grand  Council  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  State  of  Indiana 

Edwin    L.    Wray - Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Johnson 

Edwin    I.    Wray    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Kemble 

Elbert    H.    York,   Sr.,   P.M Mr.  ard  Mrs.  Alvin  H.  Metzger 

And  there  dwells  within  this  tabernacle  of  clay  an  imperishable,  immor- 
tal spirit,  over  which  the  grave  has  no  dominion,  and  death  no  power. 


Living   Memorial   gifts   should   be   mailed  to  the    Indiana   Masonic   Home   Foundation, 
Inc.,  Masonic  Temple,   525  North    Illinois  Street,    Indianapolis,    Indiana  46204. 


winter  must  blow  and  beat  upon  it 
.  .  .  The  lightnings  of  Heaven  may 
scar  and  blacken  it.  An  earthquake 
may  shake  its  foundations  .  .  .  But 
the  character  which  it  commemorates 
and  illustrates  is  secure  .  .  .  ." 
Bibliography 
George  Washington,  Man  and  Monu- 
ment, Copyrighted  1965  by  the  Washington 
National  Monument  Association. 


Special  Publications  Division,  National 
Geographic  Magazine. 

White   House   Historical   Association. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  (copies 
of  original  documents)  . 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  Society  (copies  of  original 
manuscript) . 

Goodly  Heritage,  by  Dwight  L.  Smith, 
copyrighted  1 968  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
F.  &  A.  M.  of  Indiana. 


Monument  Statistics 


Materials   used  on   face   of   shaft:    White   marble   from   Maryland 
and  Massachusetts. 

Total  cost:   $1,187,710.31. 

Height  above  floor:  555  feet,  5V8  inches;  width  of  base:  55  feet,  iy2 
inches;  width  at  top  of  shaft:  34  feet,  5V2  inches. 

Thickness  of  walls  at  base  of  shaft:    15  feet;  at  top  of  shaft:    18 
inches. 

Weight   of   monument:    variously   set    at   between   81,120    tons    to 
90,854  tons. 

Foundation  depth:  36  feet,  10  inches. 

Weight  of  foundation,  including  earth:   41,341  tons. 

Foundation  area:   16,002  square  feet  (126  feet,  6  inches  square). 

Present  elevator  installed  in  1959.  Ascent  time  to  top  is  60  seconds. 
First  elevator  was  a  steam  hoist  requiring  12  minutes  ascent  time. 

Memorial   stone  in  inside  walls   of   shaft:    190,   of   which    21    are 
Masonic. 
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Number  1656 


LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Editor's  Note:  Once  again  enough  articles  and  notes  of  interest  to  Lin- 
coln students  have  accumulated  to  merit  devoting  most  of  this  issue  to 
discussing  them.  The  last  page  of  this  issue  is  the  "Cumulative  Biblio- 
graphy," and  this  entire  issue,  like  Number  1647,  constitutes  a  biblio- 
graphic tool  for  the  student  and  collector. 

Although  pundits  have  been  suggesting  for  years  that  the 
Lincoln  theme  is  exhausted,  Lincoln  students  still  produce 
fresh  evidence  and  treat  old  problems  in  refreshing  ways.  The 
variety  of  contributions  to  the  Lincoln  field  of  study  lately  has 
been  great,  and  some  of  them  approach  Abraham  Lincoln 
from  ingenious  angles.  Articles  have  recently  linked  his  name 
to  people  as  different  as  Mark  Twain,  one  of  the  Peabody  sis- 
ters of  Salem,  and 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  The 
old  problem  of  Lincoln's 
opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War  has  received  a 
refreshing  treatment, 
and  the  same  author  has 
attempted  to  psychoana- 
lyze the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent. Despite  the  al- 
ready vast  literature  on 
the  subject,  new  re- 
search requires  an  al- 
most yearly  reevalu- 
ation  of  Lincoln.  We 
should  be  changing  our 
minds  about  aspects  of 
his  career  all  the  time. 

G.  S.  Boritt  demands 
that  we  rethink  our  an- 
swer to  "A  Question  of 
Political  Suicide:  Lin- 
coln's Opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society, 
LXVII  (February,  1974), 
79-100.  Boritt  denies  that 
Lincoln  suffered  a  lapse 
from  the  "pragmatic" 
political  course  he  char- 
acteristically pursued  in 
his  public  career.  Wil- 
liam Herndon  was  the 
first  to  argue  that  Lin- 
coln made  a  serious  polit- 
ical mistake  when,  on 
January  12,  1848,  he  de- 
nounced the  Mexican 
War  in  his  first  signifi- 
cant action  as  a  United 
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FIGURE  1.  Lincoln's  Mexican  War  speech  as  it  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  constituents.  Only  six  other  congressmen  spent  more 
than  Lincoln  on  printing  speeches  to  be  sent  home  as  pamphlets, 
and  Lincoln  spent  the  largest  part  of  this  sizable  sum  on  reprinting    Whigs    next    candidate. 

States  Congressman.  It   his  Mexican  War  address.  Logan,    was    a    terrible 


was  a  major  leg  of  the  argument  of  Herndon's  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: The  Story  of  a  Great  Life,  which  insinuated  that  Hern- 
don steered  his  law  partner  from  the  errors  of  his  political 
novitiate  into  the  brilliant  statesmanship  which  led  to  his  be- 
ing nominated  for  the  Presidency  twelve  years  later.  Albert 
Beveridge,  not  only  a  Lincoln  biographer  but  also  a  raving  im- 
perialist, made  Herndon's  case  stick  in  Abraham  Lincoln, 
1809-1858,  published  in  1928.  He,  of  course,  was  not  happy  to 
find  that  Lincoln  opposed  American  expansion. 

The  evidence  for  the  view  that  Lincoln  thus  committed  polit- 
ical suicide  is  limited  enough  to  suggest  that  the  authors'  prej- 
udices dictated  the  bold 
assertion.  Herndon  and 
ever-hostile  Democratic 
newspapers  were  the 
principal  witnesses 
against  Lincoln.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  Lincoln's  form- 
er law  partner  and  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Lin- 
coln's seat  in  1848.  lost 
the  traditionally  Whig 
district  in  the  next  elec- 
tion has  also  counted 
heavily  against  the  wis- 
dom of  Lincoln's  course: 
historians  blame  his  op- 
position to  the  war  for  the 
Democratic  upset  that 
followed. 

The  many  prongs  of 
Boritt 's  attack  on  this  old 
saw  cannot  be  fully  re- 
counted, but  here  are 
some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points:  (1)  Illinois 
Whigs  in  general  op- 
posed the  war.  (2)  the 
only  criticism  of  Lincoln 
in  the  press  came  from 
Democratic  newspapers. 
(3)  the  only  extant  piece 
of  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln's stand  from  a  mem- 
ber of  his  district  comes 
from  Herndon.  (4)  Whigs 
rotated  the  seat  in  Lin- 
coln's district  ihe  did  not 
choose  not  to  run  again 
for  fear  of  losing).  (5)  the 
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campaigner  and  guaranteed 
his  own  defeat,  and  (6)  Lincoln 
spent  much  time  campaigning 
for  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848  out 
of  his  home  state  because  of  his 
ambition  for  national  political 
fame,  not  because  he  was  afraid 
to  show  his  face  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

In  a  more  speculative  and 
slightly  less  careful  piece  of 
work,  Professor  Boritt  dis- 
cusses "The  Voyage  to  the 
Colony  of  Linconia:  The  Six- 
teenth President,  Black  Coloni- 
zation, and  the  Defense  Mech- 
anism of  Avoidance"  in  The 
Historian,  XXXVII  (August, 
1975),  619-632.  Here  Boritt  ques- 
tions the  depth  of  Lincoln's 
commitment  to  the  policy  of 
colonization  by  saying  that 
Lincoln's  interest  in  coloniza- 
tion was  a  psychological  shield 
against  facing  painful  exter- 
nal realities.  Lincoln's  public 
statements  on  colonization  are 
a  mass  of  contradictions.  He  oc- 
casionally ridiculed  argu- 
ments that  there  was  not  room 
for  both  races  on  this  vast  con- 
tinent. He  spent  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  money  Congress 
appropriated  to  further  experi- 
ments in  colonizing  freedmen. 
His  thought  on  the  question 
was  uncharacteristically  sloppy  and  ignored  the  sort  of  sim- 
ple mathematical  evidence  from  population  figures  and  fi- 
nance that  he  customarily  loved  to  manipulate.  These  are 
signs  of  wishful  thinking  or  unconscious  avoidance  of  the 
realities  of  tbis  great  social  question.  A  careless  faith  in 
colonization  allowed  him  to  devote  his  attention  and  energies 
to  the  task  of  freeing  the  slaves  without  worrying  about  fu- 
ture problems  and  without  running  roughshod  over  popular 
opinion  among  whites.  It  must  be  said  that  Boritt's  article 
avoids  what  he  so  aptlv  calls  "psychodogmatism,"  the  clumsy 
assertion  of  borrowed  psychological  jargon  that  so  mars  Mi- 
chael P.  Rogin's  recent  psychobiography  of  Andrew  Jackson 
(Fathers  and  Children)  as  to  make  it  almost  unreadable. 

Boritt's  article  provides  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  program  pre 
sented  by  Professor  George  M.  Fredrickson  to  the  Chicago 
Civil  War  Round  Table  in  November,  1975.  Fredrickson's  pub- 
lished views  were  discussed  in  Lincoln  Lore,  Number  1647, 
and  they  have  not  changed  significantly.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  sees  colonization  as  "the  perfect  answer"  in 
Lincoln's  mind  to  the  dilemmas  of  a  man  who  inherited  Henry 
Clay's  views  on  the  race  question.  Clay  (and  Lincoln),  says 
Fredrickson,  believed  that  racial  differences  were  not  innate 
but  environmentally  determined.  Clay  (and  Lincoln)  also  be- 
lieved that  white  prejudice  was  incorrigible,  and  racial  equal- 
ity was  impossible  as  a  matter  of  political  and  social  fact  (not 
as  a  dictate  of  nature's  laws).  Colonization  was  the  only  an- 
swer. Two  more  diametrically  opposed  views  than  Boritt's 
and  Fredrickson's  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

Allison  R.  Ensor's  "The  House  United:  Mark  Twain  and 
Henry  Watterson  Celebrate  Lincoln's  Birthday,  1901"  in  The 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  LXXIV  (Spring,  1975),  259-268,  de- 
scribes a  notable  occasion  on  which  two  former  Confederate 
soldiers  (Twain  and  Watterson)  celebrated  Lincoln's  birth- 
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day.  The  audience  included  J. 
P.  Morgan  and  Andrew  Carne- 
gie; the  affair  was  meant  to 
raise  money  for  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  in  Harro- 
gate, Tennessee.  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  of  whom  Twain  was  a 
bitter  critic  because  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  Philippines, 
had  been  invited  but  did  not  at- 
tend. Twain,  who  was  often  crit- 
ical of  the  South,  here  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  Southerner,  re- 
counting his  war  effort  in  mock- 
heroic  style: 

I  had  laid  my  plans  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight  and  if 
Colonel  Watterson  had 
obeyed  my  orders  I  should 
have  succeeded  in  my  giant 
undertaking.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  drive  General 
Grant  into  the  Pacific  —  if  I 
could  get  transportation  — 
and  I  told  Colonel  Watterson 
to  surround  the  Eastern  ar- 
mies and  wait  till  I  come.  But 
he  was  insubordinate  ...  he 
refused  to  take  orders  from  a 
second  lieutenant  —  and  the 
Union  was  saved. 
Identifying  with  the  South 
(note  the  use  of  we  in  the  fol- 
lowing), he  nevertheless  cele- 
brated Northern  victory:  "To- 
day we  no  longer  regret  the  re- 
sult, to-day  we  are  glad  that  it  came  out  as  it  did,  but  we  are  not 
ashamed  that  we  did  our  endeavor. ..."  And  he  celebrated  the 
North's  leader,  Lincoln,  as  "the  greatest  citizen,  and  the  no- 
blest and  best,  after  Washington,  that  this  land  or  any  other 
has  yet  produced." 

"Lincoln,  Stevenson  And  Yours  Truly,"  by  Mort  R.  Lewis  in 
Manuscripts,  XXVII  (Fall,  1975),  280-284,  relates  an  incident 
in  which  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  to  Adlai  Stevenson  that  he  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  should  have  a  series  of  televised  de- 
bates like  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Eisenhower  ignored 
the  suggestion  after  it  was  aired  on  Drew  Pearson's  radio 
show.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Stevenson  thereafter 
had  some  correspondence.  Lewis  chided  Stevenson's  overly 
intellectual  speech-making  by  quoting  Lincoln's  advice  to 
Herndon,  "Billy,  don't  shoot  high  —  aim  lower  and  the  com- 
mon people  will  understand  you.  They  are  the  ones  you  want 
to  reach. . . ."  Thereafter,  several  letters  revealed  Stevenson's 
warm  curiosity  about  the  sixteenth  President  (especially  his 
humorous  anecdotes)  and  the  ways  of  separating  the  valid 
quotations  from  the  apocrypha. 

Herbert  Mitgang's  "Garibaldi  and  Lincoln"  in  American 
Heritage,  XXVI  (October,  1975),  34-39, 98-101,  discusses  an  of- 
fer to  make  the  Italian  revolutionary  hero,  General  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  a  major  general  of  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War. 
An  ambitious  Buchanan  appointee,  James  W.  Quiggle,  who 
was  the  American  consul  in  Antwerp,  made  the  initial  con- 
tact and  offer  (quite  without  any  authority  from  anyone  to  do 
so).  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward  swept  Quiggle  aside 
but  sent  diplomats  George  Perkins  Marsh  and  Henry  Shelton 
Sanford  to  negotiate  with  the  retired  veteran  of  wars  of  libera- 
tion on  two  continents  (this  time,  apparently,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's authority).  The  crafty  Garibaldi  tried  to  use  the  invita- 
tion as  leverage  on  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Papal  States  to  unify  Italy;  the  King  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  content  to  see  Garibaldi  go  to  America. 
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Then  Garibaldi  demanded  that  he  be  made  commander-in- 
chief  with  the  authority  to  abolish  slavery;  needless  to  say,  he 
was  turned  down. 

A  very  interesting  letter  describing  Elizabeth  Peabody's 
visits  with  President  Lincoln  in  February,  1865,  is  reprinted 
with  careful  editorial  notes  by  Arlin  Turner  in  The  New  Eng- 
land Quarterly,  XLVIII  (March,  1975),  116-124.  MissPeabody 
wrote  the  letter  to  her  nephew,  Horace  Mann,  Jr.  Lincoln  had 
served  in  Congress  with  Mann's  father,  about  whom  Lincoln 
reminisced  to  Miss  Peabody: 
"Yes  —  he  was  very  much  interested  in  antislavery  —  He 
went  into  Congress  because  he  feared  the  Extension  of 
Slavery.  I  remember  .  .  .  — he  never  spoke  of  any  other  sub- 
ject in  Congress  —  and  he  was  reasonable.  He  was  not  so 
extreme  as  some  —  As  Wendell  Phillips  for  instance  —  (and 
he  looked  up  with  the  sweetest  smile  as  if  he  did  not  hate 
W.P.  for  being  extreme  on  this  subject)  .  .  .  ." 
Then  Lincoln  told  Miss  Peabody  a  most  interesting  piece  of 
political  history.  Congressman  James  M.  Ashley  wanted  as 
large  a  victory  as   possible  for  the  proposed  Thirteenth 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery.  As  Ashley  fought  for  his 
amendment  in  the  House  in  January,  1865,  Lincoln  was  in- 
volved in  the  delicate  negotiations  with  Confederate  peace 
commissioners  which  would  lead  to  the  Hampton  Roads 
Peace  Conference  in  February. 
"Twice  —  while  the  talk  in  Congress  was  going  on  that 
morning  —  &  I  was  writing  to  Seward  —  notes  came  from 
the  House  asking  me  if  there  were  any  Commissioners  of 
Peace  in  Washington  —  or  whether  I  thought  they  would 
come  —  Those  converts  of  Ashley's  (to  support  of  the 
Amendment)  would  have  gone  off  in  a  tangent  at  the  last 
moment  had  they  smelt  Peace.  I  left  off  writing  each  time  — 
&  took  sheets  of  paper  —  &  elaborately  wrote  that  as  far  as  I 
knew  there  were  no  Commissioners  of  peace  in  Washington 
—  nor  did  I  think  they  would  come.  "Here  he  laughed  —  &  re- 
peated again  the  same  words  &  with  the  same  emphasis  'as 
far  as  I  knew  &c' .  . .  [.] 
Miss  Peabody  saw  Lincoln  later  at  a  White  House  reception 
and  again  discussed  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison. The  letter  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  Lincoln's  manner- 
isms and  contains  too  many  anecdotes  to  retell  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  a  document  well  worth  reading  and  com- 
pletely understandable  because  of  the  excellent  footnotes.  It  is 
a  job  up  to  the  customary  high  standards  of  this  distin- 
guished historical  journal. 

Two  noteworthy  discussions  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be 
found  in  recent  books.  Major  L.  Wilson's  Space,  Time,  and 
Freedom:  The  Quest  for  Nationality  and  the  Irrepressible 
Conflict,  1815-1861  (Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press, 
1974)  carefully  describes  the  differences  in  free  soil  doctrine  as 
enunciated  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Free 
soilers  characteristically  saw  themselves  as  purifying  a  cor- 
rupted, but  once  perfect  national  Eden.  Seward  was  such  an 
optimist  that  he  had  trouble  perceiving  that  the  corruption 
was  serious;  therefore,  he  was  tempted  by  Douglas's  popular 
sovereignty  doctrine  and  confident  even  in  the  midst  of  seces- 
sion that  the  nation  would  survive  and  progress.  Lincoln,  by 
contrast,  was  more  a  pessimist  who  knew  that  even  this  na- 
tion could  go  wrong  were  something  not  done  soon  about 
slavery.  He  dated  the  national  decline  from  the  early  1850's. 
Chase  saw  the  decline  as  beginning  as  early  as  1790  and  was 
the  profoundest  pessimist  of  the  three. 

In  a  thin  volume  entitled  Crucial  American  Elections 
(Philadelphia:  American  Philosophical  Society,  1973),  Don  E. 
Fehrenbacher  shrewdly  discusses  the  election  of  1860.  He 
questions  what  a  "crucial"  election  is.  This  one  was  "crucial" 
in  the  sense  that  the  most  cataclysmic  events  in  American  his- 
tory ensued  directly  as  a  result  of  the  election.  Lincoln  turned 
39  percent  of  the  popular  vote  into  59  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote,  but  there  was  common  agreement  from  midsummer  on 
that  he  was  a  shoo-in.  The  election  contest  itself  was  not  excit- 


ing for  the  voters  or  candidates.  Even  candidate  Stephen 
Douglas  acknowledged  defeat  a  month  before  the  election  was 
held.  Ironically,  this  gave  the  South  time  to  prepare  for  seces 
sion;  a  closer  contest  —  or,  rather,  a  contest  perceived  by  the 
voters  as  promising  to  be  close  —  might  have  prevented  seces- 
sion, at  least  for  a  time. 

There  is  a  long  discussion  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  The 
New  Yorker  magazine  for  September  8,  1975,  written  by  Mor- 
timer J.  Adler  and  William  Gorman. 

Despite  the  vogue  of  archival  scholarship,  most  archivists 
know  that  it  is  more  praised  than  practiced.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, seven  students  from  Indianapolis  Baptist  High  School, 
accompanied  by  their  capable  teacher,  Miss  Thekla  Joiner, 
made  the  250-mile  round  trip  from  Indianapolis  to  Fort  Wayne 
in  order  to  do  research  in  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  for 
an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Eisenhower  Scholarship 
Foundation,  P.  O.  Box  1324,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Two  In- 
dianapolis Baptist  students,  Jim  Lockwood  and  Kim  Mont- 
gomery, were  among  the  six  Indiana  students  awarded  88,000 
scholarships  for  their  education  at  smaller,  privately  en- 
dowed Indiana  colleges.  These  students  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, their  school  commended  for  its  serious  approach  to 
study,  and  the  Eisenhower  Foundation  acknowledged  for  its 
contribution  to  education. 

On  May  11,  1975,  Paul  M.  Angle  died  at  the  age  of  74.  In 
1925,  he  became  executive  secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  in  Springfield.  In  1932,  he  became  Illinois  State 
Historian  and  executive  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Society,  positions  he  held  until  1945.  For  twenty  years  af- 
ter that,  Angle  was  director  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
He  edited  many  books  and  publications  and  is  well  known  as 
the  author  of  A  Shelf  of  Lincoln  Books  and  "Here  I  Have 
Lived":  A  History  of  Lincoln's  Springfield. 
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FIGURE  3.  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  (1804-1894) 
from  an  oil  portrait  painted  in  1878  by  Charles 
Burleigh. 
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DID  LINCOLN  CAUSE  LOGAN'S  DEFEAT? 


Until  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Illinois  was  a 
Democratic  state.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1847-1849),  he  was 
the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois,  and 
his  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  banner  Whig  district 
in  the  state.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, Illinois  again  sent  only 
one  Whig,  but  this  man,  Lin- 
coln's friend  Edward  D.  Baker, 
won  in  another  district.  The 
Seventh  fell  to  the  Democrats 
in  the  congressional  election 
following  Lincoln's  election. 
Another  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  former  law  partner 
Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  was  the 
Whig  candidate  who  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  and 
many  historians  have  said  that 
the  burden  of  Congressman 
Lincoln's  unpopular  record  of 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  War 
doomed  Logan's  chance  of 
victory. 

The  dates  involved  in  this 
problem  are  confusing  to  the 
modern  reader  and  should  be 
explained  here  before  discuss- 
ing the  election.  Doubtless 
many  a  modern  voter  gasped 
when  television  announcers  re- 
ported, along  with  the  results  of 
the  recent  Presidential  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  primaries  to  go  before  the 
November  elections.  Nine- 
teenth-century American 
voters  experienced  a  similarly 
endless  churning  of  the  politi- 
cal cauldron  every  year.  There 
were  no  Presidential  pri- 
maries, of  course,  but  election 
dates  were  not  systematized 
and  elections  were  occurring  at 
all  times  somewhere  in  the 
United    States.   The  elections 


The  Field  of  Waterloo  is  ours! 


THE  WHIG  CITADEL  TAKEN! 

The  "Dead  District "  Redeemed!!      . 

HAERISI^LECTED!!! 

State  Register  Office,  August  9. 
It  affords  us  heart-felt  gratification  to  announce  to  our  friends  that 
the  "dead  district''  is  redeemed  from  the  thratdom  of  whiskery.  Nobly 
have  our  pienda  performed  their  duly  and  most  nobly  have  their  gal- 
lant exertions  been  repaid!  We  can  say  no  more  now,  but  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  majorities  below,  which  tlie'ofliciaireUirns  will  not  material- 
ly change.     Huzza  for  Cass  and  Eutler,  Harris  and  Victory!! 
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which  sent  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  three  months. 
Lincoln's  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est. He  was  elected  early  in  Au- 
gust of  1846,  but  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  until 
December  of  1847.  Louisiana, 
by  contrast,  held  its  election  for 
representatives  to  the  same 
Congress  in  November  of  1847, 
just  a  month  before  Congress 
convened.  There  were  not  even 
standardizations  by  region. 
Though  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
August  of  1846,  neighboring 
Indiana  chose  Lincoln's  Hoos- 
ier  colleagues  a  full  year  later, 
in  August  of  1847. 

Stephen  Logan's  ill-starred 
election  day,  then,  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1848.  Three  months 
later  Illinois  voters  returned  to 
the  polls  to  select  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  either  Demo- 
crat Lewis  Cass  or  Whig  Zach- 
ary  Taylor.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  remained  in 
Washington  after  Congress  ad- 
journed on  August  14,  1848,  to 
help  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee with  the  national  Whig 
campaign.  Illinois  Whigs  chose 
him  as  an  Assistant  Elector  on 
August  23,  1848.  This  meant 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
make  speeches  in  Taylor's  be- 
half in  Illinois.  Despite  the 
choice  as  Assistant  Elector. 
Congressman  Lincoln  remain- 
ed in  Washington  throughout 
August  and  travelled  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  September  to  cam- 
paign for  Taylor.  Time  was 
growing  short  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Elector  in 
Illinois,  so  Lincoln  went  direct- 
ly to  Albany  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  to  Buffalo,  from 
which  he  took  a  steamer  across 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Illinois.  By 
October  6.  he  was  delivering  a 
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speech  in  Chicago.  On  October  10, 1848,  he  arrived  in  Spring- 
field to  campaign  for  Taylor  in  his  own  district.  By  the  first 
week  in  December,  Congressman  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  short  (or  lame-duck)  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  session  met  before  the  President  (elected  in 
November)  took  office  on  March  5,  1849  (normally,  the  date 
was  March  4,  but  in  1849  that  day  was  a  Sunday  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies). 

The  local  Democrats  were  jubilant  when  Logan  lost  to 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  Immediately,  they  crowed  that  Lincoln's 
record  was  unpopular  with  the  people  of  central  Illinois.  Re- 
ferring to  Lincoln's  so-called  Spot  Resolutions,  which  had 
demanded  that  President  Polk  point  out  the  specific  spot  of 
allegedly  American  soil  on  which  American  blood  had  been 
shed  to  initiate  the  Mexican  War,  the  Illinois  State  Register 
claimed  that  the  "spot"  was  at  last  "wiped  out."  "When  Lin- 
coln was  elected,"  said  the  Democratic  newspaper,  "he  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  war  before  the 
people,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  first  speech  in  Congress. 
Therefore  the  people  of  the  seventh  Congressional  district  are 
not  responsible  for  the  anti-war  speeches  and  anti-war  votes" 
of  their  Whig  congressman.  "But,"  the  Register  went  on,  "it 
was  otherwise  in  relation  to  Logan.  He  had  committed  him- 
self in  the  legislature  against  the  war,  and  his  sentiments 
were  well  known  to  the  people,  —  and  they  promptly  rejected 
him.  This  proves  that.  .  .they  are  patriotic,  true  lovers  of  their 
country." 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  interpret  the  results  that  way,  of 
course.  Writing  on  August  28,  1848,  to  William  Schouler,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan  was 
defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no  particu- 
lars from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the  road 
home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a  full  turn 
out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The  most  I  can 
now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without  good  cause,  as  I 
think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan,  and  some  of  them  so 
wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the  other  hand  Harris  was 
a  Major  of  the  war,  and  fought  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought  with  him.  These  two 
facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell  the  whole  story.  That 
there  is  any  political  change  against  us  in  the  district  I  can- 
not believe;  because  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  every  county  of 
the  district  for  an  account  of  changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got 
the  names  of  four  against  us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to 
predict,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found 
right  side  up  again  in  November. 
In  a  debunker's  rush  to  judgment,  historians  have  called  this 
letter  evasive  and  concluded  that  Lincoln  was  the  cause  of 
Logan's  defeat. 

"In  the  Seventh  District,"  Albert  Beveridge  declared  flatly, 
"Logan  ran  on  Lincoln's  record  and  was  badly  beaten."  It 
"would  have  hurt  Logan  had  he  taken  the  stump  for  him  at 
that  time;  for,  .  .  .  Lincoln's  popularity  at  home  had  been  seri- 
ously impaired,  if  indeed  it  were  not  for  the  moment  de- 
stroyed." His  reception  when  he  did  come  to  work  for  Taylor 
was,  according  to  Beveridge,  dismal: 

Finally  he  reached  home,  but  no  mention  of  his  arrival 
was  made  in  any  paper.  What  further  part  he  took  in  the 
campaign  in  Illinois  does  not  appear,  except  that  at  one 
meeting  in  a  small  town  in  Sangamon  County,  just  before 
the  Presidential  election,  the  crowd  was  unfriendly  and  a 
Democratic  speaker  handled  him  roughly.  As  we  have  seen, 
Logan  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  August  elections.  The 
result  of  Lincoln's  first  session  in  Congress  had  been  a  poli- 
tical revolution  among  his  constituents,  and,  ...  he  return- 
ed to  Washington  a  dispirited  man. 

The  atmosphere  of  rejection  and  isolation  which  Beveridge 
conjured  up  by  saying  that  Lincoln's  arrival  went  unnoticed, 
that  only  one  recorded  speech  was  made  (and  that  in  a 


"small"  town),  and  that  Lincoln  was  "a  dispirited  man"  be- 
came even  more  pronounced  in  Donald  W.  Riddle's  Congress- 
man Abraham  Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1957).  He  called  the  election  "the  ultimate  repudiation  of  Lin- 
coln's stand  on  the  Mexican  War— not  by  Democrats  only,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  by  Whigs."  Although  Riddle 
noted  that  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  for  Taylor  after  his 
return  to  Illinois  and  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
(these  had  somehow  escaped  Beveridge's  notice),  he  read 
political   disaster   into   their  reception.   After  giving  two 
speeches  near  Springfield  (in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg, 
the  county  seats  respectively  of  Morgan  and  Menard  Coun- 
ties), Lincoln  "beat  a  strategic  retreat,"  concluding  "that  no 
good  purpose  was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this 
part  of  the  district."  Riddle  added: 
What  is  most  curious  of  all  he  made  no  speech  in  Spring- 
field. The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Lincoln  was  so  un- 
popular in  Springfield  and  its  environs  that  although  he 
was  an  official  party  spokesman  it  was  inadvisable  for  him 
to  speak  there. 
Lincoln  left  for  the  northern  part  of  the  district  where  third- 
party  Free  Soil  sentiment  was  strong. 

Why  did  Lincoln  retreat  from  the  Springfield  area?  This  is 
Riddle's  explanation: 
...  he  made  only  two  speeches  in  his  home  neighborhood. 
In  these  he  was  roughly  handled.  He  spoke  at  Beardstown 
on  October  19.  Two  days  later  he  spoke  in  Jacksonville. 
There  his  platform  opponent,  Murray  McConnel,  attacked 
Lincoln  for  his  war  attitude,  asserting  that  Lincoln  had  mis- 
represented his  constituents.  Lincoln  was  sufficiently  stung 
to  reply.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents had  favored  the  war.  This  was  an  extremely  vulner- 
able defense,  and  McConnel  pounced  upon  it:  how,  then,  did 
Lincoln  explain  his  party's  defeat  in  the  recent  Congres- 
sional election?  The  State  Register  was  informed  by  its 
Jacksonville  correspondent  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  by 
McConnel.  "Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  country  to  make  speeches,"  the  Morgan  County 
writer  concluded. 

Lincoln  spoke  in  Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County  while  attending  court  there  on  October  23.  This-time 
the  State  Register  claimed  he  was  "used  up"  by  William  Fer- 
guson. It  appears  that  Lincoln  concluded  that  no  good  pur- 
pose was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 
Riddle  judged  that  Lincoln  had  very  little  clout  in  the  north  as 
well: 

It  was  no  encomium  of  his  success  as  an  Assistant  Elector 
[that  Illinois  went  for  Cass  instead  of  Taylor].  The  vote  in 
Putnam  County  [in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln's  district] 
was  despite  his  major  argument— that  slavery  restriction 
would  be  furthered  by  electing  Taylor.  In  view  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg  Lincoln  could  not 
easily  have  concluded  that  he  had  won  many  votes  for  his 
candidate. 

It  should  make  us  suspicious  to  find  the  same  conclusions 
buttressed  by  the  opposite  evidence.  Beveridge's  claim  that 
Lincoln  was  unpopular  was  based  on  Lincoln's  delivering  so 
few  speeches  for  Taylor  in  his  district.  Riddle  found  that  Lin- 
coln did  deliver  many  speeches  in  his  district  but  concluded,  if 
anything  more  tenaciously,  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  with 
his  own  constituents. 

To  cling  to  Beveridge's  conclusion,  then,  Riddle  had  to  do 
two  things.  First,  he  had  to  say  that  the  speeches  which  news- 
papers reported  were  reported  unfavorably.  Second,  he  had  to 
say  that  the  unreported  speeches  had  no  political  effect  or  the 
opposite  political  effect  from  that  intended  by  Lincoln.  Thus 
the  reader  learns  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  at  Beardstown 
and  Jacksonville  and  that  he  failed  to  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide 
in  the  north,  especially  in  Putnam  County. 
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The  first  contention  is  based  on  a  hostile  witness;  Riddle 
referred  to  reports  of  speeches  in  Democratic  newspapers. 
Democratic  newspapers  without  exception  reported  that 
Whig  speakers  were  "used  up"  by  Democratic  ones;  Whig 
papers  always  found  precisely  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  Lincoln's  misfortune  that  only  the  Democratic  report  of 
his  speech  survived. 

Riddle  could  still  plead  that  he  used  the  only  evidence  avail- 
able. Such  would  also  be  his  plea  in  the  case  of  the  speeches  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district.  There  are  no  reports,  hostile 
or  friendly,  of  these  speeches,  so  the  historian  must  rely  on  the 
only  evidence  available:  the  results  on  election  day  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  election  statistics.  The  figures  for  the  two  elec- 
tions are  printed  below: 

CONGRESSIONAL  (AUGUST)  PRESIDENTIAL  (NOVEMBER) 


COUNTY 

HARRIS 

LOGAN 

CASS 

TAYLOR 

VANBUREr 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Free  Soil) 

Cass 

656 

650 

724 

761 

11 

Logan 

399 

417 

369 

465 

4 

Marshall 

341 

244 

322 

304 

41 

Mason 

452 

336 

403 

391 

7 

Menard 

648 

570 

488 

605 

1 

Morgan 

1,322 

1,264 

1,309 

1,372 

139 

Putnam 

238 

219 

185 

266 

299 

Sangamon 

1,386 

1,649 

1,336 

1,943 

47 

Scott 

662 

616 

649 

798 

15 

Tazewell 

678 

899 

593 

1,097 

96 

Woodford 

419 

231 

309 

166 

52 

7,201      7,095      6,687      8,168  712 

Lincoln  did  not  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide  in  Putnam  County, 
which  went  for  Van  Buren.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  the  northern  counties,  Putnam,  Woodford,  and  Marshall, 
had  the  Free  Soil  virus,  that  Lincoln  visited  all  of  them  as  well 
as  Tazewell,  that  Marshall  and  Woodford  went  for  Cass  by 
smaller  majorities  than  they  had  gone  for  Harris,  and  that 
Tazewell  went  for  Taylor  by  a  much  greater  majority  than  it 
had  turned  out  for  Logan.  In  other  words,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
say  that,  whereas  Lincoln  may  not  have  helped  much  in  Put- 
nam, he  certainly  did  not  hurt  anything  in  Tazewell,  Mar- 
shall, or  Woodford. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  apply  the  same  test  of  election  results  to 
Lincoln's  speeches  which  were  reported  as  disasters  by  the 
Democratic  press.  The  fullest  report  stemmed  from  the  Jack- 
sonville speech,  which  was  reported  in  this  way  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register: 

Mr.  McConnel  then  took  up  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  of  January  last,  and 
showed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  his  brave  comrades  for  his 
and  their  conduct  at  the  battle  ofBeuna  Vista,  until  he  had 
first  voted  an  amendment  thereto,  that  this  battle  was 
fought  in  a  war  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  President.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
compared  his  conduct  in  that  vote  with  his  conduct  and 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  it  on  with 
spirit  and  vigor  before  he  left  home  and  while  canvassing 
for  the  office  of  representative  in  Congress.  He  asked  if  Mr. 
Lincqln  did  not  know  when  he  gave  that  vote  that  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  people  of  this 
district,  and  did  he  do  so  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Polk  or  some 
whig  leader.  In  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  fire  that  fell 
around  him,  Lincoln  cried  out,  "No,  I  did  not  know  it,  and 
don't  believe  it  yet."  As  quick  as  thought  McConnel  pointed 
to  the  August  election  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  so  mis- 
represented his  people,  and  to  that  most  foul  slander  upon 
our  district  was  mainly  owing  Logan's  defeat  for  Congress. 
The  people  were  tired  of  having  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  so  shamefully  misrepresented  by  whig  Congress- 


man and  misunderstood  by  the  American  people,  and  they 
rose  in  their  might  and  cast  aside  the  men  that  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  those  who  put  them  in  power.  Lincoln 
crouched  in  silence  beneath  the  blows  that  fell  thick  and 
fast  around  him,  and  his  friends  held  down  their  heads  in 
shame. 

Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country  to  make  speeches.  He  had  better  have  stayed  away. 
Riddle  agreed  in  substance  with  the  Democrats,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  a  "shower  of  fire"  fell  around  Lin- 
coln or  that  he  "crouched  in  silence." 

What,  though,  would  happen  if  one  applied  the  same  test  to 
this  speech  that  is  used  for  Lincoln's  northern  tour?  Jackson- 
ville was  in  Morgan  County.  The  Whigs  always  had  factional 
problems  in  Morgan.  It  was  the  only  possible  challenger  to 
Sangamon's  leadership  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, turning  out  only  about  350  -  500  fewer  votes  than  Sanga- 
mon's whopping  3,000  or  so  votes.  When  Harris  beat  Logan  in 
August,  Morgan  County,  which  had  gone  for  Clay  over  Polk 
in  1844,  went  for  the  Democrat  by  58  votes.  Lincoln  visited 
Morgan,  and  it  went  for  Taylor  by  63  votes  in  November.  It 
would  be  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  to  say  Lincoln 
caused  the  change,  but  it  at  least  deserves  mention  and  the 
same  weight  assigned  to  the  vote  in  Putnam  after  Lincoln's 
appearance  in  that  county. 

Ignoring  all  partisan  evidence  from  Democratic  news- 
papers and  disregarding  the  charges  of  Beveridge  and  Riddle, 
one  could  draw  a  very  different  picture  of  Lincoln's  relation- 
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Stephen  T.  Logan  was,  according  to  William  Herndon. 
"small— short— thin— and  squarely  put  up  and  angu- 
larly built,  running  in  figure  and  features  to  sharp  keen 
points,  lance  like  ....  He  is  fraily  built— a  froth  net- 
work—nervous—quick—uneasy—restless ....  his 
voice  is  sharp  and  shrill— 'squeaky  &  squealy.'" 
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ship  with  his  constituents.  Stephen  T.  Logan  lost  the  congres- 
sional election  in  August  to  war  hero  Thomas  L.  Harris. 
Thinking  him  on  his  way  after  Congress  recessed  on  the  14th, 
local  Whigs  chose  incumbent  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  August  27  as  Assistant  Elector  to  make  speeches  in 
November  for  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  chose  to  work  for  the 
national  campaign  first  and  then  came  home  in  October  to 
help  out  the  Taylor  cause  in  his  own  district.  He  made  about 
eight  speeches  in  Taylor's  behalf  in  the  district.  Every  county 
except  Woodford  that  Lincoln  visited  turned  out  more  Whig 
voters  for  Taylor  than  it  had  for  Logan  three  months  earlier. 
This  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  Lincoln's  prowess  as  a  cam- 
paigner, but  it  is  proof  of  his  political  acumen.  He  had  pre- 
dicted in  August  that  the  upset  of  Logan  by  Harris  did  not 
indicate  any  permanent  reversal  of  political  fortunes  for  the 


Seventh  District's  Whig  majority.  He  knew  and  stated  flatly 
that  the  district  would  be  found  in  Taylor's  column  in  Novem- 
ber. What  role  his  own  speaking  efforts  played  in  this  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  a 
detriment. 

It  is  even  harder  to  say  what  role  Lincoln's  reputation 
played  in  Logan's  defeat  than  to  say  what  role  his  presence 
and  political  activity  played  in  Taylor's  victory  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  All  that  can  be  said,  within  the  con- 
fines of  Lincoln  Lore's  limited  pages,  is  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  Lincoln's  physical  presence  in  the  district  had  any 
dampening  effect  on  Whig  political  fortunes  in  October  or 
November,  1848.  One  must  wonder,  then,  how  Lincoln  could 
have  been  more  dangerous  to  Whig  success  just  three  months 
earlier  while  he  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Washington. 


THE   SEVENTH   CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

Lincoln  Campaign  Speeches   for  Taylor,   October,    1848 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Jacksonville  (MORGAN) 
Beardstown  (CASS) 
Petersburg  (MENARD) 
Tremont  (TAZEWELL) 
Washington  (TAZEWELL) 
Metamora  (WOODFORD) 
Lacon  (MARSHALL) 
Magnolia  (PUTNAM) 
Hennepin  (PUTNAM) 
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Some  Curiosities  of  a  Congressional  Career 


Abraham  Lincoln's  brief  career  as  a  member  of  Congress  re- 
mains a  poorly  understood  chapter  of  his  life.  The  fundamen- 
tal problem  is  one  of  documentation.  Lincoln  apparently  did 
not  save  his  papers  from  his  stay  in  Congress.  Other  than 
fragments  and  drafts  for  speeches,  most  of  the  letters  and 
documents  for  this  two-year  period  are  in  institutional  collec- 
tions other  than  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  still  in  private  hands  of  collectors  or  of 
lucky  descendants  of  recipients  of  letters  from  Congressman 
Lincoln.  The  record  is  therefore  sketchy  and  imperfect,  and 
the  student  lacks  any  feel  for  the  kind  of  mail  Lincoln  got  from 
his  friends,  advisors,  and  constituents.  Even  less  is  known 
about  his  Washington  life,  where  there  was  less  necessity  for 
exchanging  letters  and  conversation  sufficed  to  get  business 
done. 

Donald  W.  Riddle 
wrote  a  solid  mono- 
graph on  the  subject 
twenty  years  ago  (Con- 
gressman Abraham 
Lincoln  [Urbana:  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press, 
1957]).  However,  Pro- 
fessor Riddle  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  no- 
tion that  Lincoln's 
career  in  Congress 
nearly  ruined  him  polit- 
ically because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that 
Lincoln  was  as  yet  only 
a  follower  and  not  a 
leader,  and  that  Lin- 
coln achieved  great- 
ness only  after  1854. 
Coupled  with  William 
Herndon's  earlier  as- 
sertions along  the  same 
lines,  Riddle's  book 
helped  kill  interest  in 
this  part  of  Lincoln's 
life.  No  writer  could  see 
room  for  another  full- 
scale  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  seemed 
to  be  little  to  learn 
about  Lincoln's  later 
career  from  this  rather 
sour  and  lackluster 
episode. 

Opposition  to  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  revived  in- 
terest in  Lincoln's  op- 
position to  the  Mexi- 
can War.  Early  mani- 
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FIGURE  1.  Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1862)  lived  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness Lincoln's  Presidency.  Among  the  surviving  former  Presi- 
dents (Van  Buren,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan),  he  had  i  he  highest  regard 
for  Lincoln. 


festations  of  this  (like  the  play,  The  Night  Thoreau  Spent  in 
Jail)  were  superficial  and  tended  to  be  mostly  cases  of  special 
pleading  for  modern  political  causes.  But  G.  S.  Boritt's,  "A 
Question  of  Political  Suicide:  Lincoln's  Opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War"  (Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety, LXVII  [February,  1974],  79-100),  served  to  reopen  serious 
debate  over  the  success  of  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress.  It  also 
suggested  that  in  political  "pragmatism"  and  "the  politics  of 
morality,"  there  were  clear  links  with  the  later  statesman's 
career. 

Scholars  are  not  as  sure  that  they  clearly  understand  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  incidents  in  that  career  once  again  look 
interesting  and  seem  to  demand  new  explanations.  The  fol- 
lowing     are      three 
curious    events    which 
have     not     been     ex- 
plained by  the  existing 
literature     and    which 
seem  to  call  for  more  ex- 
ploration   by    Lincoln 
students. 


I.  Lincoln  Discredits 

a  Candidate 

for  Opposing  War 

In  1840,  Lincoln  ac- 
tively supported  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison's 
bid  for  the  Presidency 
against  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Lincoln  was 
serving  his  last  term  in 
the  Illinois  House,  and 
his  law  partner  John  T. 
Stuart  was  in  Washing- 
ton, serving  a  term  in 
the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. On  January 
20,  Lincoln  wrote 
Stuart  asking  that  he 
"send  .  .  .  every  thing 
you  think  will  be  a  good 
'war-club.'"  He  asked 
specifically  for  "as 
many  copies  of  the  life 
of  Harrison"  as  Stuart 
could  spare.  He  added: 
"Be  verry  sure  to  pro- 
cure and  send  me  the 
Senate  Journal  of  New 
York  of  September 
1814.  I  have  a  news- 
paper     article      which 
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says  that  that  document  proves  that  Van  Buren  voted  against 
raisinfg]  troops  in  the  last  war."  He  was  still  hunting  for  the 
right  evidence  in  April,  when  he  wrote  Richard  F.  Barrett,  ab- 
sent from  Illinois  on  business  in  New  York,  "I  would  be  glad  if 
you  could  .  .  .  procure  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Senate  for 
the  fall  session  of  1812."  A  newspaper  report  of  a  political 
speech  Lincoln  gave  in  May  indicates  that  he  had  found  what 
he  desired  and  was  using  it  to  good  effect:  "He  then  reviewed 
the  political  course  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  especially  .  .  .  his 
Janus-faced  policy  in  relation  to  the  war.  In  this  part  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Lincoln  was  particularly  felicitous,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  spontaneous  bursts  of  applause  from  the  People, 
gave  evidence  that  their  hearts  were  with  him." 

Although  Lincoln  was  seeking  "war-clubs,"  at  least  two 
things  are  notable  about  his  search.  First,  he  searched  dili- 
gently enough  to  enable  us  to  call  his  enterprise  "research." 
He  found  a  reference  in  a  newspaper,  but  he  apparently  did 
not  use  it  without  verifying  it.  For  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained shortly,  that  reference  certainly  proved  to  be  er- 
roneous, and  Lincoln  then  sought  another  reference  which 
might  suggest  the  same  issue.  He  went  to  some  trouble  to  pro- 
cure the  references,  which  were  not  available  in  book-starved 
Illinois  (even  the  capital  of  Illinois  failed  to  hold  copies  of  the 
records  of  the  debates  in  the  New  York  Legislature  and  the 
New  York  constitutional  convention,  held  less  than  twenty 
years  previously!).  Second,  he  not  only  worked  carefully  and 
hard,  but  he  was  also  careful  to  keep  his  "war-clubs"  within 
the  bounds  of  truth.  Lincoln  began  by  thinking  Van  Buren 
had  voted  against  raising  troops  for  the  War  of  1812.  In  the 
end,  he  apparently  accused  Van  Buren  only  of  a  "Janus-faced 
policy  in  relation  to  the  war." 

Lincoln  thus  molded  his  accusations  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  record.  Martin  Van  Buren  had  been  a  first-term 
state  senator  in  New  York  in  1812.  That  was  not  only  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  but  also  the  year  a  war  started,  and  in 
that  combination  there  lay  trouble  for  young  Van  Buren.  In 
politics,  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  Republican,  and  the  War  of 
1812  was  a  Republican  war,  opposed  principally  by  members 
of  the  Federalist  party.  In  New  York,  however,  the  Republi- 
cans were  badly  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  was  led 
by  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  other,  by  local  followers  of  the 
Republican  President,  James  Madison.  Madison  ran  for  re- 
election in  1812.  Clinton  was  an  aspirant  to  the  Presidency  in 
1812,  also,  and  he  became,  therefore,  an  opponent  of  Madi- 
son's war. 

In  New  York,  Presidential  electors  were  still  chosen  by  the 
state  legislature  rather  than  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Van 
Buren,  who  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Clinton  faction, 
faced  as  his  first  legislative  duty  a  special  session  to  choose 
New  York's  electors.  And  he  faced  a  miserable  choice  between 
his  local  party  leader  (in  a  vote  that  would  be  called  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  President's  declaration  of  war  on  Britain)  and  his 
national  party  head,  who  was  the  bitter  personal  rival  of  the 
local  party  head.  Van  Buren  immediately  assumed  a  leader- 
ship role  and  engineered  an  electoral  delegation  pledged  com- 
pletely to  Clinton.  When  he  wrote  his  autobiography  many 
years  later,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  mistake.  It  gave  him  a 
reputation  as  an  opponent  of  the  war,  a  reputation  which  he 
fought  ever  after. 

The  reputation  was,  apparently,  unmerited.  As  soon  as  Van 
Buren  broke  with  Clinton  in  February,  1813,  he  wrote  a 
scorching  defense  of  the  war,  callingits  opponents  "puny  poli- 
ticians" who  thought  the  voters  "accessible"  through  their 
"fears  .  .  .  and  pockets."  He  compared  them  to  Tories. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress? 
The  Democrats  in  1848  would  do  just  what  the  Republicans 
did  in  1813;  Whigs  became  Tories,  traitors,  and  "blue-light 
Federalists"  (so  named  for  the  lights  along  the  coast  that  shone 
from  Federalist  homes  to  direct  the  British  fleet  ashore).  It  is 
often  assumed  that  Lincoln  was  somehow  naive  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  war,  that  he  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  trouble  he 
could  be  getting  into  as  he  docilely  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Eastern  Whigs.  Surely  this  cannot  be  so.  Lincoln  went  into  the 
fray  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  the  expression  goes;  he  knew 
exactly  how  dangerous  any  kind  of  opposition  to  a  country's 
wars  could  be  to  any  political  career.  He  knew  that  politicians 
would  scan  his  record  for  votes  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
fatherland.  Whatever  the  merit  of  his  stand  and  whatever  the 


consequences,  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  was 
not  entirely  the  awkward  first  steps  of  a  neophyte. 

II.  Veteran  Whigs  Who  Were 
Also  "Mexican"  Whigs 

Democrats  called  the  Whigs  "Mexican"  Whigs  for  giving 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy  (President  Polk  himself  used 
that  language  suggestive  of  the  Constitution's  definition  of 
treason;  his  followers  often  simply  call  Whigs  "traitors").  Lin- 
coln explained  the  Whig  party's  stand  to  his  puzzled  law  part- 
ner, William  Herndon,  this  way: 
The  locos  are  untiring  in  their  effort  to  make  the  impression 
that  all  who  vote  supplies,  or  take  part  in  the  war,  do,  of 
necessity,  approve  the  Presidents  conduct  in  the  beginning 
of  it;  but  the  whigs  have,  from  the  beginning,  made  and  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  very  first  act,  nearly 
all  the  whigs  voted  against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  nearly  all  of  them  voted 
for  the  supplies.  As  to  the  whig  men  who  have  participated 
in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  to  my  hearing,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  denounce,  as  unjust,  the  Presidents  conduct 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  do  not  suppose  that  such 
denunciation,  is  dictated  by  undying  hatred  to  them  .... 
There  are  two  such  whigs  on  this  floor,  Col.  Haskell,  and 
Major  Gaines.  The  former,  fought  as  a  Col.  by  the  side  of 
Col.  Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  me, 
in  the  vote  [on  the  Ashmun  amendment,  declaring  the  war 
"unconstitutional  and  unnecessary"],  that  you  seem  to  be 
dissatisfied  with.  The  latter,  the  history  of  whose  capture 
with  Cassius  Clay,  you  well  know,  had  not  arrived  here 
when  that  vote  was  given;  but  as  I  understand,  he  stands 
ready  to  give  just  such  a  vote,  whenever  an  occasion  shall 
present.  Baker  too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  un- 
doubtedly that  way,  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he 
will  say  so.  Col.  Donaphin  [sic]  too,  the  favourite  whig  of 
Missouri,  and  who  over  ran  all  Northern  Mexico,  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  the  war  as  I  remember.  G.  T.  M. 
Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost  the  whole  war,  de- 
clares in  favour  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  which  I  infer  that  he 
adopts  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  generally  at  least.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  whig,  who  has  been  to 
the  war,  attempting  to  justify  the  President's  conduct.  That 
one  is  Capt.  Bishop,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier,  and  a 
very  clever  fellow. 
A  month  and  a  half  later,  he  used  the  same  argument  on 
Usher  F.  Linder. 

Again,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  Congressman's  dili- 
gent research.  This  is  an  imposing  list  of  Whig  veterans,  one 
which  cannot  be  found  even  in  the  most  recent  literature  on 
the  subject.  Yet  again,  there  is  a  matter  of  factual  accuracy 
involved  —  were  these  men  truly  as  critical  of  the  war  (a  war  of 
conquest  entered  upon  to  gain  votes  was  Lincoln's  descrip- 
tion of  it)  as  Congressman  Lincoln?  Acquaintance  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  will  certainly  prompt  this  question, 
for  many  Democratic  papers  claimed  that  Whig  Alexander  W. 
Doniphan  had  come  home  from  his  campaign  and  criticized 
the  Whig  party  for  stabbing  his  enterprise  in  the  back. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  books  and  articles  which  dis- 
cuss Colonel  Doniphan's  dazzling  campaign  in  New  Mexico 
focus  on  the  military  exploits  and  ignore  the  Colonel's  politi- 
cal views  altogether.  Doniphan  was  a  Whig;  he  was 
nominated  by  a  Missouri  Whig  convention  for  Governor  in 
1852,  but  declined  to  run.  In  1855,  he  was  a  member  of  a  pro- 
slavery  convention  that  met  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  to  con- 
demn the  "abolitionizing"  of  neighboring  Kansas.  Therefore, 
one  can  assume  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  Mexican  War  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  expand  the  empire  of  the 
Slave  Power.  Where  did  he  stand? 

The  truth  is  elusive,  and  more  pursuit  of  it  is  called  for.  The 
only  readily  available  source  which  discusses  what  was  said 
at  the  triumphal  reception  of  Doniphan  in  St.  Louis  in  the 
summer  of  1847  is  William  Nisbet  Chamber's  Old  Bullion  Ben- 
ton: Senator  from  the  New  West  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1956). 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  politicking  as  usual  and 
gave  the  main  welcoming  address  to  the  returning  war  heroes. 
Doniphan  responded  that  "if  the  honorable  senator's  plans 
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had  been  adopted,  the  war  would  have  terminated  long  ago." 
From  his  response,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Colonel  Doniphan's  views  on  the  war  were  similar  to  Thomas 
Hart  Benton's.  Benton  was  a  Democrat,  but  this  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  Lincoln  was  wrong  about  Doniphan's 
views  of  the  war.  For  Benton  was  a  Democrat  with  a  dif- 
ference, a  strongly  idiosyncratic  personality  with  a  will  of  his 
own. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  like  most  Democrats,  was  an  expan- 
sionist. He  wanted  to  acquire  upper  California  (especially  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco)  and  New  Mexico  —  by  purchase.  Presi- 
dent Polk  noted  the  Missouri  Senator's  "decided  aversion  to  a 
war  with  Mexico  if  it  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
honor  of  the  country."  In  a  private  meeting  with  Polk  a  few 
hours  before  his  declaration  of  war,  Benton  said  that  he  would 
"vote  men  and  money  for  defence  of  our  territory"  but  was 
"not  prepared  to  make  aggressive  war  on  Mexico,"  that  he 
"disapproved  the  marching  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  [Rio  Grande]  Del  Norte,"  and  that  he 
"did  not  think  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  extended"  beyond  the 
Nueces.  Benton  kept  an  active  interest  in  various  proposals 
for  peace,  but  he  also  cooperated  with  the  war  effort  until  Polk 
had  Benton's  son-in-law  John  C.  Fremont  court-martialed  in 
1848.  Before  Winfield  Scott's  invasion  of  Vera  Cruz,  Benton 
advocated  an  invasion  of  central  Mexico  as  the  only  way  to 
end  the  war  quickly  (characteristically,  he  proposed  not  only  a 
strategy  but  also  a  commander  to  instrument  it,  "Lieutenant 
General"  Thomas  Hart  Benton).  Polk  later  adopted  the 
strategy,  in  part,  but  not  the  commander. 

Benton  thus  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  For 
some,  he  was  a  critic  of  the  origins  of  the  war  who  held  more 
extreme  views  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  who  argued 
only  that  the  Texas  boundary  lay  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  was  a  man  who  sought  compromise  peace  pro- 
posals. For  others,  he  was  an  advocate  of  an  even  more  effi- 
cient military  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  Colonel  Doni- 
phan said  that  Benton's  plan  would  have  ended  the  war 
sooner,  it  is  not  clear  what  he  meant,  for  he  was  both  a  Whig 
and  an  efficient  and  aggressive  soldier. 

III.  Why  Did  Lincoln  Frank 
a  Democratic  Speech? 

On  May  3,  1848,  Congressman  Lincoln  wrote  a  Washing- 
ton printer,  John  T.  Towers,  to  ask  him  to  "send  to  the  folding 
room  .  .  .  ,  three  hundred  copies"  of  "the  speech  of  Mr.  Wick,  of 
Indiana."  Lincoln  was  not  yet  working  for  the  national 
party's  Taylor  campaign  committee,  as  he  would  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  August,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
intended  the  speech  for  consumption  by  his  own  constituents 
in  Illinois. 

William  W.  Wick  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Indianapolis.  It  is  always  somewhat  tricky  to  explain  the  uses 
of  printed  copies  of  speeches  made  by  the  opposition  party. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  Whigs  frequently  circulated  the 
speeches  of  Democrats  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  as  proof  that  even  some  Democrats  disapproved  of  the 
origin,  purpose,  and  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  times, 
parties  circulate  opposition  speeches  which  they  think  are  so 
outrageous  in  content  that  they  will  turn  voters  away  from  the 
opposition.  The  most  famous  instance  of  this  practice  was  the 
circulation  of  Andrew  Jackson's  message  accompanying  his 
veto  of  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  thought 
Jackson's  sentiments  so  inflammatory  that  they  would  turn 
the  public  against  him.  However,  the  message  had  the  oppo- 
site effect,  increased  Jackson's  popularity,  and  caused  Henry 
Clay  to  advise  Biddle  to  cease  helping  the  opposition  by  cir- 
culating their  literature. 

Wick's  speech  does  not  clearly  fit  either  use,  and  it  will  take 
more  work  to  prove  precisely  what  Lincoln  saw  of  merit  in  the 
speech.  Wick's  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  sensational  event 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  abolitionist  attempt  to  kidnap  78 
slaves.  On  the  morning  of  April  17,  1848,  Captain  Daniel 
Drayton,  a  sea  captain  of  the  Pearl  and  an  abolitionist, 
weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea  with  slaves  aboard  stolen 
from  the  Washington  community  (including  slaves  from 
Dolly  Madison's  house).  It  was  becalmed  and  overtaken  by  a 


navy  ship  which  brought  the  Pearl  back.  Drayton  and  his 
mate  were  arrested  for  kidnaping,  and  the  slaves  were  even- 
tually sold  further  south  where  escape  was  more  difficult. 
Gamaliel  Bailey  had  recently  established  an  antislavery 
newspaper  in  Washington,  the  National  Era,  and  mobs  soon 
formed  which  threatened  to  hang  Drayton  and  his  mate  and  de- 
stroy the  presses  of  Bailey's  newspaper.  Joshua  Giddings,  the 
antislavery  Congressman  from  Ohio's  Western  Reserve  dis- 
trict, defied  the  mob  and  went  to  thejail  (along  with  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  a  young  antislavery  man  from  Maine;  to  offer  his 
legal  services  to  the  prisoners.  On  April  20,  John  P.  Hale 
and  John  G.  Palfrey  introduced  resolutions  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  to  investigate  police  protection  from  mobs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  denounce  threats  made 
against  Giddings,  who  had  received  several  assassination 
notes  under  the  door  of  his  boarding  house,  and  against 
Bailey.  Five  days  of  acrimonious  debate  followed. 

On  April  24,  Wick  gave  his  speech.  It  was  humorous  and 
moderate  in  tone,  but  it  offered  little  solace  to  antislavery  men 
in  general  or  to  Joshua  Giddings  in  particular.  He  claimed 
that  Giddings 's  "forced  popularity  at  home,  hot-housed  into  a 
long  continuance  by  a  former  expulsion  from  this  Hall,  as  just 
as  it  was  impolitic,"  was  waning,  and  "he  must  have  a  new  in- 
ventory of  martyrdoms  to  lay  before  his  most  respectable. 
though  somewhat  peculiar  constituency."  Wick  opposed  the 
resolution  because  the  American  interpretation  of  govern- 
ment privilege  extended  only  to  "menaces  .  .  .  aimed  at,  or 
caused  by,  any  specific  words  spoken  in  discussion  here"  or  at 
or  by  "any  act  of  official  duty."  "If  a  member  of  Congress  gets 
into  a  personal  scrape  when  cruising  on  his  own  hook  about 
the  purlieus  of  Washington,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitol,"  Wick  said,  "he  must  rely  on  the  judiciary  of  the  Dis- 
trict." Lincoln  was  no  special  fan  of  Giddings,  who  was  not 
supporting  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  but  one  doubts  that 
his  district  needed  an  attack  on  Giddings  as  a  conscious 
seeker  of  martyrdom  to  persuade  it  to  go  for  Taylor. 

The  rest  of  Wick's  speech  was  a  careful  "synopsis  of  the 
opinions  of  myself,  and  of  all  (except  about  thirty)"  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  on  slavery.  Much  condensed,  this  is  a 
summary  of  what  he  said: 

1.  It  was  wrong  to  steal  Africans  for  slavery  and  to  pur- 
chase them  as  slaves. 

2.  Holding  slaves  by  descent  may  or  may  not  be  wrong. 
Slave-holding  is  not  in  itself  a  sin. 

3.  Slavery,  though  introduced  in  violation  of  God's  law, 
will  be  guided  by  Him  to  the  "good  to  his  creature  man." 

4.  Congress  cannot  either  authorize  or  prohibit  slavery  in 
any  state  or  territory.  Congress  should  regulate  abuses  in 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  national  sin,  and  the  Western 
Reserve  has  no  duty  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  Southern 
slaveholders. 

6.  The  South  should  gradually  emancipate  their  slaves  in 
such  a  way  "as  not  to  inundate  us  with  their  emanci- 
pates." State  legislation  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "a 
numerous  colored  population  among  us"  is  ineffective. 

7.  A  slave-dealer  is  "an  unmitigated  brute  beast." 

8.  An  increase  in  the  area  of  slavery  will  not  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  slaves.  Huddling  the  slave 
population  together  will  accelerate  the  desire  to  emanci- 
pate but  the  kind  of  emancipation  it  would  cause  would 
"bring  upon  us  in  Indiana  an  avalanche  of  colored 
population." 

9.  Abolition  would  not  decrease  the  competition  of  slave 
with  free  northern  labor.  "The  poor  fellow  must  be  ex- 
terminated, to  release  the  white  laborer  from  the  compe- 
tition complained  of." 

10.  Virtue  and  vice  are  equally  distributed  in  the  North  and 
South. 

11.  Northern  Democrats  "of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  self- 
called  anti-extension-of-the-area-of-slavery  stamp"  can- 
not convert  Southern  Democrats  or  even  Western  Demo- 
crats. They  use  the  issue  in  their  own  districts  to  get 
elected,  but  it  is  harmful  at  the  national  level.  You  "are 
aggressors."  Use  the  issue  at  home,  if  you  must.  but.  if 
you  must.it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  join  the  abolitionists. 
though  "we  will  not  'read  you  out'"  of  the  party. 

Wick  concluded  with  a  long  denunciation  of  New  England 
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documented  that 
event. 


Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


hypocrisy,  elaborating  on  the  idea  that  New  England  slave 
ships  helped  start  the  slavery  that  New  England  now 
denounced.  New  England  rum  turned  African  chieftans  into 
demons  who  sold  their  own  people  to  obtain  more  rum.  New 
England  guns  and  gunpowder  were  the  tools  by  which  Afri- 
cans waged  war  and  gained  prisoners  who  became  slaves. 
New  England  profited  at  every  stage  of  the  operation, 
profiting  later  from  selling  the  slaves  in  the  South,  from  sell- 
ing the  tobacco  taken  in  exchange  for  the  slaves,  and  from 
European  manufactures  bought  with  the  tobacco.  They  made 
four  profits :  on  guns  and  rum,  on  slaves,  on  tobacco,  and  on 
the  manufactures. 

More  extreme  statements  of  the  Democratic  position  could 
be  found,  and  Lincoln  would  find  and  use  them  in  the  1850s, 
being  particularly  watchful  for  statements  which  denigrated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  sake  of  denying  the 
natural  equality  of  men.  Although  Lincoln  certainly  dis- 
agreed with  what  Wick  said  in  points  4  and  5  and,  as  a  Whig, 
was  indifferent  to  what  he  said  in  point  11,  there  were  large 
areas  of  agreement  as  well,  particularly  in  the  views  that 
Southerners  were  no  less  moral  than  Northerners  and  that 
emancipation  should  be  gradual  and  should  include  plans  for 
colonization. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn,  Lincoln  would  campaign  for 
Taylor  primarily  in  areas  where  Free  Soil  sentiment  seemed 
strong,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  his 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Perhaps  Wick's  speech, 
with  its  clear  attack  on  Free  Soilism,  had  some  special  appeal 
to  a  mind  preoccupied  with  this  problem,  but  it  hardly  seems 
to  provide  any  kind  of  solution  that  would  interest  Lincoln. 
His  major  concern  was  to  keep  "conscience"  Whigs  from  bolt- 
ing to  the  Free  Soilers.  This  speech  merely  discussed  the  com- 
mon ground  of  agreement  between  Whigs  of  Lincoln's  type 
and  Free  Soilers;  namely,  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not 
pledged  in  any  way  to  stop  the  growth  of  slavery. 


IV.  Conclusion 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Lincoln's  congressional 
career  which  invite  further  exploration  and  analysis  because 
they  are  unsatisfactorily  explained  or  ignored  by  the  existing 
literature.  In  many  cases,  they  are  fine  points,  but  in  the  end 
they  may  add  up  to  a  rather  different  picture  of  Congressman 
Lincoln. 


Researchers  and  manuscript  dealers  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  opportunity  in  this  area.  Although  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  that  was  written  to  Congressman  Lincoln,  he  re- 
ceived, by  his  own  account,  "more  than.  .  .three hundred" let- 
ters in  the  last  session  of  Congress  alone.  The  glamor  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Presidency  should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits 
of  study  and  collecting  in  the  area  of  Lincoln's  formative 
Whig  years. 

Autographed  Debates: 
The  Mulligan  Copy 

Interested  readers  have  helped  Lincoln  Lore's  continuing 
series  of  articles  on  the  various  presentation  copies  of  the  Polit- 
ical Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  writing  us  to  describe  their  own 
copies,  they  have  pinned  down  previously  unlocated  copies 
of  the  book. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Thomas  Mulligan  copy.  When  Harry 
Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates"  in  Manuscripts  in 
1954,  he  had  to  list  the  present  owner  as  unknown  and  was 
unable  "to  identify  a  Mulligan  who  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln  in 
1860." 

Mr.  William  Robert  Coleman  of  San  Bernardino,  Califor- 
nia, has  written  to  let  us  know  that  he  owns  the  Mulligan 
copy.  Moreover,  he  has  been  able  to  find  that  Thomas  Mulli- 
gan was  a  lawyer  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  in  the  1850s.  He  was 
a  Republican  and  introduced  Lincoln  when  he  gave  a  three- 
hour  speech  at  Monticello  on  September  6, 1858.  He  served  as 
an  alternate  delegate  from  Piatt  County  to  the  Illinois  State 
Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent in  May  of  1860. 

The  precise  nature  of  Lincoln's  relationship  with  Mulligan 
remains  unknown.  Monticello  was  a  county  seat  on  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  but  Lincoln  is  not  known  to  have 
associated  with  Mulligan  in  arguing  cases  in  Piatt  County. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  the  Mulligan  presenta- 
tion copy,  as  there  is  with  other  copies  of  the  Debates.  If  the 
mysteries  can  be  solved  at  all,  the  effort  will  certainly  be  ad- 
vanced by  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information.  Lincoln 
collectors  and  students  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleman  for 
revealing  the  whereabouts  of  the  Mulligan  copy  and  for  re- 
minding us  of  that  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  made  the  Lin- 
coln field  a  joy  to  work  in. 


Lincoln  Lore 


May,  1977 
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LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


The  best  news  in  the  field  is  that  more  Lincoln  books  are  in 
the  offing.  Professor  William  Hanchett  of  San  Diego  State 
University  has  written  eight  chapters  of  a  book  on  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln.  He  has  perhaps  four  more  to 
write.  He  began  the  project  as  an  extended  essay  on  the  his- 
toriography of  the  assassination  but  quickly  discovered  that 
he  could  not  judge  the  historians  without  making  up  his  own 
mind  about  the  nature  of  the  assassination  conspiracy  itself. 

Thus  began  a  long  period  of  research  in  original  sources 
still  under  way.  It  took  the  efforts  of  his  Congressman  and 
other  Washington  friends  to  gain  him  access  to  the  famed 


John  Wilkes  Booth  diary,  and,  says  Professor  Hanchett,  it 
took  practically  a  half  hour  to  free  the  little  book  from  the 
Ford's  Theatre  Museum  security  system.  He  has  done  exten- 
sive research  in  manuscript  collections,  and  his  book 
promises  to  be  a  balanced  and  sane  corrective  to  the  recent 
surfeit  of  sensationalist  theorizing  about  America's  first  Pres- 
idential assassination. 

Though  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  primarily  a  European 
phenomenon,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  American  politi- 
cians who  have  written  books  that  were  something  other  than 
memoirs   of  their  terms  in  office.  No  one  has  combined 


NO 


COMMUNION 
"  Staml  aside,  yon  Old  S 


WITH    SLAVEHOLDERS, 
inner!     WE  are  Hourr  than  thou!" 

„.„.._  from  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

I'f        V  ;HarPers  Weekly  Published  this  view  of  the  secession  crisis  on  March  2. 1861.  just  before  President  Lincoln 
dehvered  h.s  inaugural  address.  The  cartoon  suggests  that  Northern  self-righteou^e^th^tta^SaSm 

SewardlwXandr^!  fj^S^  **"".  ^  BeeChei"  refUSeS  t0  «*•««■«•  Washington  communion  L" 

reward,  Lincoln  and  Greeley  sit  in  the  congregation  in  various  attitudes  of  exaggerated  pietv.  This  was  essentially 

S"10"      77  u  fr68^?-  thAat  ?  WaS  "necessarily  Provoked  by  the Jectionaf  self  righteousn^  ofVhe 
Republican  party  To  hold,  as  William  Appleman  Williams  does,  that  Lincoln  was  an  "imperialist"  require. the  same 
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Thomas  Jefferson's  feat  of  contributing  significantly  to 
American  letters  with  a  work  like  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  one  hand,  and  reaching  the  highest  political  of- 
fice in  the  land,  on  the  other.  Still,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Westering  America  and  Woodrow 
Wilson's  scholarly  contributions  to  political  science  and  his- 
tory should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Lincoln  field  seems  to  be  the  last  still  to  attract  politi- 
cians as  readily  as  historians.  This  tradition  began  with  the 
recollections  of  politicians  who  knew  Lincoln  and  reached 
great  heights  in  the  work  of  Indiana's  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge.  This  tradition  is  still  alive.  Congressman  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois,  for  example,  wrote  a  book,  Lincoln 's  Prep- 
aration for  Greatness:  The  Illinois  Legislative  Years  (Nor- 
man: University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1963),  which  changed 
our  thinking  on  many  of  the  points  of  Lincoln's  early  political 
career  and  improved  upon  the  work  of  Beveridge.  Now  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Findley  of  Illinois's  Twentieth  Congressional 
District  is  at  work  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  single  term  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Lincoln's  appeal,  incidentally,  is 
broad;  Simon  is  a  Democrat  and  Findley  is  a  Republican. 

James  R.  Mellon,  III,  moves  from  the  field  of  anthropology 
to  Lincolniana  and  photographic  history  with  a  promise  of  a 
work  on  the  best  photographs  of  Lincoln.  He  hopes  that  the 
book  will  serve  a  sort  of  "archival"  purpose  by  presenting 
with  the  latest  methods  of  photographic  reproduction  the  very 
best  print  available  of  all  the  famous  photographs  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  before  they  deteriorate  any  further.  Viking 
Press,  which  recently  published  a  book  on  Georgia  O'Keefe 
much  praised  for  the  auality  of  its  color  plates,  is  to  be  the 
publisher. 

There  has  not  been  a  motion  picture  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  years.  The  movie  industry  has  changed,  and  so  has  the 
nature  of  popular  interest  in  Lincoln's  career.  Just  now,  it  is 
probably  the  assassination  which  provokes  the  widest 
curiousity.  Sunn  Classic  Productions,  Inc.,  is  filming  "Con- 
spiracy to  Kill  President  Lincoln"  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  the  famed  program  of  historic  restoration  has  pro- 
duced a  city  which  is  an  ideal  backdrop  for  a  film  about  nine- 
teenth-century America.  The  film  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
summer.  Although  it  does  not  promise  to  be  of  the  sane  and 
balanced  school  I  championed  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  film 
will  use  actors  of  established  reputation.  John  Anderson,  who 
played  Lincoln  in  a  television  special  which  preceded  Hal  Hol- 
brook's  lengthier  portrayal,  is  supposed  to  play  the  Sixteenth 
President  again.  Richard  Basehart,  who  has  had  a  hand  in  a 
couple  of  television  specials  about  Lincoln,  will  portray  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Sunn  Classic's  specialty  is  promotion,  and  they 
promise  to  give  the  film  a  big  advertising  campaign  after  this 
spring. 

Winfred  Harbison,  who  contributed  substantial  work  on 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  in  the  1930s, 
has  urged  me  to  deal  with  the  portrayal  of  Lincoln  in  Peter  J. 
Parish's  new  one-volume  synthesis,  The  American  Civil  War 
(New  York:  Holmes  &  Meier,  1975).  It  was  good  advice.  Pro- 
fessor David  Donald  of  Harvard  University  has  said  of 
Parish's  book  that  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  one- 
volume  history  of  the  conflict,"  and  he  should  know,  for 
Donald  himself  is  coauthor  of  the  best  one- volume  work  on  the 
period  by  far  — at  least  before  the  appearance  of  Parish's  work. 

Parish's  is  certainly  the  most  elegantly  written  textbook 
imaginable,  and  it  is  full  of  quotable  and  pithy  statements 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Parish  begins  his  treatment  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  suggesting  that  "a  man  may 
show  political  skill  and  shun  sentimentality,  without  neces- 
sarily being  either  shamelessly  opportunist  or  morally  insen- 
sitive." He  calls  Lincoln  "the  arch  exponent  of  the  indirect  ap- 
proach to  the  slavery  issue,  the  strategy  of  the  'soft  sell.'" 
Parish  has  a  particular  gift  for  using  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es of  Lincoln's  career  to  great  effect,  and  it  is  important  to  his 
appreciation  of  Lincoln  that  one  understand  the  context: 
"Even  Horace  Greeley  admitted  that  Lincoln  was  well  ahead 
of  the  bulk  of  Northern  opinion,  and  that  there  was  probably  a 
majority  in  the  North  against  emancipation  until  mid-1863." 
Given  this  state  of  public  opinion,  "He  took  the  low  road  to 
emancipation  rather  than  the  high.  It  was  slower  and  more 
circuitous,  but  it  was  safer  and  it  led  to  the  same  place." 
Again,  the  well-selected  witness's  quotation,  this  time  from 
Boston  businessman  John  Murray  Forbes  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Sumner,  makes  Lincoln's  course  seem  shrewd: 


It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  ground  of  "mili- 
tary necessity"  should  be  even  more  squarely  taken  than  it 
was  on  22d  September.  Many  of  our  strongest  Republicans, 
some  even  of  our  Lincoln  electors,  have  constitutional 
scruples  in  regard  to  emancipation  upon  any  other 
ground.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  you  and  many  others  would  like  to  have  it 
done  upon  higher  ground,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  have  it 
done  strongly,  and  to  have  it  so  backed  up  by  public  opinion 
that  it  will  strike  the  telling  blow,  at  the  rebellion  and  at 
slavery  together,  which  we  so  much  need. 

I  buy  and  eat  my  bread  made  from  the  flour  raised  by  the 
hard-working  farmer;  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  that  in  so 
doing  I  am  helping  the  farmer  clothe  his  children,  but  my 
motive  is  self-preservation,  not  philanthropy  or  justice.  Let 
the  President  free  the  slaves  upon  the  same  principle,  and  so 
state  it  that  the  masses  of  our  people  can  easily  understand 
it. 

He  will  thus  remove  constitutional  scruples  from  some, 
and  will  draw  to  himself  the  support  of  a  very  large  class 
who  do  not  want  to  expend  their  brothers  and  sons  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  but  who  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  Northern  life  and  treasure  saved  by  any  practical 
measure,  even  if  it  does  incidentally  an  act  of  justice  and 
benevolence. 

Now  I  would  not  by  any  means  disclaim  the  higher  mo- 
tives, but  where  so  much  prejudice  exists,  I  would  eat  my 
bread  to  sustain  my  life;  I  would  take  the  one  short,  sure 
method  of  preserving  the  national  life,  —  and  say  little 
about  any  other  motive. 
Parish  clinches  his  argument  by  quoting  Lincoln's  explana- 
tion of  his  policy  to  British  antislavery  leader  George  Thomp- 
son, as  reported  by  Francis  B.  Carpenter: 

Many  of  my  strongest  supporters  urged  Emancipation  be- 
fore I  thought  it  indispensable,  and,  I  may  say,  before  I 
thought  the  country  ready  for  it.  It  is  my  conviction  that, 
had  the  proclamation  been  issued  even  six  months  earlier 
than  it  was,  the  public  sentiment  would  not  have  sustained 
it.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  this  great  revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment slowly  but  surely  progressing,  so  that,  when  final  ac- 
tion came,  the  opposition  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  purpose. 
Parish  interprets  Lincoln's  early  policies  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation for  the  Border  States  and  his  lingering  interest  in 
colonization  as  having  an  "invaluable  political  and  propa- 
ganda purpose": 

If  the  gradual  plan  failed,  it  might  still  serve  to  assure  con- 
servatives that  all  else  had  been  tried  before  the  resort  to 
more  drastic  measures,  and  to  persuade  radicals  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
colonisation  schemes  failed,  as  they  surely  would,  they 
would  still  serve  to  show  the  president's  awareness  of  the 
fears  of  a  Negro  influx  into  the  North,  and  his  concern  with 
the  consequences  of  emancipation.  Many  Republicans, 
some  more  radical  than  Lincoln,  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
colonisation;  a  correspondent  of  Ben  Wade  had  applauded 
his  support  for  the  idea:  "I  believe  practically  it  is  a  damn 
humbug.  But  it  will  take  with  the  people." 
"Lincoln,"  says  Parish  in  another  memorable  passage,  "was 
at  his  best  when  appearing  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  while  do- 
ing very  much  what  he  himself  wished." 

Parish's  treatment  of  the  election  of  1864  is  a  little  less  sure 
handed.  As  a  synthesis,  his  book  can  be  no  better  than  the  best 
of  the  existing  literature,  and  this  election,  unlike  Lincoln's 
racial  policies,  has  yet  to  receive  adequate  treatment.  Cer- 
tainly, he  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  "1864  election  was  re- 
markable first  in  that  it  took  place  at  all,  and  second  in  that  it 
so  much  resembled  other  elections  held  before  and  after."  The 
former  judgment  is  getting  to  be  commonplace  (which  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  not  true),  but  the  latter  lacks  convincing  proof  in 
The  American  Civil  War.  He  does  make  at  least  one  original 
point  about  Lincoln's  opponents  within  the  Republican  party: 
"Those  who  hoped  to  replace  Lincoln  were  attracted  by  the 
tried  and  tested  formula  of  nominating  a  military  hero.  Their 
problem  was  that  the  available  military  men  in  1864  fell  into 
two  categories:  generals  like  Grant  who  were  wreathed  in  the 
laurels  of  victory  but  who  resolutely  refused  to  consider 
nomination,  and  those  like  Fremont  or  Ben  Butler  who  were 
willing  or  anxious  to  be  asked,  but  whose  military  record  was 
scarcely  untarnished."  The  "boom"  for  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
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then,  was  not  a  response  to  a  popular  clamor  —  the  people  and 
the  hacks  wanted  a  general  —  but  a  drive  engineered  from  the 
top  down.  Parish  does  a  nice  job  in  "translation  into  plain 
English  of  the  full-blown  phrases"  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, pointing  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  gaseous  platitude: 
Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
that  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  National  Councils,  and 
we  regard  as  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  official  trust 
those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the  principles  proclaimed 
in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  characterize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 
In  other  words,  translates  Parish,  Lincoln  should  behead 
Montgomery  Blair. 

Parish  is  on  the  high  road  to  contradiction  when  he  begins  a 
paragraph:  "The  experience  of  1864  bears  out  the  view  that,  in 
American  presidential  elections,  the  struggle  within  the 
parties  is  often  at  least  as  important  as  the  struggle  between 
them."  He  then  concludes  the  same  paragraph  by  saying  that 
"The  rivals  of  1864  offered  the  electorate  a  choice  and  not  an 
echo."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the  existing  litera- 
ture is  written  from  the  former  viewpoint,  but  the  latter  view- 
point seems  more  proper  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  party  con- 
flicts preceding  the  election  of  1864.  Attracted  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion, Parish  is  nonetheless  limited  to  the  evidence  for  the 
former  case —  hence,  his  embarrassment.  This  is,  however,  an 
understandable  blemish  in  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  Pro- 
fessor Parish  lectures  on  American  history  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  joins  that  tradition  of  great  British  scholars 
who  have  on  occasion  understood  American  history  better 
than  the  Americans  themselves  have. 

In  the  course  of  studying  Lincoln's  ideas  about  expansion  in 
his  term  as  Congressman  during  the  Mexican  War,  I  was  led 
to  William  Appleman  Williams's  book,  America  Confronts  a 
Revolutionary  World:  1776-1976  (New  York:  William  Morrow, 
1976).  This  little  volume  "celebrates"  the  Bicentennial  from 
the  perspective  of  the  New  Left,  a  term  which  as  the  years  fly 
by  is  becoming  inapplicable  but  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
tired from  use  and  replaced.  Professor  Williams,  who  is  pri- 
marily a  student  of  American  foreign  policy,  is  one  of  those 
radicals  who  hate  liberals  more  than  they  hate  conserva- 
tives. In  American  history,  then,  Professor  Williams  dislikes 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  speaks, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  sort  of  nostalgic  fondness  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Williams  hates  Lincoln.  He  does  not  quite  fall  into  that  queer 
trap  into  which  some  American  Marxists  have  fallen  of  ad- 
miration of  the  slave  South  because  it  was  pre-captialist  and 
provided  one  of  the  very  rare  examples  of  a  non-capitalist 
society  in  the  United  States.  But  he  does  have  enough  of  the 
radical's  tendency  to  admire  people  for  the  enemies  they  make 
to  argue  that  the  South  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  in 
peace  after  —  a  curious  concern  for  a  radical  —  a  convention 
authorized  secession  and  "pegged"  Federal  property  in  the 
South  at  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  over  time  (John  Minor  Bott's 
suggestion).  Lincoln  thus  becomes  for  Williams  what  he  hates 
the  most,  an  imperialist  and  a  precursor  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  says  Williams, 
"would  do  for  the  world  what  Lincoln  had  done  for  America." 
Again,  in  the  case  of  World  War  II,  "in  the  narrow  military 
sense,  as  with  Lincoln  and  Wilson,  Roosevelt  carried  his  cru- 
sade to  a  victorious  conclusion." 

The  Lincoln  who  emerges  from  Williams's  pages,  then,  is  a 
curious  figure  drawn  as  a  monolith,  though  the  commonest 
conclusion  of  any  book  on  Lincoln  these  days  is  that  he  grew. 
He  is  terrifyingly  ambitious  ("Lincoln  ultimately  achieved  his 
ambition  to  displace  Washington  as  the  Father  of  the 
Country"),  and  he  is  pictured  as  "hacking  out  his  trail  to  the 
White  House."  Williams  ignores  Lincoln's  periods  of  vacilla- 
tion, doubt,  and  uncertainty  about  his  career  (politics,  law, 
business,  surveying),  about  his  marraige  (could  a  "penniless" 
piece  of  "floating  driftwood"  support  a  high-minded  woman 
in  a  town  where  people  "flourished"  about  in  carriages?),  and 
about  politics  (he  claimed  to  have  been  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics between  1849  and  1854).  Lincoln  is  also  depicted  as  "full  of 
missionary  zeal  to  globalize  the  American  solution  to  life." 
"Put  simply,"  adds  Williams,  "the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was 
the  refusal  of  Lincoln  and  other  northerners  to  honor  the  re- 
volutionary right  of  self-determination  —  the  touchstone  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  House  Divided  speech  "was 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  genius  of  Madison:  expand  or  die. 


Hence  if  we  keep  you  from  expanding  you  will  die."  Lincoln 
"wanted  to  transcend  the  Founding  Fathers,  free  the  slaves, 
and  expand  America's  power  throughout  the  world." 

These  are  the  slashing  strokes  of  the  essayist  as  quick  por- 
trait painter,  and  they  have  a  surface  plausibility  rooted  in  the 
echoing  of  familiar  phrases.  By  accident,  some  of  these 
phrases  are  quite  familiar.  For  years,  I  have  assigned  as  a 
favorite  topic  for  student  essays  a  detailed  analysis  of  Madi- 
son's Federalist  Paper  Number  10.  And  for  years,  I  have  been 
correcting  a  freshman  misreading  of  that  famous  document. 
Madison  says,  "Extend  the  sphere  and  you  take  in  a  greater 
variety  of  parties  and  interests;  you  make  it  less  probable  that 
a  majority  of  the  whole  will  have  a  common  motive  to  invade 
the  rights  of  other  citizens;  or  if  such  a  common  motive  exists, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  for  all  who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own 
strength  and  to  act  in  unison  with  each  other."  He  is  complet- 
ing a  syllogism  not  making  a  statement  of  foreign  policy.  He 
precedes  the  statement  with  a  description  of  the  conse- 
quences of  narrower  boundaries  ("The  smaller  the  society  .  .  . 
the  more  frequently  will  a  majority  be  found  of  the  same  party 
.  .  .  .").  The  point  of  Federalist  Number  10  is  to  convince 
people  who  think  the  proposed  United  States  already  too  large 
that  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  for  its  great  size.  Certainly,  the 
savvy  Madison  was  not  going  to  convince  the  timid  and 
cautious  by  urging  a  policy  of  greater  extension  of  territory. 
Madison's  political  hero  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  though 
he  had  a  tremendous  interest  in  expansion,  in  fact  thought 
that  some  of  the  possible  expanded  areas  (Oregon,  for 
example)  would  break  off  to  form  separate  republics  on  the 
American  model.  This  may  be  expanding  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  expanding  it  at  the  expense  of  self- 
determination.  Madison's  message  was  not  expansion  and 
imperialism,  and  neither  was  Lincoln's. 

This  is  the  best  example  to  show  the  real  fault  of  Williams's 
work;  he  reads  things  out  of  context.  When  he  describes 
Seward  as  "a  persistent  and  by  no  means  wholly  defeated 
rival  for  supreme  power,"  Williams  has  smuggled  the  Im- 
perial Presidency  of  the  twentieth-century  United  States  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Presidency  could  be  con- 
ceived of  (as  it  was  by  Zachary  Taylor  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
for  example)  as  an  office  which  merely  enforced  the  Congres- 
sional will,  a  sort  of  vice-Congress.  The  flounderings  of  a 
feeble  republic  protected  only  by  geography  and  still  widely 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  "experiment"  are  also  very  different 
matters  from  the  purposeful  policies  of  a  giant  power. 

A  lively  writing  style  on  occasion  masks  historical  impreci- 
sion, as  is  the  casein  Williams's  discussion  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion and  the  Mexican  War: 

.  .  .  the  antislavery  people,  along  with  the  abolitionists. 
posed  the  specter  of  secession  —  or  war  —  if  Texas  was  ac- 
quired. Lincoln  was  not  the  only  one  who  read  it  right.  But 
Calhoun  disdained  to  play  Illinois  games,  and  laid  it  out  on 
the  table:  "It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  .  .  .We  must  become  two 
people." 
It  is  hard  because  of  the  imprecise  style  to  tell  exactly  what 
"Lincoln  .  .  .  read  it  right"  means  here.  However,  not  any  of 
the  possible  meanings  in  the  context  can  be  true.  Lincoln  did 
not  take  the  view  of  expansion  that  abolitionists  did.  He  said 
bluntly  in  1848  that  he  "did  not  believe  with  many  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  this  war  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slave  territory."  He  did  not  even  perceive  Texas  an- 
nexation as  a  national  problem,  telling  Liberty  man  William- 
son Durley  that  "Liberty  men  .  .  .  have  viewed  annexation  as 
a  much  greater  evil  than  I  ever  did."  In  fact  he  "never  was 
much  interested  in  the  Texas  question."  This  points  up  two 
things:  (1)  Lincoln  was  not  a  clear-eyed  imperialist  squinting 
towards  United  States  power  at  all  times,  and  (2)  imperialism 
was  not  the  issue  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that  it  be- 
came at  and  after  the  end  of  the  century.  Lincoln's  indif- 
ference is  thus  the  most  effective  answer  to  Williams:  Wil- 
liams is  wrong  about  which  side  of  the  issue  Lincoln  stood  on 
and  unhistorical  in  his  own  concern  about  the  issue.  Wil- 
liams's ignorance  of  this  period  of  Lincoln's  life  is  proven,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  linger  over  this  idle  and  sneering 
speculation: 

.  .  .  given  his  later  maneuver  around  Fort  Sumter,  one  can- 
not avoid  the  thought  that  he  learned  from  Polk  how  to  act 
in  a  way  that  would  start  a  war  while  shifting  the  blame  to 
one's  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  not  have  needed 
any  instruction  in  such  matters. 
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In  the  end  Williams  draws  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  which 
closely  resembles  the  picture  the  opposition  party  drew  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  the  Democrats  concern  was  not 
imperialism,  but  they  drew  Lincoln  as  a  "ruthless"  and  arro- 
gant" (Williams's  terms)  potential  dictator  who  rode  rough- 
shod over  precious  civil  liberties.  They  had  such  disdain  for 
him  however,  that  they  could  never  respect  his  personality 
and'drew  quite  another  picture  of  him  as  a  vague  and  wishy- 
washy  pettifogger.  Williams  calls  him  a  Houdini  with 
words"  whose  First  Inaugural  Address  was  Hair  splitting  in- 
stead of  rail  splitting."  He  was  "feeble,"  and  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  take  his  chances." 

The  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  President  Lincoln   steered  a 

counterrevolutionary  course."  But,  as  Peter  Parish  points  out, 

Karl  Marx  -  who  knew  arevolution  when  he  saw  one  —  came 

to  quite  a  different  conclusion  in  a  letter  to  Engels:  ( 

The  fury  with  which  Southerners  have  received  Lincoln  s 

Acts  proves  their  importance.  Ail  Lincoln's  Acts  appear  like 

the  mean  pettifogging  conditions  which  one  lawyer  puts  to 

his  opposing  lawyer.  But  this  does  not  alter  their  historic 

content The  events  over  there  are  a  world  upheaval, 

nevertheless. 

In  a  very  different  kind  of  book,  C.  Peter  Ripley  makes  some 
interesting  observations  about  Lincoln's  reconstruction  poli- 
cies   Slaves  and  Freedmen  in  Civil  War  Louisiana  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977)  is  a  scholarly 
monograph  based  on  extensive  research  in  unpublished 
manuscripts.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  does  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  politics  and  social  life  in  a  state  about 
which  President  Lincoln  came  to  care  a  great  deal.  Ripley 
argues  that  Lincoln's  policies  were  on  the  whole  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  end,  conservative.  When  General  Benjamin  t. 
Butler  failed  to  help  escaped  slaves  even  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress allowed  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lin- 
coln endorsed  his  policies  by  tolerating  them.  General  Butler, 
often  pictured  as  a  ruthless  radical,  emerges  from  Ripley  s 
book  as  a  rather  cautious  man  who  feared  emancipation.  1  o 
Salmon  Chase  on  July  10,  1862,  he  wrote     I  shall  treat  the 
negro  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible,  but  I  assure  you  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  free  them  here  and  now  without  a  San 
Domingo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  insurrection  is  only  pre- 
vented by  our  bayonets."  This  was  no  political  ploy;  he  wrote 
his  wife  just  fifteen  days  later,  "We  shall  have  a  negro  insur- 
rection here  I  fancy."  The  man  who  invented  the  idea  of   con- 
traband" as  a  cloak  for  escaping  slavery  came  to  discourage 
runaways  from  entering  his  lines.  He  welcomed  only  fugi- 
tives who  could  work;  he  paid  these  rations  but  no  wages^  even 
though  Congress  had  authorized  payment  of  wages.  He  did 
not  give  rations  to  runaways  outside  his  lines,  though  that 
also  was  legal.  He  allowed  masters  who  took  the  loyalty  oath 
to  retrieve  their  escaped  property. 

Later  in  late  1863,  Lincoln  pulled  the  rug  from  under  the 
state's  radical  movement  and  supported  a  moderate-conser- 
vative faction,  even  though  he  had  given  the  radicals  support 
earlier  in  the  year.  Finding  the  reason  for  Line  on  s  actions  is 
complicated  by  the  identification  of  the  radical  faction  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was 
emerging  as  a  rival  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  tall 
of  1863  Ripley  avoids  speculaton  about  Lincoln's  motives  and 
usually  opts  for  describing  the  effects  of  Lincoln's  action  or 
inaction  on  Louisiana  politics.  This  is  a  bit  disappointing 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Lincoln  field  and  makes  it  unfair  to 
draw  a  conclusion  about  his  motive  after  all  (that  he  was  con- 
servative). Still,  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  administration  s 
problems  is  interesting  and  enriches  our  understanding  ot  the 
context  in  which  President  Lincoln  operated. 

Another  interesting  look  at  the  context  of  Lincoln  s  actions 
from  the  perspective  of  a  single  state  and,  in  this  case,  a  single 
party  is  Eric  J.  Cardinal's  article,  "The  Ohio  Democray  and 
the  Crisis  of  Disunion,  1860-1861,"  Ohio  History,  LXXXV1 
(Winter  1977)  19-40.  Cardinal  attempts  to  resurrect  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Democratic  party.  The  party  "lost"  the  war  as 
much  as  the  South  did,  for  its  ideal  was  the  restoration  ot  the 
Union  "the  Federal  Union  as  it  was  forty  years  ago  in  the 
words  of  Clement  Vallandigham.  Lincoln's  historical  reputa- 
tion has  been  good  enough  to  hurt  that  of  anyone  who  op- 
posed him,  and  the  Democrats  did.  And,  "the  racism  inherent 
in  the  Democratic  ideology  has  made  it  morally  unattractive 
to  modern  scholars." 


Cardinal  argues  that  the  Democrats  should  be  awarded  at 
least  the  virtue  of  consistency.  As  "the  shattering  events 
which  accompanied  the  election  of  Lincoln  pushed  the  United 
States  over  the  precipice  of  sectional  bitterness  into  civil  war 
the  northern  Democracy  -  more  than  any  other  political 
group  -  stood  unwaveringly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
-  They  recognized  neither  the  right  of  secession  nor  that  ot 
coercion,  and  this  remained  the  heart  of  their  problem 
throughout  the  war.  Moreover,  northern  Democrats  first  arti- 
culated positions  concerning  secession  and  civil  war  during 
this  early  period  which,  with  few  modifications,  they  main- 
tained throughout  the  conflict." 

Posing  as  the  only  true  and  steady  advocates  of  Union,  the 
Democracy  claimed  no  responsibility  for  war  and  blamed 
Southern  disunionists  and  Northern  Republicans  -  not  in 
that  order.  In  fact,  their  persistence  in  blaming  the  Republi- 
cans in  wartime  for  the  war  came  to  look  a  lot  like  treason  to 
Republicans.  Partisanship  fed  their  belief  that  agitation  ot 
the  slavery  question  rather  than  the  peculiar  institution  itselt 
caused  the  country's  problems.  Their  answer  to  the  crisis  was 
compromise  rather  than  coercion.  Despite  strong  identifica- 
tion with  and  support  of  Douglas  before  the  election   the 
Democracy  united  quickly  on  the  idea  of  compromise  with  a 
South  which  had  walked  out  on  Douglas  at  the  recent 
Charleston  convention.  The  party's  cohesion,  as  seen  m  votes 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  on  key  roll  calls  dealing  with  the 
national    crisis,     was    much    higher    than    that    of    the 
Republicans.   Sumter  brought  immediate  support  for  the 
Northern  war  effort,  but  "Democrats  quickly  made  it  clear 
that  they  supported  the  war  effort  expressly  to  restore  the 
Federal  Union;  not  to  abolish  slavery.'  Cardinal  concludes 
carefully,  "Democratic  support  for  the  war  at  its  outset,  then, 
may  be  characterized  as  willing,  but  conditional. 

Cardinal  is  at  work  on  a  dissertation  examining  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ohio  Democracy  throughout  the  war  years.  We 
all  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  project  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  Democratic  party  in  this  period. 

Harold  Holzer  continues  to  contribute  his  interesting  pieces 
for  Lincoln  collectors.  Americana,  V  (March  1977)  contains 
an  article  which  pleads  a  believable  casefor  Collecting  Print 
Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  Antique  Trader -for 
February  9  1977,  contains  Holzer's  amusing  article,  What 
Lincoln  Touched:  Intimate  Souvenirs  of  an  American  Lite 
(pages  40-45)  and  "A  Picture's  Worth  .  .  .  Lincoln  Mailbag 
on  page  47.  Holzer's  "Print  Portraits  of  ,a,Ma^,  ^coln  m 
Death:  Bigger  Than  Life"  appears  in  Hobbies,  LXXX11  (April, 

1977) 

American  Heritage,  XXVIII  (February,  1977),  contains  a 
brief  spread  on  actors'  portrayals  of  Lincoln,  called  Say, 
who's  that  tall,  homely  feller  in  the  stovepipe  hat?  There  is  a 
solid  and  accurate  chapter  on  Lincoln  by  John  A.  Carpenter 
in  Power  and  the  Presidency  (New  York:  Charles  Scnbner  s 
Sons,  1976). 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  stressed 
the  differences  within  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
cartoon  published  on  October  1,  1864.  George  McClel- 
lan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  refuses  to 
drive  the  miserable  one-horse  shay  rigged  up  by  Clem- 
ent Vallandigham  and  the  peace  wing  of  the  party. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS:  IMPORTANT  FIFTIETH- ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 
FROM  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE'S  AGENCY  HEADS 

In  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum,  Richard  B.  Davies  of  Lincoln/Davies  Inc.  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  headed  a  campaign  to  raise  money  for  a 
gift  from  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company's  one 
hundred  agency  heads.  The  response  was  extremely  fine,  and 
on  September  1 1th  of  this  year  the  agency  heads  were  on  hand 
to  present  the  first  of  three  items:  a  bronze  statuette  of  Lin- 
coln by  William  Zorach. 

Zorach  (1887-1966)  was  one  of  America's  most  successful 
modern  sculptors.  Examples  of  his  work  are  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  and  other  great  museums.  Like 
Lincoln,  Zorach  was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  but  Zorach's  birth- 
place was  Lithuania.  He  came  to  America  with  his  family  in 
1891,  settling  in  Cleveland  in  1894.  He  attended  school  only 
through  the  eighth  grade,  became  a  lithographer,  and  studied 
drawing  and  painting  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  Zorach 
later  studied  art  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  he  exhibited  in 
the  famous  1913  Armory  Show,  which  introduced  Americans 
to  the  Cubism  of  Braque  and  Picasso,  the  abstract  art  of  Kan- 
dinsky,  Brancusi's  sculpture,  and  the  post-Cubist  painting  of 
Duchamp,  whose  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  outraged 
critics.  Zorach  took  no  interest  in  sculpture  until  1917,  when 
he  began  to  carve  —  with  a  jackknife  on  wood.  He  never  had 
any  formal  instruction  in  sculpture. 

Zorach's  sculpture  turned  away  from  the  "modernism"  of 
his  painting.  Critics  would  not  say  of  any  of  his  sculptures,  as 
one  did  of  one  of  his  paintings,  that  it  showed  "a  cubistic 
mother  feeding  a  geometrical  baby  out  of  a  trigonometrical 
bottle."  He  became  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  direct  carving 
by  the  sculptor,  rather  than  modeling  in  clay  to  be  executed  by 
stonecutters.  Most  of  his  subjects  were  conventional  and 
domestic  —  mothers  with  children  and  cats  were  typical. 
When  he  executed  a  rare  historical  piece,  he  altered  his  style 
somewhat.  Of  his  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Post  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Zorach  said: 
"I  felt  I  was  doing  something  for  the  American  people.  People 
have  a  definite  image  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Lincoln  — 
you  just  can't  ignore  this  image  if  your  sculpture  is  to  have 
meaning  to  the  people.  I  tried  to  augment  that  image  and  give 
it  greater  power,  dignity  and  authenticity." 

Zorach's  Lincoln  statuette,  executed  as  a  plaster  sketch 
model  in  1936  (perhaps  for  some  architectural  purpose  never 
realized),  seems  to  have  embodied  the  same  philosophy  of 
public  sculpture.  He  admired  Daniel  Chester  French's  statue 
for  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  but  he  did  not  think  it  "a  great  work 
of  art."  It  was,  rather,  a  monument  and,  therefore,  had  to  be 
"awe-inspiring."  It  had  to  "have  meaning  to  all  people  and  to 
children"  and  "not  just  for  the  sophisticated  people  of  the  art 
world." 

Zorach's  Lincoln  —  The  Emancipator,  25-1/2  inches  high, 
is  only  a  statuette,  but  it  seems  to  radiate  that  monumental 
purpose.  One  of  six  copies  cast  in  bronze,  it  has  the  feel  of  hav- 
ing been  carved  and  a  rough-hewn  angularity  that  meshes 
nicely  with  Lincoln's  oversized  rail-splitting  hands.  The 
bronze  casting  appears  in  none  of  the  standard  works  on 
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Zorach,  and  its  place- 
ment in  a  collection 
accessible  to  the  public 
should  be  good  news  for 
students  of  art  as  well 
as  Lincoln  enthusiasts. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant addition  to  the 
Lincoln  Library  and 
Museum,  providing  in- 
teresting points  of  com- 
parison and  contrast 
with  the  heroic  bronze 
statue  commissioned 
by  Lincoln  National 
Life  in  the  same  period, 
Paul  Manship's  The 
Hoosier  Youth.  Zorach 
is  often  paired  with 
Gaston  Lachaise  as 
representing  the  best  in 
American  sculpture  be- 
tween the  World  Wars, 
and  the  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  is 
much  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  his  work. 

The  gift  from  the 
agency  heads  included 
as  well  two  extremely 
rare  broadsides.  The 
first  is  an  order  con- 
cerning the  procession 
in  New  York  City  for 
Lincoln's  funeral.  It  is 
remarkable  in  that  it 
associates  Lincoln's 
name  with  desegrega- 
tion at  a  very  early 
date. 

The  Joint  Municipal 
Committee  in  Charge  of 
Obsequies  was  com- 
posed of  appointees  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Board  of 
Councilmen.  When 
Negro  representatives 
requested  a  place  in  the 
parade,  arguing  that 
there  was  to  be  a  place 
even  for  the  Presi- 
dent's horse  behind  the  hearse,  the  Committee  turned  them 
down.  Republicans  charged  that  the  Committee  was  Tam- 
many controlled,  and  the  New  York  Times  put  it  very 
succinctly:  ".  .  .  prejudice  against  color  was  supreme  with  a 
majority  of  the  committee."  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners,  Thomas  Acton,  fought  the  decision. 
Accounts  differ  in  regard  to  whether  Acton  succeeded  before 
the  appearance  of  the  War  Department  order  banning  "dis- 
crimination respecting  color,"  or  because  of  it.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  latter  was  the  case,  since  newspaper  reports  of  the  de- 
cision to  allow  Negroes  in  the  procession  coincided  with  the 
appearance  of  the  War  Department  order  in  the  press.  Though 
widely  reprinted  in  the  newspapers,  the  order  in  its  broadside 
form  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  standard  accounts  nor  re- 
produced in  books  on  Lincoln's  funeral.  This  may  well  be  its 
first  publication. 

Though  as  many  as  5,000  Negroes  had  been  reported  ready 
to  march,  only  two  hundred  actually  did  so.  Doubtless,  many 
felt  intimidated  by  the  obvious  hostility  of  the  local  parade 
authorities.  Memories  of  lynchings  and  murders  of  blacks 
during  the  draft  riots  just  two  years  earlier  were  fresh  enough 
to  make  ominous  the  reported  remark  of  one  Committeeman 
that  the  responsibility  for  allowing  Negroes  in  the  procession 
would  rest  with  the  police.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was  widely 


©he  $0lcml  £ttgit  it  tixt  $ rjwMsro  ©D-day. 

Washington,  April  24,  1 865. 
Major-General  John  A.  Dix — It  is  the  desire  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  that  no  discrimination  respecting  color  should 
be  exercised  in  admitting  persons  to  the  funeral  procession 
to-morrow.  In  this  city  a  black  regiment  formed  part  of 
the  escort. 

C.  A.  DAN" A,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Colored  people,  or  their  societies,  who  wish  to  join  the 
procession  to-day,  can  do  so  by  forming  on  West  Reade 
street  by  twelve  o'clock,  their  right  resting  on  Broadway. 
Societies  should  appoint  their  own  Marshals  to 
order. 
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special  ©itne  ©able  fox  gmtxnl  ©rant,  on  Pufeon  |im 
gvaitroatt,  t<r-day,  ©uesttay,  gtptU.25. 
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reported  that  the  Negro 
group  was  "the  only 
portion  of  the  proces- 
sion which  was  re- 
ceived with  any  demon- 
strations of  applause." 
The  second  broad- 
side stems  from  an 
earlier  period.  It  is  the 
"Plan  of  the  House  of 
Representatives"  for 
the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress, the  only  Con- 
gress in  which  Lincoln 
served.  In  addition  to  a 
diagram  indicating  the 
seat  of  each  Congress- 
man, there  is  a  list  of 
the  residences  in 
Washington  of  every 
Congressman  at  the 
bottom.  This  broadside 
will  not  only  provide  a 
"feel"  for  Lincoln's 
Washington  surround- 
ings but  also  a  useful 
tool  for  analysts  of  ear- 
ly  Congressional 
voting,  some  of  whom 
have  noted  a  high  cor- 
relation between  voting 
behavior  and  boarding- 
house  residence.  It  was 
the  custom  for  Con- 
gressmen to  leave  their 
families  at  home  and 
live  with  other  Repre- 
sentatives in  one  of 
Washington's  many 
boarding  houses.  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  accom- 
panied her  husband  to 
Washington,  but  she 
soon  returned  to  her 
home.  Lincoln  thought 
that  she  hindered  him 
"some  in  attending  to 
business." 

The  House  of 
Representatives  met  in 
what  is  now  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  Capitol. 
Though  there  were  separate  sides  of  the  House  for  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  Congressmen  drew  their  seats  by  lot.  Lincoln's 
back-row  seat  was  a  function  of  bad  luck,  not  of  political 
obscurity. 

Lincoln's  single  term  in  national  office  before  the  Presi- 
dency was  memorable  for  him.  He  would  remember  his  House 
colleagues;  Indiana's  Caleb  Blood  Smith,  for  example,  would 
become  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  Interior.  Even  his  boarding- 
house  keeper,  Mrs.  Sprigg,  would  be  remembered.  On  July  21, 
1864,  Lincoln  wrote  his  Secretary  of  Treasury:  "The  bearer  of 
this  is  a  most  estimable  widow  lady,  at  whose  house  I  boarded 
many  years  ago  when  a  member  of  Congress.  She  now  is  very 
needy;  &  any  employment  suitable  to  a  lady  could  not  be 
bestowed  on  a  more  worthy  person."  She  became  a  clerk  in  the 
loan  office  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is 
indebted  to  Lincoln  National  Life's  agency  heads  for  the 
generous  gift  of  these  items.  We  owe  a  special  debt  to  Richard 
B.  Davies  for  his  leadership  as  well  as  his  personal  generosity. 
It  is  particularly  fitting  to  have  a  visible  symbol  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  support  for  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
provided  by  Lincoln  National  Life's  agencies  over  the  last 
fifty  years. 
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Lincoln  in, congress 

made   the    ghastly  discovery:    Lincoln 
was  an  expense  account  padder. 

Congressmen  weren't  paid  a  great 
deal  in  salaries  then  [they  were  in  ses- 
sions only  ones  or  twice  a  year],  but  their 
travel  allowance  was  quite  generous  — 
$8  for  every  20  miles,  provided  they 
followed  "the  usually  traveled' route." 

Horace  Greeley,  the  crusading  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and,  ironically, 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  Lincoln's,  found 
it  odd  that  "the  usually  traveled  route" 
took  many  congressmen  inordinate  dis- 
tances. 

Greeley  launched  an  investigation,  j 
comparing  reported  mileage  with  the 
official  mileage  figures  listed  by  the  I 
Post  Office  for  travel  between  the  Idea-  j 
tions  involved.  Finding  that  dozens  of 
congressmen  were  filling  their  wallets  j 
with  phony  mileage  claims,  Greeley  ran  I 
an  expose  on  the  front  page  of  his  pa- 
per, naming  names  and  amounts. 

Down  among  the  "Ls"  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  claiming  1,626  miles  for  a  trip 
from  Springfield  to  Washington  that  — 
by  riverboat,  stagecoach,  and  railroad 
—  was  only  780  miles.  This  gave  Lincoln 
a  pocketable  profit  of  $676.80  —  more 
than  many  people  earned  then  in  a 
year. 

And,  according  to  Findley,  Lincoln  lin- 
gered in  Washington  after  the  session 
ended  to  use  his  free  franking  priviledge 
to  mail  out  several  thousand  letters  on 
behalf  of  Zachary  Taylor's  presidential 
camnaign. 

But  Findley's  discoveries  have  not  di- 
minished his  respect  for  Lincoln.  "He 
was  merely  following  the  custom  of  the 
day,"  Findley  said. 

Findley  noted  that  Lincoln  gained  a 
considerable  national  reputation  and 
following  from  his  one  term  in  Congress 
for  his  eloquent  opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

Also,  Washington  --  which  was  on? 
huge  slave  market  and  slave  pen  % 
those  days  —  exposed  Lincoln  to  slaver  i 
as  he  had  never  been  before.  Prior  h; 
his  congressional  term,  he  seldom  spoije 
about  slavery.  After  it,  the  subject  was 
in  his  every  speech. 

In  terms  of  the  country's  future,  that 
$676  in  taxpayers'  money  was  a  good 
investment,  which  is  more  than  you  can 
say  about  Otto  Passman  or  Charlej 
Diggs. 


Michael  Kilian 


WASHINGTON-If '  there  ,had  been  a 
House  Ethics  Committee  in  operation  in 
the  year  1847,  one  of  the  congressmen 
who  might  have  been  dragged  before  it 
was  a  Rep.  A,  Lincoln '[Whig,  III.] 
It  appears  that  Honest  Abe  wasn't, 
This  shocking  and  lamentable  discov- 
ery has   been   made  '  by   Congressman 
Paul    Findley,    successor    to   Lincoln's 
Springfield 'area  ..Illinois  district  and  au- 
thor of  a  forthcoming  book  on  Lincoln: 
"A.  Lincoln  :The  Crucible  of  Congress,"  j 
[Crown,  283  pages]'  tabe  published  Julv 
17.    ■",    ■, 

Books  oh  every  aspect  Of  Lincoln  have 
been  crowding  the  shelves  for  more  than  ' 
a  century,' "but  comparatively  little  has 
been  written  on  his  brief :  [1847-1843]  ca- 
reer as  a  U.S.  congressman., 
-Findley  undertook  to  fill  the  gap,  and 
in"  the  process  of  researching  the  work, 
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The  Congressman  from  Illinois  felt 
strapped.  The  pay  and  perquisites  seemed 
inadequate  for  duties  so  important  to 
the  health  of  the  Republic.  Worse,  he 
had  to  travel  home  each  year  to  visit 
his  constituents,  and  the  allowance  was 
a  meager  40e  a  mile.  What  did  he  do? 
He  padded  his  expense  account,  of  course. 


He  apparently  claimed  that  he  had  trav- 
eled a  total  of  3,252  miles  round  trip 
from  Washington,  nearly  double 
^^^fc^ssJV^  \    &e  actual  mileage,  producing  a 
1    reimbursement  of  $2, 601  for  two 
trips  home. 
A  familiar  ploy,  perhaps,  but  the  cul- 
was  none  other  than  Honest  Abe 
Lincoln,  who  served  one  term  in  the 
House  from  1847  to  1849.  And  he 
got  away  with  it.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Mileage  specified  that 
P^\\  ^  v    "^b^-^  N     Congressmen     could     return 
home    by    "the    most    usual 
route,"   thus   allowing  Lincoln   to 
took  the  long  way  home. 
The  accuser  in  this  case  is  another  Il- 
linois Republican,  Rep.  Paul  Findley,  who 
has  just  written  a  book  about  Lincoln's 
years  in  Congress.  He  discovered  the  de- 
tails of  Lincoln's  padded  expense  account 
in  muckraking  stories  written  at  the  time 
by    Horace    ("Go   West,    young    man!") 
Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Find- 
ley  is  less  than  outraged  by  Honest  Abe's 
exaggerations.  He  points  out  that  the  fu- 
ture President  only  earned  S4  a  day  for 
his  service  in  the  House. 


E_S ^.--.~.    OS— AS=,«3— .--.If 

The  declaration  of  war  was  one  of 
those  "comic"  greeting  cards.  Over  the 
years,  the  war  escalated.  Sam  Matar,  a 
car  dealer  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  shipped  off 
25  such  cards  to  his  brother  John,  mak- 
ing fun  of  John's  being  seven  years  older. 
Sam  got  back  50  cards  making  fun  of  his 
weight. 

Sam  hired  two  models  in.  bikinis  to 
stroll  into  the  Chicago  printing  plant 
where  John  worked  tcrsrng  him  a  happy 
birthday.  Belly  dancers  appeared  at  Sam's 
auto  business  to  perform.  A  plane  hired 
by  Sam  streamed  greetings  past  John's 


played  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.  An 
elephant  was  delivered  to  John's  home. 

Sam  shipped  a  4.000-lb.  "Pet  Rock" 
to  John.  John  returned  with  ten  tons  of 
happy  birthday  pebbles  and  a  message: 
"The  'Pet  Rock'  was  pregnant.  Now  you 
take  care  of  the  kids."  Two  weeks  ago, 
4,000  lbs.  of  manure  were  dumped  on 
John's  lawn,  courtesy  of  Sam.  Said  the  ac- 
companying sign:  THE  BABY  ROCKS  YOU 
SENT  WERE  NOT  HOUSEBROKEN. 

Sams  33rd  birthday  is  not  until  Feb. 
7,  but  John  is  already  thinking  hard.  Says 
Sam:  "The  neighbors  think  we're  both 
kind  of  weird." 
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Support  Your 

Local  Police 

An  ounce  of  marijuana  used  to  cost 
55  in  Marlow,  Okla.,  and  when  police 
were  trying  to  catch  a  dealer,  they  just 
dipped  into  their  own  pockets  to  make 
the  buy.  Like  everything  else,  the  price 
of  grass  is  growing.  It  is  S30  an  ounce 
these  days,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  petty  cash 
for  officers  who  earn  $636  a  month.  Their 
solution:  a  fund-raising  drive  to  provide 
a  SI, 500  Special  Police  Fund  from  which 
to  buy  narcotics  and  pay  informants.  So 
far  businesses,  churches  and  citizens  of 
Marlow  have  chipped  in  SI, 000.  Last 
week,  using  some  of  their  new  cash,  po- 
lice paid  off  an  informer,  then  arrested  a 
suspected  dealer  and  confiscated  S2.500 
worth  of  narcotics.  Proving  once  again, 
as  St.  Paul  observed,  that  charity  rejoic- 
eth  not  in  iniquity. 


Kind  of  Crooked 

"The  whole  object  of  direct  mail  is  to 
maximize  personalization,  and  this  ma- 
chine does  just  that."  Thus  did  William 
Ratigan,  a  top  deputy  to  direct-mail  po- 
litical Fund  Raiser  Richard  Viguerie,  ex- 
plain a  little  device  that  seems  to  have 
arrived  on  the  merchandising  scene.  Vi- 
guerie's  organization  sends  out  SO  million 
letters  a  year,  mostly  on  behalf  of  con- 
servative politicians  and  organizations. 
Since  people  are  more  likely  to  respond 
to  mail  that  has  been  prepared  by  hand, 
Ratigan  said,  a  machine  was  used  to  paste 
stamps  on  the  envelopes.  To  add  to  the 
verisimilitude,  the  device  even  sticks  the 
stamps  on  slightly  crooked. 

Well,  if  too  many  people  hear  that 
the  crooked  stamps  come  not  from  a  ded- 
icated volunteer's  weary  hand  but  from  a 
dedicated  robot,  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  defeated.  Later,  Ratigan  recon- 
sidered. He  declared  that  the  machine  did 
not  exist,  but  did  concede  that  the  stamps 
are  deliberately  pasted  on  askew.  That 
personal  touch! 
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LINCOLN,  THE  MEXICAN  WAR,  AND  SPRINGFIELD'S  VETERANS 


Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  theory  to  explain  the 
loss  of  his  district  to  the  Democrats  following  his  single  term 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  a 
ticklish  situation  because  Lincoln's  old  law  partner,  Stephen 
Trigg  Logan,  was  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for 
Lincoln's  seat.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  who  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  as  a  captain  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment, 
was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate.  When  asked  to 
explain  Logan's  defeat,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan 
was  defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no 
particulars  from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the 
road  home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a 
full  turn  out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The 
most  I  can  now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without 
good  cause,  as  I  think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan, 
and  some  of  them  so  wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the 
other  hand  Harris  was  a  Major  of  the  war  ,  and  fought  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought 
with  him.  These  two  facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell 
the  whole  story.  That  there  is  any  political  change  against 
us  in  the  district  I  cannot  believe;  because  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  to  every  county  of  the  district  for  an  account  of 
changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got  the  names  of  four  against 
us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to  predict,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found  right  side  up  again 
in  November. 
Unfortunately    for 
history,  Logan's  close 
association    with    Lin- 
coln   prevented    the 
Congressman    from 
explaining    precisely 
why  a  number  of  Whigs 
were    discontented 
with    Logan's    candi- 
dacy. Lincoln's  gentle- 
manly reticence  caused 
the    loss    to    history 
forever    of   his    expla- 
nation   of    Logan's 
failings.  It  also  helped 
give  rise  to  the  story 
that    the    weight    of 
Lincoln's    record    of 
opposition    to    the 
Mexican    War    caused 
Logan's  defeat. 

Even  without  Lin- 
coln's explanation  of 
Logan's  lack  of  popu- 
larity among  some 
Whigs,  the  historian 
has  at  least  a  partial 
theory  of  the  district's 
surprising  Democratic 
vote.  Since  the  voters 
turned  out  in  very  large      FIGURE  1 .  Mexican  War  recruits. 


numbers,   the   important   part   of  Lincoln's   theory  is  its 
stress  on  the  Mexican  War  veterans'  vote. 

Figures  for  the  whole  district  are  not  available,  but  Sang- 
amon County's  poll  books  for  the  1848  election  show  how 
Springfield's  veterans  voted.  Most  of  Springfield's  veterans 
had  served  in  Company  A  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment. 
Not  all  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  were  from  Springfield, 
and  not  all  of  the  Springfield  men  voted  in  the  1848  election. 
Nevertheless,  the  votes  of  a  number  of  the  Springfield  vet- 
erans are  recorded: 
Captain  Horatio  E.  Roberts  (Democrat) 
Second  Lieutenant  John  S.  Bradford  (Democrat) 
Sergeant  Walter  Davis  (Whig) 
Sergeant  David  Logan  (Whig) 
Sergeant  Dudley  Wickersham  (Democrat) 
Private  Grandison  Addison  (Democrat) 
Private  John  J.  Balantine  (Democrat) 
Private  William  W.  Brown  (Democrat) 
Private  Zebulon  P.  Cabaniss  (Whig) 
Private  John  Chapman  (Democrat) 
Private  Harvey  Darnell  (Whig) 
Private  John  E.  Foster  (Whig) 
Private  George  W.  Funk  (Whig) 
Private  Mathew  Murray  (Democrat) 
Private  James  B.  Ransdall  (Whig) 
Private  Charles  F.  Watson  (Whig) 
____-__m_mmm_^ra____  Private  Levi  P.  Watts 

(Democrat) 
Private     Thomas 
Whitehurst    (Demo- 
crat) 

Private  Joseph  Yea- 
kle  (Whig) 

Surprisingly,  nine  of 
the  soldiers  voted  Whig 
(for  Logan),  and  nine 
voted  for  Democrat 
Thomas  L.  Harris. 

A  number  of  the  1848 
voters  had  been  dis- 
charged for  various 
disabilities  and  were 
not  veterans  in  the 
same  sense  most  of 
those  listed  above 
were.  Still,  they  had 
enlisted  to  fight  and 
deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  men  willing 
to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Mexican  War. 
In  addition  to  John  S. 
Bradford,  who  re- 
signed on  September 
16,  1846,  they  were: 

From  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Sergeant  William  W. 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  Pease  (Whig) 
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FIGURE  2.  The  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  Illinois's  soldiers  fought. 

Private  Samuel  Cole  (Whig) 

Private  Marion  F.  Mathews  (Whig) 

Private  George  C.  Whitlock  (Democrat) 

Private  James  A.  Waugh  (Whig) 

If  these  are  added  to  the  other  veterans'  votes,  the  Whigs 

captured  the  veteran  vote  in  Springfield,  13  to  10. 

A  number  of  qualifications  should  be  noted.  Springfield 
was  overwhelmingly  Whig  in  politics  in  this  period.  There- 
fore, if  Whigs  and  Democrats  enlisted  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  their  strength  in  the  population  at  large,  a  Whig 
preponderance  is  to  be  expected.  Problems  in  interpreting 
the  handwriting  in  the  poll  books  make  the  use  of  some  of 
the  names  listed  above  questionable.  Mathews,  Foster,  and 
Wickersham  are  questionable  interpretations  of  the  names 
listed  in  the  poll  books.  Eliminate  these  three  (two  Whigs  and 
a  Democrat),  and  the  vote  stands  at  11  to  9. 

Even  making  these  qualifications,  one  can  see  that 
Lincoln's  theory — at  least  insofar  as  Springfield  was 
concerned — was  probably  not  correct.  Whig  soldiers  fought  in 
the  war  while  Whig  politicians  opposed  the  war  at  home,  but 
Whig  veterans  continued  to  sustain  the  Whig  cause  when  the 
war  was  over.  Could  it  be  that  some  of  the  nine  or  ten 
Democratic  votes  came  from  men  who  previously  voted  Whig? 
Probably  not.  In  the  first  place,  companies  elected  their 
officers,  and  Company  A  had  a  Democrat  as  a  captain. 
Probably  a  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  Democrats.  In  the 
second  place,  soldiers  were  young  men.  Since  the  Fourth 
Illinois  Regiment  left  for  duty  before  election  day  in  1846, 
these  men  could  have  shown  their  political  preference  most 
recently  only  in  1844.  A  check  of  the  1850  census  returns 
reveals  that  three  of  the  ten  soldiers  listed  in  that  census  were 
too  young  to  vote  in  1844.  They,  and  probably  several  of  the 
others,  were  showing  their  political  preference  for  the  first 
time  in  1848. 

The  most  important  qualification  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
Lincoln  was  discussing  the  whole  district.  The  impact  of 
service  in  the  Mexican  War  may  have  been  much  different 
among  rural  veterans.  Nevertheless,  the  vote  of  Springfield's 
Mexican  War  veterans  is  interesting.  These  men  did  not  turn 
against  the  Whig  party  because  Lincoln  had  opposed  the 
Mexican  War,  and  a  majority  of  them  would  happily  have 
seen  their  old  captain,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  go  down  to  political 
defeat. 
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FIGURE  3.  Edward  D.  Baker  was  a  close  friend  and 
political  ally  of  Abraham  Lincoln's.  He  and  John  J. 
Hardin,  the  other  strong  Whig  leader  in  Lincoln's 
congressional  district,  chose  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Lincoln  always  had  complete  confidence  that 
such  Whig  veterans  shared  his  view  that  the  war  was 
unconstitutional  and  unnecessary. 
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A  LIFE  MASK  DISCOVERED 


A  hospitalized  parishioner,  a  pawn  shop,  and  a  Methodist 
minister  with  a  good  memory  were  the  unusual  factors  in  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  superb  bronze  casting  of  Leonard  Wells 
Volk's  famous  life  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ailing 
parishioner  drew  Dr.  0.  Gerald  Trigg,  Senior  Minister  of  the 
Gobin  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  in  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  to  Terre  Haute,  some  fifty  miles  away.  When  Dr. 
Trigg  arrived,  the  patient  was  undergoing  tests  and  could  not 
have  visitors  for  at  least  an  hour.  The  vexations  of  pastoral 
visits  never  bother  Dr.  Trigg,  for  he  is  a  book  collector  and  can 
always  kill  an  hour  browsing  dusty  shelves  for  early  books  by 
and  about  Methodists. 

Like  most  book  collectors,  Dr.  Trigg  has  trouble  confining 
his  interests  to  one  field  of  collecting.  Curiosity  is  one  of  the 
most  untamable  of  human  traits.  As  he  browsed  in  a  Terre 
Haute  shop,  a  Lincoln  mask  caught  his  eye.  He  might  well 
have  dismissed  it  as  a  curio  had  he  not  recalled  seeing  a  very 
similar  mask  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  years  before. 
Trigg  examined  the  mask  closely  and  asked  the  proprietor 
where  he  got  it.  A  woman  from  Illinois  had  placed  it  in  the 
shop  for  sale  more  than  a  year  previously.  It  had  been  in  her 
family's  possession  for  a  long  time,  she  had  claimed.  At  the 
price  she  wanted,  there  had  been  no  takers.  Trigg  passed  it  up 
too.  He  visited  his  parishioner  and  drove  back  to  Greencastle. 

Like  all  good  collectors,  Dr.  Trigg  was  willing  to  do  some 
research.  His  church  is  on  the  campus  of  DePauw  University, 
and  it  was  relatively  easy  to  go  to  the  library  and  consult  old 
issues  of  Lincoln  Lore.  He  quickly  discovered  that  it  was  a 
Volk  mask,  and  he  decided  that  he  should  purchase  it. 

Nothing  increases  curiosity  like  monetary  investment. 
Trigg  began  to  write  letters  and  make  telephone  calls  to 
numerous  historical  institutions  to  establish  the  exact 
identity  of  the  mask.  He  could  tell  just  by  looking  that  the 
mask  was  of  high  quality,  but  he  wanted  to  know  precisely 
how  good  it  was.  Travel  was  out  of  the  question,  but  study  was 
not.  He  continued  to  study  the  history  of  the  Volk  life  mask 
carefully. 

The  key  to  explaining  the  quality  of  Trigg's  casting  of 
Lincoln's  mask  lay  in  the  name  "Berchem."  That  name 
appears  nowhere  on  the  mask,  but  the  person  who  sold  the 
mask  originally  had  been  married  to  a  man  named  Berchem. 


A  poor  copy  of  a  poor  copy  of  a  1964  letter  in  the  files  of  the 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  provided  the 
essential  clue.  The  letter  was  written  from  James  E.  Morris, 
Reference  Librarian  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  to  L.E. 
Minkel,  a  collector  curious  about  the  number  of  casts  of 
Lincoln's  hands  Volk  had  made.  In  the  course  of  the  letter, 
Morris  said,  "It  seems  that  Mr.  Jules  Berchem  received  the 
original  set  from  Leonard  Volk  and  from  these  made  copies 
both  in  plaster  and  bronze,  of  which  the  first  set  made  from 
the  original  was  presented  to  the  Society." 

The  letter  gave  Trigg  the  clue  he  needed.  Jules  Berchem, 
who  operated  a  bronze  foundry  in  Chicago,  is  famed  for 
casting  bronze  statues  and  busts.  He  did  some  work  for  fellow 
Chicagoan  Leonard  Volk,  including  some  late  copies  of  the 
Volk  mask  which  bear  in  the  inscription:  "Copyright  1886  by 
L.W.  Volk — J.  Berchem."  Dr.  Trigg's  mask  bears  a  different 
inscription:  "A.  LINCOLN.  1860  L.  W.  VOLK  •  Fecit."  A 
further  complication  is  the  mask  in  the  Smithsonian,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  "original"  cast  because  the  original  molds 
were  destroyed  in  Volk's  studio  in  the  Chicago  Fire  of  1871. 

Dr.  Trigg  is  cautious  in  his  claims  for  his  mask,  but  he  is 
certain  that  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  earliest  casts.  Since  it  has 
an  "M"  stamped  inside  it,  it  is  probably  a  "Master,"  an 
important  casting.  It  is  possible,  since  Trigg's  mask 
incorporates  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Smithsonian 
mask,  that  Volk  made  new  molds  after  the  fire  from  the 
bronze  Berchem  master.  And  these  molds  are  the  ones  that 
provided  the  Smithsonian  casting.  Such  an  argument,  of 
course,  hinges  critically  on  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  letter. 

To  see  the  mask  is  to  be  willing  to  grant  that  Dr.  Trigg  has 
a  plausible  case.  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  former  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore,  stated  upon  examining  it  that  it  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  seen.  Likewise,  Harold  Holzer,  New  York  City's 
authority  on  Lincoln  iconography,  examined  photographs  of 
the  mask  and  also  called  it  the  best  he  had  seen. 

Among  private  collectors,  there  are  two  breeds:  "private" 
private  collectors  and  "public"  private  collectors.  The  former, 
usually  from  fear  of  thieves,  hoard  their  valuables  and  shun 
publicity.  The  latter,  from  both  pride  and  public  spirit,  are 
willing  to  share  their  good  fortune  with  others.  Happily,  Dr. 
Trigg  is  among  the  latter  sort,  and  he  plans  to  lend  his  fine 
mask  for  display  at  the  DePauw  University  Archives  and  the 
Indiana  State  Museum  in  the  future. 


FIGURE  4.  The  inscription  under  the  chin  of  the  Trigg  mask. 
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FIGURE  5.  Note  the  fine  detail  in  the  Trigg  bronze  mask.  Volk  used  the  original  mask  as  the  basis  for  numerous 
Lincoln  busts,  none  of  which  equal  the  mask  in  dramatic  quality.  Volk  could  not  resist  somewhat  idealizing  the 
busts  he  produced.  Despite  the  eerie  quality  of  the  mask  (which  necessarily  lacks  eyes  and  hair),  it  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work.  Although  numerous  inferior  plaster  copies  exist,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  good  bronze  or  plaster  copy  even 
in  museums  with  substantial  Lincoln  collections. 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY:     AN  OVERVIEW 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  Kentucky. 
In  1811  Hardin  County,  where  Lincoln  was  born  two  years 
before,  contained  1,007  slaves  and  1,627  white  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  father's  brother  Mordecai  owned  a 
slave.  His  father's  Uncle  Isaac  may  have  owned  over  forty 
slaves.  The  Richard  Berry  family,  with  whom  Lincoln's 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  lived  before  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  owned  slaves.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  however, 
were  members  of  a  Baptist  congregation  which  had  separated 
from  another  church  because  of  opposition  to  slavery.  This 
helps  explain  Lincoln's  statement  in  1864  that  he  was 
"naturally  anti-slavery"  and  could  "not  remember  when  I  did 
not  so  think,  and  feel."  In  1860  he  claimed  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana's  free  soil  "partly  on  account  of 
slavery." 

Nothing  in  Lincoln's  political  career  is  inconsistent  with  his 
claim  to  have  been  "naturally  anti-slavery."  In  1836,  when 
resolutions  came  before  the 
Illinois  House  condemning 
abolitionism,  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  sanctified  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Lincoln  was 
one  of  six  to  vote  against  them 
(seventy-seven  voted  in  favor). 
Near  the  end  of  the  term, 
March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and 
fellow  Whig  Dan  Stone  wrote  a 
protest  against  the  resolutions 
which  stated  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  on 

both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 

It  too  denounced  abolitionism 

as   more  likely  to  exacerbate 

than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery 

and    asserted    the    right    of 

Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 

the     District     of    Columbia 

(though  the  right  should  not  be 

exercised  without  the  consent  of 

the  District's  citizens).  Congress, 

of  course,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states.  In 

1860    Lincoln    could    honestly 

point  to  the  consistency  of  his 

antislavery  convictions  over  the 

last    twenty-three    years.    That 

early  protest  "briefly  defined  his 

position  on  the  slavery  question; 

and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  was  then 

the  same  that  it  is  now." 
In  his  early  political  career  in 

the  1830s  and  1840s,  Lincoln 

had  faith  in  the  benign  opera- 
tion of  American  political  insti- 
tutions.   Though   "opposed   to 

slavery"  throughout  the  period, 
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FIGURE  1.  Like  many  other  prints  of  Lincoln 
published  soon  after  his  death,  this  one  celebrated 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  his  greatest  act. 


he  "rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction."  For  that  reason,  it  was  only  "a  minor 
question"  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  nation  together, 
Lincoln  thought  it  "a  paramount  duty"  to  leave  slavery  in  the 
states  alone.  He  never  spelled  out  the  basis  of  his  faith 
entirely,  but  he  had  confidence  that  the  country  was  ever 
seeking  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  All  men  would  be  free  when  slavery,  restricted 
to  the  areas  where  it  already  existed,  exhausted  the  soil, 
became  unprofitable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  slave-holding 
states  themselves  or  perhaps  by  numerous  individual 
emancipations.  Reaching  this  goal,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  required  of  dutiful  politicians  only  "that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prevent .  .  .  slavery  from  dying  a  natural  death  —  to  find  new 
places  for  it  to  live  in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 
This  statement,  made  in  1845,  expressed  Lincoln's  lack  of 

concern  over  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  where  slavery  already 
existed.  As  a  Congressman 
during  the  Mexican  War, 
Lincoln  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  because  it  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  slavery 
in  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession 
where  the  institution  did  not 
already  exist.  He  still 
considered  slavery  a  "distract- 
ing" question,  one  that  might 
destroy  America's  experiment 
in  popular  government  if 
politicians  were  to  "enlarge 
and  agrivate"  it  either  by 
seeking  to  expand  slavery  or  to 
attack  it  in  the  states. 

Lincoln  became  increasingly 
worried  around  1850  when  he 
read  John  C.  Calhoun's 
denunciations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  When  he 
read  a  similar  denunciation  by 
a  Virginia  clergyman,  he  grew 
more  upset.  Such  things 
undermined  his  confidence 
because  they  showed  that  some 
Americans  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence; 
for  some,  they  were  no  longer 
ideals  at  all.  But  these  were  the 
statements  of  a  society  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  institution,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  become  enough 
alarmed  to  aggravate  the  slave 
question.  He  began  even  to 
lose  interest  in  politics. 

The  passage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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FIGURE  2.  Charles  Eberstadt  noted  fifty-two  printed  editions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  between 
1862  and  1865.  He  called  this  one  a  "highly  spirited  Western  edition  embellished  with  four  large  slave  scenes 
lithographed  at  the  left  and  four  freedom  scenes  at  the  right." 
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in  1854  changed  all  this.  Lincoln  was  startled  when  territory 
previously  closed  to  slavery  was  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction  by  local  vote.  He  was  especially  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  this  change  was  led  by  a  Northerner  with  no 
direct  interest  in  slavery  to  protect. 

In  1841  Lincoln  had  seen  a  group  of  slaves  on  a  steamboat 
being  sold  South  from  Kentucky  to  a  harsher  (so  he  assumed) 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  trip,  he  noted  the  irony  of  their 
seeming  contentment  with  their  lot.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest  people  on  board.  After  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
he  wrote  about  the  same  episode,  still  vivid  to  him,  as  "a 
continual  torment  to  me."  Slavery,  he  said,  "has,  and 
continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

Lincoln  repeatedly  stated  that  slaveholders  were  no  worse 
than  Northerners  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Having 
inherited  an  undesirable  but  socially  explosive  political 
institution,  Southerners  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like 
all  Americans  before  the  Revolution,  they  had  denounced 
Great  Britain's  forcing  slavery  on  the  colonies  with  the  slave 
trade,  and,  even  in  the  1850s,  they  admitted  the  humanity  of 
the  Negro  by  despising  those  Southerners  who  dealt  with  the 
Negro  as  property,  pure  and  simple  —  slave  traders.  But  he 
feared  that  the  ability  of  Northerners  to  see  that  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  was  in  decline.  This,  almost  as  surely  as 
disunion,  could  mean  the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in 
freedom,  for  any  argument  for  slavery  which  ignored  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  institution  could  be  used  to  enslave  any 
man,  white  or  black.  If  lighter  men  were  to  enslave  darker 
men,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a 
fairer  skin  than  your  own."  If  superior  intellect  determined 
masters,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
with  an  intellect  superior  to  your  own."  Once  the  moral 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  were  forgotten, 
nothing  could  stop  its  spread.  It  was  "founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,"  and  that  selfishness  could 
overcome  any  barriers  of  climate  or  geography. 

By  1856  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  the  "sentiment  in  favor 
of  white  slavery  .  .  .  prevailed  in  all  the  slave  state  papers, 
except  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland."  The  people  of  the  South  had  "an  immediate 
palpable  and  immensely  great  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
question;  "while,  with  the  people  of  the  North,  it  is  merely  an 
abstract  question  of  moral  right."  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
formed  a  looser  bond  than  economic  self-interest  in  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  slaves.  And  the  Northern  ability  to  resist  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  moral  indifference  to  slavery 
epitomized  by  Douglas's  willingness  to  see  slavery  voted  up  or 
down  in  the  territories.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
convinced  Lincoln  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  perpetual, 
national,  and  universal.  His  House-Divided  Speech  of  1858 
and  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas  stressed  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Lincoln's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  were  modest  and  did 
not  make  much  of  the  Negro's  abilities  outside  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  "is  not  my  equal  ...  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment,"  Lincoln  said,  but  "in  the  right  to  put 
into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black."  Lincoln 
objected  to  slavery  primarily  because  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  announced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master"  Lincoln  said.  "This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  had  always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  was  more  important  than  abolishing  slavery.  As  long 
as  the  country  was  approaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  even  if  it  took  a  hundred  years,  it  made  no  sense  to 
destroy  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  Lincoln  that  the  country  might  not  be 
approaching  that  ideal,  it  somewhat  confused  his  thinking. 
In  1854  he  admitted  that  as  "Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union 
dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid 
a  GREATER  one."  As  his  fears  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize 


slavery  increased,  he  ceased  to  make  such  statements.  In  the 
secession  crisis  he  edged  closer  toward  making  liberty  more 
important  than  Union.  In  New  York  City  on  February  20, 
1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  ever  bring  me  willingly  to 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which  . . .  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  were  to 
be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I 
understand  a  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and 
preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can  be 
saved,  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be  abandoned.  This 
Union  should  likewise  never  be  abandoned  unless  it  fails 
and  the  probability  of  its  preservation  shall  cease  to  exist 
without  throwing  the  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved  in  the  Union,  it  shall 
be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it. 

The  Civil  War  saw  Lincoln  move  quickly  to  save  the  Union 
by  stretching  and,  occasionally,  violating  the  Constitution. 
Since  he  had  always  said  that  constitutional  scruple  kept  him 
from  bothering  slavery  in  the  states,  it  is  clear  that  early  in 
the  war  he  was  willing  to  go  much  farther  to  save  the  Union 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  to  abolish  slavery.  Yet  he 
interpreted  it  as  his  constitutional  duty  to  save  the  Union, 
even  if  to  do  so  he  had  to  violate  some  small  part  of  that  very 
Constitution.  There  certainly  was  no  constitutional  duty  to  do 
anything  about  slavery.  For  over  a  year,  he  did  not. 

On  August  22,  1862,  Lincoln  responded  to  criticism  from 
Horace  Greeley  by  stating  his  slavery  policy: 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Lnion 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I 
do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every  where  could 
be  free. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  announced  just  one  month 
later,  was  avowedly  a  military  act,  and  Lincoln  boasted  of  his 
consistency  almost  two  years  later  by  saying,  "I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  some  regards. 
Precisely  one  year  before  he  issued  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  criticized  General 
John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  for  Missouri 
by  saying  that  "as  to  .  .  .  the  liberation  of  slaves"  it  was 
"purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military  law,  or 
necessity." 

If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm 
of  a  private  owner,  for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  forti- 
fication, he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as 
the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm  shall  no 
longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever;  and  this  as 
well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  military  purposes  as 
when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without  the  savor  of  military 
law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  slaves.  If  the  General 
needs  them,  he  can  seize  them,  and  use  them;  but  when  the 
need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future 
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condition.  That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
law-makers,  and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
lamation in  the  point  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship." 
It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases — 
confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
people,  than  that  which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannot  assume 
this  reckless  position;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
responsibility.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  government.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
surrender  of  the  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
any  longer  the  government  of  the  U.S.  —  any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws,  —  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation? 
I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
law,  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I  do  not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I  object  to,  is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  permanent  legislative 
functions  of  the  government. 

Critics    called    this    inconsis- 
tency;   Lincoln's    admireres 

have  called  it  "growth."  What- 
ever the  case,  just  as  Lincoln's 

love  of  Union  caused  him  to 

handle  the  Constitution  some- 
what roughly,  so  his  hatred  of 

slavery  led  him,  more  slowly,  to 

treat    the    Constitution    in    a 

manner  inconceivable  to  him 

in    1861.    Emancipation,    if 

somewhat    more    slowly,    was 

allowed  about  the  same  degree 

of  constitutional   latitude   the 

Union    earned    in    Lincoln's 

policies. 
The    destruction    of   slavery 

never    became    the    avowed 

object    of    the    war,    but    by 

insisting    on    its    importance, 

militarily,  to  saving  tbe  Union, 

Lincoln  made  it  constitution- 
ally beyond  criticism  and,  in  all 

that  really  mattered,  an  aim  of 

the    war.    In    all    practical 

applications,  it  was  a  condition 

of    peace    —    and     was    so 

announced  in  the  Proclamation 

of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction 

of    December    8,     1863,    and 

repeatedly    defended    in 

administration   statements 

thereafter.    He  reinforced  this 

fusion  of  aims  by  insisting  that 

the     Confederacy    was    an 

attempt   to   establish    "a   new 

Nation,  .  .  .  with  the  primary, 

and    fundamental    object    to 

maintain,     enlarge,     and 

perpetuate    human    slavery," 

thus   making  the   enemy   and 

slavery  one  and  the  same. 
Only     once    did    Lincoln 

apparently  change  his  mind.  In 

the  desperately  gloomy  August 

of  1864,   when   defeat  for  the 

administration  seemed  certain, 

Lincoln  bowed  to  pressure  from 

Henry     J.     Raymond     long 

enough     to     draft    a     letter 

empowering     Raymond    to 

propose  peace  with  Jefferson 

Davis  on  the  condition  of  re- 
union alone,  all  other  questions 

(including  slavery,  of  course)  to 

be    settled    by    a    convention 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway.  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  from 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery. 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  This  Indianapolis  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  published 
in  1886,  obviously  copied  the  edition  in  Figure  2.  Note,  however,  that  the  harsher 
scenes  of  slavery  are  removed  —  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  ethos. 
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0    flASS  FOR  PRESIDENT,   1848.  Lincoln  served  in  Congress  during  the 

sessions  of    '47-»48  and  of    US-US.      His  most  remembered  activities 
were  the  criticism  of  President  Polk  and   the  Mexican  War    in  the 
"Spot"  resolutions,   his  attempt  to   curtail  Slave  y  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,   and  his  political, tirade  against  the  Demotratic  nominee 
for  President,   Lewis  Cass,   w&±eh  is  humoro  usly  treated  int  the 
contemporary  cartoon  of  the  picture.      This  and  much  other  material 
of    great  value  for   study  will     be   found   in  Shaw's  Abraham  Lincoln, 
vol.1,   ch.14.      See  also  Bvl.ch.7.p.370.     After   congress  adjourned  in 
'48,   Lincoln  was  active   in  the  campaign  for   the  Taylor,    the  #iig 
Gabdudate,      His  visit   to   Sew  Ens-land   in   the  autumn   is  memorable. 
Bvl. pp. 464-468. 
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THE    CAPITOL   AT    WASHINGTON    IN    iS 


FIRST  SPEECH  IN  CONGRESS. 

General  McClernand  Tells  of  Lincoln's 
Introduction  In  the  House— Interview 
with  Union  Congressman  from  the 
South— Tribute  of  Former  Opponent. 

,J™became  accluainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
1836  at  Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  Illinois 
A  measure  was  pending  in  the  Legislature, 
contemplating  the  removal  of  the  capital 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield,  and  during 
the  contest  over  the  measure  I  often  mel 
him.  I  found  him  earnest  in  the  advocacy 
of  the  removal  of  the  capital.  I  saw  that  ha 
was  a  man  of  keen  perception  and  clear 
ideas.  In  the  session  of  lS41-'-12  I  was  in  the 
Legislature  when  he  was  reelected  from  the 
Springfield  district.  We  met  frequently  dur- 
ing the  session.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Democratic  majority  was  pushing  measures 
to  wind  up  the  old  State  Bank.  I  recall  that, 
while  the  Democrats  had  a  working  ma- 
jority, they  were  anxious  over  the  result  of 
the  final  vote.  I  was  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  and  Lincoln  was  practically 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs.  When  it  came  to 
vote  on  the  bill  the  Whigs  attempted  to  de- 
feat it  by  breaking  the  quorum.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln crawled  through  a  window  and  got  out 
of  the  hall,  and  I  well  remember  the  great 
laugh  his  act  caused,  as  his  tall  form  disap- 
peared from  view.  We  shouted  after  him 
the  old  saying:  "  He  who  fights  and  runs 
away,"  etc.  The  Democrats  finally  succeed- 
ed in  passing  the  bill. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress 
he  and  I  went  to  Washington  together.  I 
heard  his  first  speech  in  Congress.  He  was 
earnest  and  spoke  with  greater  rapidity  than 
I  I  ever  had  heard  him  speak  before.  I  at- 
tributed it  to  the  fact  that  he  had  only  an 
hour  allotted  him  and  wanted  to  say  as  much 
as  possible  in  that  time.  His  deficiency  in 
gesticulation  was  fully  made  up  by  the  deep 
earnestness   of   his  manner. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  Presi-  I 
dent  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him 
on  the  situation.  He  thought  at  first  we  i 
would  escape  war.  I  told  him  he  was  wrong, 
as  I  knew  the  feeling  of  Southern  Congress- 
men in  Washington  was  for  a  separate  re- 
public. I  had  been  in  Washington  the  pre- 
ceding session  and  I  realized  the  feeling  of 
the  South  better  than  Mr.  Lincoln  did.  I  told 
him  of  an  interview  I  had  had  with  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
rumor  of  an  advance  of  a  military  force 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  seize  the 
Capitol,  during  which  I  had  urged  Buchan- 
an to  take  steps  to  preserve  Washington 
from  capture. 

I  recall  distinctly  an  interview  I  had  with  i 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  company  witli  a  Congressman   j 
from  Louisiana.     This  Congressman  was  in   ! 
favor  of  maintaining  the  Union,  but  he  was   ' 
frightened  by  the  talk  of  the  forcible  aboil- 
tion  of  slavery.     In  reply  to  a  question  re- 
garding  Mr.    Lincoln's  position  on  slavery,    i 
the  President  stretched  forth  his  arms  and 
said  with  deep  solemnity:    "  All  I  want  the  I 
South  to  do  is  to  obey  the  constitution  and   I 
the    laws."      He   said     this     with   extreme 
earnestness,  and  the     Southerner  was     im- 
pressed deeply.  H.  C.  McClernand. 


\S  A  POLITICIAN. 

Much  Like  Other  Men  in  Practical  Pol- 
itics—Both  Good    and     Great    and    His 
Character  and  Services  Hardly  Will  Be 
Forgotten  by  the  People  of  America. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  character  and  services  will 
hardly  be  forgotten  or  fail  of  appreciation. 
I  saw  much  of  him  as  a  politician  in  Illinois, 
and  was  in  Washington  before  and  after  the 
Presidential  election  of  1&G4,  and  was  made 
to  know  that  in  matters  of  politics—"  prac- 
tical  politics  " — Mr.    Lincoln   was   much   as 
other  men  are.     I  liked  him  as  well  as  a  man 
both   good   and  great  as  he  was  should  be 
liked,  w.  L.  Moskison. 
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Avoided  Bitter  Slavery  Fight 
Member  of  Congress 


BY  THOMAS  R.  HENRY. 


"A' 


LL  those  who  expect  to  go  to 
Heaven,  stand  up,"  shouted 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright. 

Everybody  in  the  candle- 
lit, plank  church  arose  ex- 
cept one  man.  He  was  slouched  on  a 
■eat  near  the  door.  All  eyes  turned 
upon  him.  The  venerable  prairie  cir- 
cuit rider  glared  at  him.  He  knew  the 
Intruder  and  held  him  In  a  proper  con- 
tempt. He  had  followed  his  career  ever 
smce  the  fellow  was  jelling  whisky 
down  in  New  Salem. 

"Now,  all  who  expect  to  go  to  hell, 
stand  up,"  the  preacher  thundered. 
His  fanatical  eyes  were  focused  on  the 
man  in  the  back  scat.  There  was  no 
response. 

••Well,  then,"  he  demanded,  "where 
do  you  expect  to  go?" 

The  man  arose,  slowly  and  awkward- 
ly— a  tall,  ungainly  figure. 

"I  didn't  come  Jere  tonight  calcu- 
latin'  to  take  any  part  in  this  service," 
he  said.  "But  seein'  you  insist  on  it, 
I'm  goin'  to  Washington." 

There  were  suppressed  laughs  from 
some  of  the  more  worldly  minded  of 
the  congregation.  The  circuit  rider 
didn't  see  the  joke.  The  campaign  then 
In  progress  for  a  seat  in  Congress  be- 
tween himself  and  this  scoffer  at  sacred 
fundamentals  was  no  laughing  matter. 
His  opponent  was  a  man  whose  soul 
had  not  been  saved. 

The  intruder  sat  down.  The  Rev. 
Peter  Cartwright,  saver  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  souls,  preacher  of  hell-fire 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  went  on 
with  his  sermon.  He  condemned  the 
Institution  of  slavery — and  card  play- 
ing, liquor,  dancing,  reading  novels 
free  thinking  and  all  frivolity. 

The  preacher  was  an  old  man.  He 
had  been  on  the  circuit  of  these  fron- 
tier settlements,  with  their  rude  log 
and  board  chapels,  for  almost  60  years. 
The  longer  he  preached  the  more  con- 
scious he  became  of  the  tide  of  hell- 
fire  which  was  sweeping  up  over  the 
prairie  grass  lands.  There  were  some 
who  would  temporize  on  issues  of  mo- 
rality. There  was  no  temporizing  in 
the  heart  of  the  circuit  rider. 

He  combined  preaching  and  politics. 
Now  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  sixth  Illinois  district. 
His  opponent,  less  than  half  his  age, 
was  this  clownish,  easy-going  Spring- 
field lawyer.  The  Rev.  Peter  Cart- 
wright hoped  that  his  hearers  would 
Understand.  A  vote  for  the  Whig  ticket 
meant  a  vote  for  the  devil.  There  was 
no  certainty  that  the  man  in  the  back 
seat  held  sound  opinions  on  any  vita' 
Issues.  He  was  a  free-soiler — so  much 
to  his  credit.  But  he  was,  at  best,  only 
a  lukewarm  abolitionist. 

This  man  going  to  Washington— in- 
deed! Not  if  the  voters  showed  any 
common  sense.  Yet  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable Whig  sentiment  through  the 
counties.  Probably  it  would  be  a  close 
race.  But  the  fellow  was  not  going  to 
Washington — he  was  on  his  way  to  a 
hotter  city. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  circuit  rider's 
Contempt  for  his  political  opponent.  A 
lew  years  later  he  wrote  his  autobiog- 


raphy.    There   were  nearly  600  closely 
printed  pages.     He  didn't  mention  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
*    *    *    * 


'"PHE  evening  of  April  18,  1848,  in  the 
A  dining  room  of  Mrs.  Spriggs'  board- 
ing house  in  Duff  Green's  Row  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  Washington. 

Six  or  seven  Whig  Congressmen  well 
seated  about  the  supper  table.  Ordi- 
narily they  were  jovial  comrades.  The 
life  of  the  boarding  house  was  the  tall, 
ungainly  Representative  from  Illinois, 
with  his  unfailing  reservoir  of  home- 
spun anecdotes,  applicable  to  every  oc- 
casion. 

Sometimes,  it  was  true,  Lincoln  was 
a  bit  irritating.  He  voted  consistently 
enough  according  to  sound  Whig  prin- 
ciples. One  speech  he  had  made  on  the 
responsibility  for  the  bloody  and  costly 
war  with  Mexico  had  bothered  Polk, 
who  occupied  the  White  House  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Avenue  But  the  fellow 
was  a  temporizer.  He  had  the  unhappy 
faculty  of  seeing  the  other  fellow's 
side  of  the  argument. 

There  was  one  subject  upon  which 
some  of  the  men  who  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Spriggs  didn't  admit  any  other  side. 
They  didn't  consider  it  a  matter  of 
politics.  It  was  a  matter  for  blows,  not 
words.  It  caused  bitter  rows  at  the 
table  when  any  Southern  members  were 
present. 

Yet  even  on  the  question  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  this  man  Lincoln  want- 
ed to  go  slowly.  This  was  irritating  to 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio.  Yet 
he  liked  the  Illinois  fellow.  He 
was  educating  him.  He  had  great  hopes 
of  bringing  around  the  Springfield  law- 
yer— who  was  becoming  rather  friendly 
with  Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia — 
to  the  viewpoint  of  an  uncompromising 
abolitionist  before  the  session  was  over. 
Lincoln  would  be  useful  as  a  mission- 
ary back  in  Illinois.  There  wasn't 
much  likelihood  that  he  would  be  sent 
back  to  Congress.  He  hadn't  made  a 
particularly  good  record. 

So  Giddings  was  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  the  new  member.  Both 
of  them  had  left  their  families  back 
home.  They  took  long  walks  of  eve- 
nings. They  went  to  band  concerts. 
Strange,  unbelievable  things  were  tak- 
ing place  in  Washington  just  then. 
There  was  a  New  York  lady  in  town 
who  claimed  that  she  could  communi- 
cate with  the  dead.  She  was  holding 
seances  in  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
homes  in  Georgetown.  Giddings  him- 
self had  seen  a  piano  rise  from  the 
floor  when  she  placed  her  fingers  on 
it.  He  had  heard  from  her  lips  secrets 
which  he  had  supposed  were  known 
only  to  himself  and  loved  ones  who  had 
passed  beyond  the  veil. 

He  took  Lincoln  with  him  to  some  of 
these  seances.  The  spirits,  speaking 
through  the  lips  of  the  lady,  had  told 
them  that  the  master  of  the  realms  be- 
yond the  stars  was  provoked  and  grieved 
at  the  whipping,  selling  and  murdering 
of  his  black  children  here  in  the  United 
States  and  was  preparing  to  bring  down 
a  terrible  judgment  on  the  people.  Gid- 
dings agreed  with  this. 
The   Ohio   member   was   almost   con- 


vinced of  the  claims  of  spiritualism. 
'  Lincoln  was  skeptical,  but  admitted  he 
couldn't  explain  the  queer  phenomena 
they  had  witnessed.  The  whole  mess 
talked  it  over  frequently  at  the  supper 
table.  Was  it  all  a  clever  fake,  or  was 
tion  world  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revela- 

But  tonight  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
was  in  no  mood  to  argue  about 
spiritualism.  It  had  been  a  hitter!  ex- 
citing day  in  the  House.  Down  m  the 
muddy  little  city  below  them  there  was 
a  seething  fury  against  him.  Thev 
wanted  to  lynch  him.  y 

Still    he    couldn't    make    his    fellow 
member    quite    see    his    point    of    view 
Lincoln   agreed   that  slavery  should   be 
abolished   in   the   District  of  Columbia 
But  he  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  ; 
citizens   had   large  sums   of  money  iri-  i 
vested     in     slaves.     They     would     be 
ruined    if    their    propert/  wire    taken 
away  from  them.  Why  not  give  them  a 
chance    to    cleanse    their  own   souls   of 
the  great  evil?    Lincoln  even  had  been 
u-°?r xi?n   Mavor  Seaton  with  a   plan 
which  the  city  executive— himself  none 
too  easy  of  conscience  over  the  keen- 
ing of  human  beings  in  bondage— had 
approved.     The   two   of   them   felt  that 
it     the     people     of     Washington     were 
given     an     opportunity     to     sell    their 
slaves  to  the  Government,   with  a  law 
in   force   that   no   more   could    be   pur- 
chased,   these   citizens    themselves  soon 
would  put  an   end  to  slavery.     Nobodv 
would     be    injured.     The     same    good 
would    be    accomplished,    with    a    little 
delay,    as    if    Congress    passed    an    un- 
compromising law  abolishing  the  insti- 


at  one  stroke 


tution   ul  one  stroke,    totally   and   for- 

There  was  no  room  for  such  a  com- 
promise   in    the    heart    of    GiddinKS- 
especially    after    the    insults    to    which 
,Vad   been  subJ^ted   that   day     He 
felt   rather   angry   at   Lincoln    for  nm 
posing  such  a  thing.     It  seemed  aim™   ! 
like    a    breach    of    friendsh'i      tw    V, 
would   be   patient.    His      Hend's    niind 
whethetS*     Gi^^  "wonS 

be  en    in    t  n„     •    "   man   tl0™   DJinOis   had 

been  in  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  at  fch*  ' 

Jarlnhf  <*ay-~the-.crcwd  which      

Lynch    him."     One    thing 
xl   the 


shouted 
he    knew. 


.    Washington  rabble  had  started 
anything  Lincoln   could  ha™  **•---*- -- 


any  ten  of  them- 


ve   thrashed 
and  doubtless  would 


nfP^?ba,bIy  ,never   before    had    the   citv 
scenT     nl^rl  ?*>"»*   quite  such  r 
tween  til  «.  d     Sen  a  sh°w-down  be 
tioni"ts        siave-°™s  and  the  aboli 

*    *    *    * 

THE  whole  tnine  had  started  on  the 
morning  of  April  14,  when  some  of  I 
Washington  s    best    families    awoke    to 

had  disappeared  during  the  ntehtThl 
news  spread  from  house  to  house     Be 
£kD™a  fne<*-.«P  Showed   that^o 

engmelred    pSt0-1-17    W?a-*    weil- 


of    those    abolitionists. 


|«^E~= 


Those     scoundrels     from 


good  for  him. 
Maine     and 


An  indication  as  to  where  Lincoln's  Whig  congressional  associates  lived  during  his 
service  as  a  Representative  in  Washington. 

John  J.  Crittenden  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  Crittenden,  Washington,  Dec.  6,  1848. 


"...Our  messes  are  not  yet  formed-  I  an  nyself  hack  at  ray  old  quarters  on  the 
Hill  with  Vinton  McLean  &   Co/./  Preston  is  going  to  remain  at  G-adshy/./  Duncan  is  up 
near  the  White  House/./  Smith  is  at  Mrs.  Whitcorabs  /Whitwiths???/  on  4^-  Winthrop  is 
at  his  same  place  &  &  &c-" 

/NOTE  BY  H.  HAMILTON?  The  expression  "&  Co"  may  include  Lincoln./ 
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SIDNEY    EREESE,    COLLEAGUE    OF    LINCOLN'S 
IN    CONGRESS. 

Sidney  Breese  was  born  at  Whitesboro, 
New  York,  July  15,  1800  ;  graduated  from 
Union  College,  New  York,  in  1818  ;  and  at 
once  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  active 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  served  in 
many  important  positions :  United  States 
District  Attorney,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  United  States  Senator.  He 
died  in  1878. 


william    a.  richardson,  colleague   07 
Lincoln's  in  congress. 

Richardson  removed  to  Illinois  from 
Kentucky  about  1831.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  politician,  serving  in  the 
state  legislature  and  in  Congress.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Mexican  War,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  Nebraska  in  1858, 
and  in  1863  the  successor  of  Douglas  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  died  in 
1875. 


ROBERT  C   WINTHROP,   SPEAKER    OF    THE 
THIRTIETH     CONGRESS. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1809,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Webster.  Winthrop's  career  as  a  states- 
man began  with  his  election  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1834.  He  remained  there  until 
elected  to  Congress  in  1840,  where  he 
served  ten  years.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
Speaker  by  the  Whigs.  In  1850  Winthrop 
was  appointed  Senator  to  take  Daniel 
Webster's  place,  but  he  was  defeated  in 
his  efforts  to  be  reelected.  Candidate  for 
governor  in  the  same  year,  he  was  also 
defeated.  He  retired  from  politics  after 
this,  though  often  offered  various  candi- 
dacies. Winthrop  was  especially  noted 
as  an  orator. 


was  as  like  him  as  two  people  could  be.  It  had  long 
bee,,  an  understood  thing,  that  when  Wilts  went 
West,  Mandy  l'.ae.helder  would  go  with  him  as  Mrs. 

MTliere  was  a  wedding  that  fall,  on  Thanksgiving 
Dav  morning-  Wilts  and  Mandy.  They  moved 
home,  that    is  to  say,   to    Wilts'   home,   that   after- 

"°That  day,  at  the  store  at  the  corners,  a  fellow 
named  Gallison,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
"serenade-gang,"  hinted  to  Wilts  that  he  hoped  he 
(Willis)  was  "laying  in  a  stock  of  good  things  for 
the  "celebration'- that  night. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'celebration  ?      Vi  iltsasKea 

""Oil,  vou'll  Cud  out  soon  enough,"  said  Gallison, 
laughing,  and  with  a  wink  to  the  others. 
'•You  mean  the  'serenade-gang'?"  said  Wilts. 
"Like enough,"  replied  Gallison.    "Shouldn't  won- 
der  a  mite."  .  . 

"You  expect  me  to  open  my  house  and  furnish 
supper  for  the  'roughs'  of  the  town"  Then  let  me 
tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  of  tlu 
sort-;  and  if  you  care  to  take  my  advice,  you  will  keep 
away  and  mind  your  own  business  and  leave  me  to 
mind  mine.  I've  no  money  to  spend  in  entertain- 
ments of  any  kind."  .„  ,,.  „ 
"Perhaps  you  mean  to  shoot  us,"  sneered  Gallison. 
"We're  seen  guns  before." 

"No  matter  what  I  mean  to  do,'  said  W  Uts.  i 
warn  vou  to  keep  awny." 

This"  warning  on  Wilts'  part  only  stimulated  these 
unprincipled  fellows  to  do  their  worst.  They  turned 
out  in  full  costume;  and  at  exactly  ten  o  clock  that 
evening,  they  opened  the  fracas  with  a  discharge  of 
guns,  tooting  of  horns  and  drumming,  accompanied 
by  a  shower  of  brick-bats  on  the  roof. 

" We  heard  it  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and  won- 
dered,  not   without    some    misgivings,   what    A\  ills 
1  would  do. 


looking  through  the  auger-hole;  and  one  of  then. 
now  slipped  down  the  back  stairs  into  the  woodhouse, 
and  going  round  on  the  piazza,  quietly  hasped  the 
kitchen  door  on  the  outside. 

They  were  not  long  drinking  up  the  cider.  Then 
they  began  shouting  for  Wilts  and  Mandy. 

"Don't  think  you'll  get  off  with  a  mess  of  applos 
and  cider!  You  haven't  seen  the  last  of  us  so  easy! 
Ten  dollars  for  drinks,  Wilts!  AVe  must  have  some- 
thing more  out  of  you!" 

•'Well,"  said  Wilts,  through  the  auger-hole,  "you 
shall  have  something  more!"  and  with  that,  he  blew  a 
whole  paper  of  cayenne  pepper  through  a  piece  of 
lead  pipe  down  upon  that  hot  stove! 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  kitchen  was  full  of  the 
fiery,  pungent  dust! 

There  came  up  an  enraged  shout,  followed  by  a 
rnsh  for  the  door.  The  intruders  found  the  door 
hard  and  fast. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  try  fully  to  depict  what  fol- 
lowed. The  invaders  screeched,  pounded  and 
sneezed.  Pome  begged  and  screamed;  some  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  floor  with  their  faces  down,  to 
wet  air.  They  could  neither  see  nor  breathe  in  that 
fiery  atmosphere. 

At  last,  one  of  the  serenaders,  by  dint  of  pounding 
with  the  butt  of  a  gun,  fairly  stove  off  one  of  the 
plank  shutters  from  the  front  window,  and  the  whole 
party  tumbled  out,  nearly  blinded,  and  sneezing  as 
if  their  heads  would  burst.  They  were  so  badly  pun- 
ished that  they  hurried  off  at  once,  and  we  heard 
that  several  of  them  were  sick  a  week. 

The  story  flew  through  the  town,  and  the  serenad- 
ers were  joked  and  jeered  at  by  the  people.  They 
had  to  confess  themselves  beaten.  "Hnh-gish-oo." 
was  the  joke  which  they  heard  on  all  sides.  That 
was  the  last  charivari  they  ever  attempted. 


*♦*- 


For  the  Companion. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

By  Charles  H,  Brainard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1847  I  became  ac- 
quainted, in  Washington  City,  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  -Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  was  the  only  "Whig"  in  the  delega- 
tion from  that  State,  his  colleagues,  six  in  number, 
being  all  Democrats. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  he  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  members  and  officers  of  that  body. 
Mthough  he  possessed  but  few  personal  attractions, 
his  figure  being  tall,  lean  and  lank,  and  utterly  want- 
ing Mi  grace  and  symmetry,  yet  his  pleasant  and  ex- 
pressive face,  his  mild  and  musical  voice,  which  was 
ever  attuned  to  kindness,  and  a  rich  fund  of  wit  and 
humor,  which  found  vent  in  anecdotes,  illustrated 
his  conversation,  and  gave  force  and  point  to  his 
public  speeches,  drew  untohim  all  sorts  of  men,  irre- 
spective of  party. 

Whenever  he  addressed  the  House,  he  commanded 
the  individual  attention  of  all  present.  If  his  speeches 
sometimes   lacked   rhetorical   grace  and  fimsh^thev 
,    V  "  ;'!--'He  seemed  hardly  consciouOa  ^ 

t0faCPu    wb       be  would  suddenly  W  miinU9cript, 

5S5--r £££"£  - ,—  » 

i   then  resume  his  ^      ^ 

|  jotted  hour.  the  ,ubject  of  this  .peec  »- 

,.Mi,itary  Coat  blc  to  ' 

rtoubtif  ^r ^delivered in  ^Jj^  at 

i-r:^;^-ndidate^--^r):0{tl 


lunteercirW/e-^P  ^ 

I  of  the  Thames  1)er   t^mbM* 

In  the  speech  de?e,ted  a    «  err  P    ^ 

™  *ty££S«"  nml7betch  ^-cefor 

I  success  was  upon 
nl  Id  ate. 
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